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EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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A Legend of Christ’s Nativity. 


BY DUNCAN CAMPELL SCOTT. 


At Bethlehem upon the hill, 

The day was done, the night was nigh, 
The dusk was deep and had its will, 
The stars were very small and still, 

Like unblown tapers, faint and high. 


The noises had begun to fall, 

And quiét stole upon the place, 
The howl of dogs along the wall, 
Voices that from the housetops call, 

And answer, and the grace 


Of some low breath of even-song 
.Grew faint apace: between the rocks 
In misty pastures, and along 
The dim hillside with crook and thong 
The lonely shepherds watched their flocks. 


The Inn-master within the Inn 
Called loudly out after this sort, 
‘*Draw no more water, cease the din, 

Pile the loose fodder, and begin 
To turn the mules out of the court. 


‘‘ The time has come to shut the gate, 
Make way,” he cried, and then began 

To sweep and set the litter straight, 

And pile the saddle-bags and freight 
Of some belated caravan. 


The drivers whirled their beasts about, 
And beat them on with shoutings great; 
The nosebags slipped, the grain flew out, 
The water-buckets reeled, the rout 
Went jostling onward tothe gate. 


Came one untothe master then, 

Hasting to find him through the gloom, 
‘*Give us a place to rest;’’ and when 
He spake, the master cried again, 

‘* There is no room—there is no room.” 


‘«But I have come from Nazareth, 

Full three days toil to Bethlehem’’— 
‘«What matters that,” the master saith, 
‘* For here is hardly -room for breath; 

The guests curse me for crowding them.” 


‘*Hold, Sir! leave me not so, I pray’’— 
He plucked him sudden by the sleeve, 

‘*My wife is with me and doth say, 

Her hour hath come, I beg you, stay, 
And make some plan for her relief.’’ 


‘* Two hours ago you might have had 
The chamber wherein stands the loom; 

But then to drive me wholly mad, 

Came this great merchant from Baghdad, 
And thrust himself into the room. 


‘*There is no other shelf to call 
A bed— But just beyond the gate, 
.You may find shelter ina stall, — 
{f there be shelter left at all, 
You may be even now too late.’’ 





Beyond the gate witnin the night, 
A figure rested on the ground, 
About her all the rout took flight, - 
The dizzy noise, the flashing light, 
The mules were tramping all around. 


Leaning in mute expectancy, 
Beneath a stunted sycamore, 

‘She added darkness utterly, 

To the dim light, the shrouded tree, 
By her hands held her face before. 


And yet to mock her eye’s desire, 

. The cavern into which she stared 
Was lit with disks and lines of fire; 
When triple darkness did conspire, 

The secret founts of light were bared. 


And all the wheeling fire was rife 
With haunting fears, her broken breath 
Grew short with this prophetic strife; 
What was for one the dawn of life, 
Would be for one the dawn of death. 
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Meantime the stranger, with a lamp 

Which lit the darkness, small and wan, 
Searched where the mules did tramp and: stamp, 
Amid the litter and the damp, 


For some small place to rest upon. 


And there against the furthest wall, 


Where the black shade was dense and deep, 


He found a mean and meager stall, 
But there when the weak light did fall, 


He found a little lad asleep. 


He lifted up his childish head, 


And smiled serenely at the light, 


‘* And have you found. him, then,” he said, 
‘* My brother who I[ thought was dead, 


I lost him in the crowd last night. 


‘* His name is Ezra, and he is 


So talland strong that when I try, 


Standing on tiptoe for a kiss 
I could not reach, except for this, 


He lifts me up so easily. 


‘*T had two little doves to take 


Up to the booths”—he held his breath, 


‘* Peace child! and for your mother’s sake, 
Yield me this place—nay, nay! awake! 


My weary wife is sick to death.” 


“IT will,” the little lad replied 


‘*T promised never to forget 


My mother; years ago she died, 
I will lie out on the hillside, 


And I may find dear Ezra yet.” 





And now she drooped her weary head, 


Within that comfortless manger, 
It might have been a palace bed, 
With canopy of gold instead, 

So little did she know or care. 


Gentle Jesus, slumber mild, 
Lullaby, lullaby; 
Succored by a little child, 
Lull, lullaby. 


You of children are the king, 
Lullaby, lullaby; 

Sovereign to all ministering, 
Lull, lullaby. 


Grace you bring them from above, 
Lullaby, lullaby; 
They give promise, lisping love, 
Lull, lullaby. 
And out upon the darkened hill, 
With all the quiet-pastured sheep, 
Charmed by the falling of a rill, 
Where in the pool it cadenced still, 
The little lad was fallen asleep. 


All his young dreams were robed with power. 


And glad were all his vision folk; 
He wandered on from hour to hour, 
With Ezra, happy as a flower 

That blooms safe-shadowed by the oak. 


But once before his dreams were told, 
He thought he saw within the deep 
Vault of the sky a rose unfold, 
Made all of fire and lovely gold, 
Whose petals seemed to glow and leap, 


As if each dewy, crystal cell 
Were a great angel live with light, 
And trembling to the coronal, 
Merging in sheen of pearl and shell, 
With his great comrade, equal, bright, 


Until the petals flashed and sprang, 
And folded to the central heart: 
Music there was that showered and rang, 
As if each angel harped and sang, 
Controlled by some celestial art. 


The child saw splendor without name, 
And turned and smiled, and all the noise 

Of strings and singing sank; it came 

Faint and dream-altered, yet the same, 
Soft-tempered to his mother’s yoice, 





Slumber, slumber, gentle child, 
Lullaby, lullaby; 

Sweet as henna, dear and mild, 
Lull, lullaby. 


You the first of all the race, 
Lullaby, lullaby; 

Gave your master early grace, 
Lull, lullaby. 


Gave a shelter for his head, 
Lullaby, lullaby; 

Took the chilly earth instead, 
Lull, lullaby. 


Now take comfort, infant earth, 
Lullaby, lullaby; 

Jesus Christ is come to birth, 
Lull, lullaby. 


For his principality, 
Lullaby, lullaby; 

Children cluster at his knee, 
Lull, lullaby. 


Hail the heaven-happy age, 
Lullaby, lullaby; 

Love begins his pilgrimage, 
Lull, lullaby. 


Ortrawa, Ontario, CAnaDaA. 


Our First Christmas in Ireland. 
A REMINISCENCE. 
BY MRS. S. M. B. PIATT. 


WE had feared that to us, aliens and exiles as we 
were, Christmas in Ireland would be onlya regret for 
Christmas in America. But the homesickness of the 
time was relieved a little by the novelty of things. 

In the first place, we thought it would be worth 

while to have a glimpse of the ancient and honorable 
city of Cork inits holiday attire. I chanced to men- 
tion, once before, that the people there,.as else- 
where, are devoted to music and old china. Speak- 
ing of old china reminds me of an anecdote, as Presi- 
dent Lincoln used to say. Among the beautiful 
temptations, under the garlanded heads of the boars 
in the shop-windows, there were some teacups which 
must have been out of fashion when Dr. Johnson 
(perhaps) lifted them to his lips and waited an in- 
stant to say: ‘‘But, sir,” etc. The shopkeeper 
guessed my silent admiration and whispered to his 
boy: ‘‘Go and ask—/er what she will take for the 
set.’’ There was a look of comic terror on his face, 
for in his anxiety to make a sale he had almost be- 
trayed a patrician name as old, if one might judge 
from his hints, as the very round-towers of this re- 
doubtable island. (And his anxiety to make a sale 
was certainly great, for it is impossible for America 
to travel incognito in Europe. The golden glitter of 
the national stars will peep from her skirts,.and, how- 
ever modest her garb may be, she is presumed to 
have a pocket—with ‘‘ millions in it.’’) But to re- 
turn to the shopkeeper. Then he raised his eyes 
sadly and exclaimed: ‘‘ This Parnell has ruined Ire- 
land!’ He seemed to expect an answer, and, as I 
could not help remembering that ‘‘this Parnell”’ 
was, on his mother’s side, one of our American cous- 
ins, I felt the wings of the eagle stir my blood, and 
replied, mechanically; ‘‘ Perhaps he has tried to do 
the best he could.” That was a blunder worth 
making. He stared an instant, and then said, with 
all the calmness of policy: ‘‘ He has helped the poor 
people, perhaps; but he has almost broken up the no- 
bility and gentry. Look at this splendid silver, and 
this bracelet, and this ring.’’ And he held up cer- 
tain precious relics, whose value might have fed the 
starving tenants of any oppressed landlord for many 
aday. ‘Only think of it,’’ he added; ‘‘they have 
to sell everything; they cannot get a shilling of their 
rents.” 
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But Lam forgetting about Christmas in Ireland. 
My first intimation of this much-longed-for, much- 
dreaded season was from Mary the cook. Perhaps 
she feared that savages from the other side of the 
sea could have no adequate idea of the magnificence 
of the presents that servants have a right to expect 


in ‘‘the Old Country.’’ So, by way of suggestion, 
she began relating certain half sad, half delightful 
reminiscences of ‘‘ this time last year.” One might 
have fancied that the golden munificence of ‘‘the 
mistress ” and ‘‘ the master,” ‘‘the young gentlemen,” 
and ‘‘the young ladies,” of the regretted season 
could have left Mary slight reason for continuing in 
service. After giving these kindly hints in regard 
to herown great expectations, she said that the veg- 
etable-woman, the fish-woman, the mnewspaper- 
woman, the ash-man, the post-man and the milk- 
boy, must have one shilling each. (It is pleasant to 
remember that, after all, some of these did not press 
theirclaims.) The Waits (these are boys who come 
at night with blackened. faces and supply one with 
unearthly music or dissonance) must have what they 
could get. The beggars must also have what they 
could get. 

As the day of days drew near—impelled, no doubt, 
by pathetic memories—one of our household mildly 
suggested the familiar turkey. ‘‘Such athing was 
never heard of, ma’am,”’ was the freezing answer she 
received. So weé all had to accept the national 
(Christmas) bird of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
goose. 

On Christmas Eve we were gravely told that the 
kitchen must be decorated, but it didn’t matter much 
about any other part of the house. About midnight 
we descended, and found that the shelves had been 
suddenly overgrown with trailing vines of ivy and 
clusters of glittering holly leaves. On the wall there 
hung a crown of laurel, no doubt meant, uncon- 
sciously, for the good gray head of our well-beloved 
Santa Claus, who must be grown bald enough by 
this time to think of imitating Julius Ceasar. There 
were, also, two gigantic wax candles, which, after 
being properly wreathed and lighted, for some ‘super- 
stitious reason, by the dimpled hands of the young- 
est member of the family, looked rather stately and 
impressive in the great stone-paved room. From the 
basement the verdure gradually crept upward; andin 
a little while drawing-room, dining-room, etc., were 
garlanded with evergreens, which had been torn, as 
we understood, from the ruins of two neighboring 
castles sad with centuries of romantic associations. 
Mary surveyed the scene with some satisfaction, then 
remarked : ‘‘You must have a little thorn-holly, 
ma’am.” (When Mary said ‘‘ must’’ it meant some- 
thing!) ‘‘There’s a bit growing in his Worship’s 
garden; but if ye’d so much as touch it the whole of 
ye would be transported.’’ (Some of us would have 
been very thankful to be transported, just then, I 
dare say.) A few minutes afterward an adventurous 
young native American entered the room in great 
glory, waving a branch of the aforesaid thorn-holly. 
‘- Look there, Mary—look there! I’ll be transported, 
will I?” 

We were interrupted by certain muffled noises and, 
looking out, we saw, by the flaring gas-lamps, a 
long, picturesque procession of bread wagons that 
had a rather weird and funereal appearance as they 
moved slowly along at dead of night. ‘‘ You must 
get bread enough to last a week, for the bakers will 
be paid off now, and they will all be drinking, 
ma’am,” was the explanation of the mystery of the 
bread vans. 

The day after Christmas, St. Stephen’s Day, seems 
to be regarded with even more favor here than 
Christmasitself. Long before the sun was up (but 
does the sun ever get up in Ireland?) boys, some 
ragged, some comfortably dressed, but all rosy and 
glad-looking, appeared in companies of twos, threes, 
and sixes, holding aloft green boughs, that suggested 
Birnam Wood, gay with purple paper flowers and bits 
of ribbon. In each bough there was a dead wren. 
These little minstrels are called ‘‘ wren-boys.’’ They 
sing some odd rhymes about ‘‘the laurel, the holly 
and the wren,’’ and sometimes accompany their 
songs with rude dances. It seems that for weeks 
before Christmas these young miscreants are out try- 
ing to insnare the harmless wrens. These poor birds 
are killed merely that they may (be supposed to) have 
their burials at the public expense. The wren-boys, 
therefore, it may be said, form little funeral proces- 
sions that go from door to door, soliciting, with their 
plaintive appeals, money enough to bury their pretty 
victims. I have failed to learn why this bird should 
e chosen as a sacrifice to St. Stephen, About the 
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only answer I could get in regard to this matter was. 


that, a hundred years ago or more, at this season, 
perhaps, some soldiers who were-encamped in a lone- 
ly place.. were awakened ‘opportunely ,by hearing a 
wren tapping ona drum. Why this should be a rea- 
son for offering up the whole race of wrens on a:cer- 
tain day of the year is ‘‘one of those things no fellow 
ever can find,out.’’ -It.is possible, however, that 
the {**early bird,’’ aforesaid, was not bent on the 
hungry purpose of getting ‘‘the worm.’’ It may 
have been one of the powers of the air, eager to stir 
brooding rebellion into downright land-league upri- 
sing. 

Another local event of St. Stephen’s day is the 
annual drag-hunt at Carrigaline. This seems to be 
an affair of some consequence, as the Cork river- 
steamers came down crowded for the occasion with 
vividly rosy girls and dashing young men in scarlet 
hunting-coats and top-boots, The hunt consists in 
dragging a dead rabbit, followed by tne hounds, 
through the fields. There are also donkey races and 
athletic sports in which the youths of the neighbor- 
hood distinguished themselves. 

Carrigaline, afew miles west of Queenstown, on a 


-river of the same name, is noted for the crumbled 


square tower and cannon-shattered walls of a famous 
stronghold of the Desmonds, a princely race, whose 
valor and gracious kindness to the oppressed color 
the legend and song of this once heroic region. 
peasant once pointed out the walls of the castle in the 
distance and remarked: ‘*Oliver Cromwell tumbled 
it down.” ‘‘Oliver Cromwell knew how to tumble 
things down,” I said. ‘‘He did, ma’am—he did!’’ the 
man answered with a pleasant smile, as if it gave him 
great comfort to know that there had been some one 
in this unhappy country who knew how to tumble 
things down! 

Carrigaline is, by the way, near ‘‘ Drake’s Pool,’’ 
an obscure inlet from Cork Harbor, which is famous 
as the hiding-place of Sir Francis Drake in the days 
of the Armada. Into this pool he vanished with his 
little fleet, it is said, pursued by ‘‘ the dogs of Spain,” 
and lay completely concealed while the mystified 
Spaniard concluded, after searching up and down 
the harbor, that the Devil had thought proper to fly 
away with him. The people here in pointing out 
the place speak familiarly of Sir Francis as Admiral 
Drake. 

In summing up our Christmas in Ireland, I chance 
to see a withered bit of last year’s mistletoe, the 
kindly gift of an English lady, which reminds me 
that this pretty parasite (which I think does not be- 
long to this island) makes an important part of the 
Christmas decorations. The ships come to Cork 
laden and adorned with it from England, and the 
street-boys go about crying out: ‘‘ Mistletoe! six- 
pence a bunch.’’ I also forget a quaint custom in 
regard to the world-famous English plum-pudding, 
which is very successfully made here. They always 
fry what is left over from Christmas—after slicing 
and dipping it in sherry wine—for breakfast on St. 
Stephen’s Day. Perhaps this may be traceable tothe 
mythic time of ‘‘ good King Arthur,” who, according 
to a Mother Goose legend, 

** Stole three pecks of barley meal 
To make a bag-pudding.”’ 
After serving Lancelot of the Lake and the other 
knights of the Round Table for a Christmas dinner, 
there seems to have been something of this legendary 
pudding left on the hands of Guinevere, which, as 
we are told, 
‘‘The Queen next morning fried.” 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


How Christ would have Christmas Ob- 


served. 





BY W. A. CANDLER, D.D., 


PrEsIDENT OF Emory Co_iece, Oxrorp, Ga. 


Dip the boy Jesus observe Christmas? Was his 
birthday celebrated in the home at Nazareth? 

The Hebrews noted birthdays and observed anni- 
versaries. Abraham made a feast when Isaac was 
weaned. And of the Son of Mary it is written: 
‘When he was twelve years old, they went up to Je- 
rusalem after the custom of the feast.”’ 

What musings were in Mary’s heart on his birth- 
days in each of the eleven preceding years? What en- 
gaged her hands on the eighteen succeeding anni- 
versaries until he began to be about thirty years old, 
when he went from the home at Nazareth to come 
back no more? Did she tell him of the singing an- 
gels, of the adoring shepherds and the} worshiping 
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Wise-men ? Did she herself wonder when. his birth- 
days came and went and the angels returned not, 
until, the enchanting sights and sounds which at- 
tended. his birth began to be unreal to her? 

Did-he on each recurring anniversary sit at her 
feet and listen to the wondrous story,till over his mys- 
terious nature came a yearning, as of a thirsty soul for 
cold, waters, to have the unearthly visitors come 
again and bring him good news from the far country 
he had-left ? ' 

How was his last birthday in the home at Naza- 
reth spent? Did Mary know it was his last? What 
premonitions of departure rested on his spirit ? What 
foreshadowings of the Wilderness, and Hermon and 
Gethsemane and Calvary fell across his path that 
day? 

To all tnese questions we. cangive no answer. A 
sacred silence rests upon the childhood and youth of 
Jesus. It were not wellto liit the veil which rests 
upon it if we could. 

But from the words and work of Mary’s Son, as 
we come to celebrate Christmas, we may certainly 
know how to behave in such a festival as to glorify 
God and bless our homes. 

He refused no innocent joys. With what ready 
sympathy he entered into the happiness of the wed- 
ding feast at Cana! With what provident love he 
relieved the embarrassment arising from the strait- 
ened supplies of the host! And yet amid all the fes- 
tivities of the place he forgot not that his movements 
were timed by Heaven to beget faith in men. ‘‘ This 
beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee 
and manifested forth his glory; and his disciples be- 
lievedin him.’’ ‘‘ At the wedding he was clothed in 
congratulation, at the feast in doctrine. at the funeral 
in tears; but no miser was ever drawn to his money 
with a stronger desire than he to worlds above the 
world.”’ 

Would the mirth of children offend him if he should 
come into our homes on Christmas morning? Will 
he not be with usthen? The little children were not 
afraid of him when he walked in Galilee. No repel- 
lant solemnity rested on that divine face, but a majes- 
tic sweetness which drew the little ones to him as he 
said: ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid then not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Do we venture too far by saying if he 
should sit with us at our Christmas board, our latest 
born, with baby confidence, would look up unawed 
into that benignant face and prattle to him in infant 
innocency? But how should we whoare so far away 
from childhood’s trust and peace dare meet him 
there, except we came as repentant Simon at the 
morning meal by Galilee’s sea, protesting despite all 
our sins ‘‘ Lord, thou knowest all things, thou know- 
est that we love thee.” 

He would not reprove us for being glad with the 
children still with us, and he would see beneath our 
smiles the marks upon our faces which tell how we 
miss the little ones. gone away for these long years, 
for whom no presents are now bought nor little 
stockings hung; nor would he chide us if he heard us 
say: 

‘‘ Thou hast taken the fairest—he was fairest to me ; 
Thou hast taken the fairest—’tis always thy way. 


Thou hast taken the dearest—was he dearest to thee? 
Thou art welcome, thrice welcome; yet wo is the day! 


“Yet oh, for that voice which is thrilling through Heaven 
One moment my ears with its music to slake! 

Oh no! not for worlds would’! have him regiven; 

Yet I long to have back what I would not retake." 

How would he have us deal with the children so 
nearly grown that every Christmas now is tinged with 
the sad fear that it may be the last? What tempta- 
tions in the wilderness are before their feet? What 
Gethsemanes? What Calvarys? Kindly, God hides 
the future from them and from us. We shall please 
him if we serve them as tenderly asthe Virgin Mother 
would have ministered to him if on his thirtieth birth- 
day she had known it was his last in Nazareth, and 
has seen all the thorny way before him. 

And there are in our homes the aged. How bore 
he himself to Joseph and Mary? Not with scanty 
reverence or parsimonious care, but with obedience 
full and free, he was ‘‘subject unto them.’’ Not 
Calvary's agonies sufficed to overcome his filial love. 
He came not alone to turn the hearts of the fathers 
unto the children, but also to turn the hearts of chil- 
dren to their parents. 

To many Christian souls the Christmas of 1897 
will be the strangest of their lives. Since 1896 the 
mother or the father who shared all the joys of the 
merry season has passed away, The unexpended 
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coin laid aside for gifts for them is weighty with un- 
expended grief. What shall we do with it? Are 
there no childless ones around us upon whom we may 
bestow our kindness? Shall we not see Him look 
upon some aged one bereaved while he says to us, as 
to the beloved disciple, ‘‘ Behold thy mother”? 


The Influence of Jesus. 


A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION. 
BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 


PresipENT oF LAFAYETTE COLI EGE. 


THE morning breaks over the eastern hills. The 
sun comes slowly up above the long purple line of 
wooded shadow into a sky imbued with its own flood 
of golden light. As the first rays penetrate into the 
valleys a peal of joyous bells rings out upon the 
frosty air. The line of college buildings upon the 
westward hill gleam with flaming fronts in the bright 
sunshine. Soon the prattle of children’s voices joins 
in the music of the bells. And the Christmas morn- 
ing is begun. 

The Christmas morning! What do these words 
import to me? Why should this festival of Jesus 
Christ stir with peculiar gladness the heart of this 
American city in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century? It is impossible to ask the question without 
exhibiting in some measure the importance of the 
festival. For the very words in which we indicate 
the year refer to the hirth of Jesus. It is nearly 
nineteen hundred years since he was born, and this is 
the day on which we celebrate his birth. 

And who was he? If such a question were asked 
in regard to any of his contemporaries most men 
would not be able to reply very fully or very accurate- 
ly. In very few houses. would the inquirer find a 
biography of even the greatest of the men of antiqui- 
ty. But there are comparatively few homes in which 
there is not a book telling about Jesus and his life 
and death; even the humblest in this little city will 
to-day be full ofthe story, and hundreds of men and 
women will listen to the marvelous narrative. And 
this is the account that they will hear: 

Nineteen hundred years ago. when Rome ruled 
with iron hand the great circle of lands which center 
upon the Mediterranean Sea, there was born in the 
little subject town of Bethlehem, in Asian Judea, a 
little child. He was of the even then despised He- 
brew blood. His mother claimed descent from the 
old royal race of her now long subject people, and she 
cherished, in a life of exile in Galilee, the expectation 
of the coming of one of her family who should re- 
store and increase the ancient glory of her house. 
While staying herself upon this hope for her nation, 
she had been led by supernatural light to believe 
that she should herself, virgin as she was, bear a son 
who should redeem his race. This child was the 
child of her hopes; he was not born in the home of 
the regal David, the pride of her stock, but alas! 
born in the shed where the cattle were stalled, and 
cradled in a manger. 

Yet in the fields where the shepherds fed their 
flocks—where David had once learned amid the 
sheepcotes the lessons of self-discipline and sublime 
faith, where the faithful Ruth had ‘gleaned amid 
the alien corn’’—there were heard strains of celestial 
music and an angel spake unto these simple shepherds 
words of wonderful meaning: ‘‘ Behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a 
Savior which is Christ the Lord.” Soon these sim- 
ple shepherd folk came crowding into the narrow 
village street, and finding their way to the stable bent 
in an ecstasy of national pride about the sleeping 
babe. 

They had not harkened particularly to the angel’s 
words declaring that his tidings were to be of great 
joy to all people. To them the prophetic words im- 
ported the hushing of the babble of Greek speech in 
the streets of their beloved Jerusalem, the banish- 
ment of the Roman legions from their land, the re- 
turn of all the emblems of power and empire to the 
house of Israel. But in far-off lands other hearts of 
more spiritual expectation heard the same summons 
and caught its universal message, and, guided by an- 
other celestial guide, found their way to the moun- 
tain-girdled Judea and the humble roof that sheltered 
the blessed Babe of Bethlehem. As these wise men 
bend in adoration before this child, as they open for 
him their treasures symbolizing his royal dignity, his 
divine personality, and, alas! his part in human sor- 
row and suffering, we see the first realization of the 
promise to all peoples of a sanctifying influence. 
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This is what we read. in the book of. the life and 
death of Jesus the Christ, of the scenes accompanying 
his birth. These are the three incidents related to 
us of the first Christmas season. 

The ancestors of the people who live in our little 
city were then dwellers in the forest depths of Ger- 
many or in the unknown islands of the northern 
ocean. They knew but little of the arts. Houses 
and the comforts of dress were alike but vague reali- 
ties tothem. Law, whether the law of man or of 
God, was but a faint idea. Barbarism, with all’ the 
term implies, was their condition. The more fortu- 
nate peoples who in that day boasted the possession 
of a rich and varied civilization were the peoples of 
subject Greece; and of Rome drunk with the excess 
of power. The subtle philosophies of the one dis- 
credited at that time, indeed, the long processions 
which the festal throngs had once been wont to form 
as they climbed up the long city streets to the tem- 
ple of the city’s favorite divinity—bulls wreathed 
with flowers and ripe for sacrifice, singing girls with 
pipe and tabret, no longer universally tempted to the 
worship of the insinuatingly sensuous gods and god- 
desses of a decadent pantheon; yet enough were will- 
ing, under the sanction of the name of worship, to 
go forth from the cities to celebrate in the country 
infamous orgies in the name of Dionysos, lord of the 
vine, and other even more infamous divinities. Even 
the philosophers in their strongest school taught that 
a noble life might most nobly end in self-murder; 
while a more earthy school summed up its teaching 
in the familiar ‘‘ Eat, drink and be joyous; for to- 
morrow you shall cease to be.’’ The more matter- 
of-fact Roman still paid his dues to the ancient divin- - 
ities when he deemed it necessary; honored the vic- 
tory of the Capitol on whose wings he had soared so 
far, wrung from subject lands all he thought it worth 
his while totake, made slaves of armies of his fellow- 
men, scorned family cares, refused to recognize the 
claims of fatherhood and motherhood, gossiped with 
glee of the open impurities of contemporary morals, 
recalled the splendid immoralities of the lately enact- 
ed drama of Antony and Cleopatra, and girded up 
the loins of his spiritual nature to be ready to wor- 
ship the divine Claudius and to serve the equally 
divine Nero. 

Such was the condition of life when Jesus was born. 
Nowhere in all the world was sucha scene as that 
my eyes behold this Christmas Day possible. I look 
out over the city and more than a score of upspring- 
ing spires indicate the presence of churches dedi- 
cated to the service of the Child of Bethlehem. In 
each one of those churches is taught a moral code, 
simple, pure and strong, wholesome alike for body, 
mind and soul; in eachis taught a theory of the rela- 
tionship, of man to man, individual and national, which 
lifts every willing hearer to an intellectual plane 
above the noblest philosophers of antiquity; in each 
is taught a spiritual doctrine of life that gives the 
humblest a vocation in life and a serene confidence 
in the future that was denied to the most favored 
pupils of Plato and Seneca. And the teaching of 
these churches rests absolutely and finally on the 
authority of Him whose birth was proclaimed as 
good tidings to all people. 

Upon a distant hill I see the slender cupola of the 
court-house. Within it is administered a type of jus- 
tice not unknown to the learned jurisconsults of 
Rome, or the rough and ready adjudication of the 
Germanic tribes; but it has been transformed by the 
influence of Jesus. It has a theory of family life, of 
the relation of master to servant, of man to man, 
that is wholly new. It would not hear a plea setting 
up the right of absolute authority of parent over 
child, of the possibility of human slavery or in justi- 
fication of self-murder. 

But it is not in either of these great institutions 
representing the Christian Church and the Christian 
State that we can see most plainly the influence of 
Jesus. Close built along the many streets are hun- 
dreds of houses. In these houses are homes, in these 
homes are the strongest, sweetest influences that 
our world knows. The husband does not wed his 
wife by a mere personal contract, but he enters into 
a solemn engagement, to which Jesus himself is a 
witness. They two become ina holy bond one flesh. 
If the husband is the head, in another sense equally 
true, equally well recognized, the wife is the mistress 
ofthe home. Both are under the law of the home, 
and that law is the law of love; and its teacher is 
Jesus. When children are born into such homes 

what joy is there! Whether boy or girl, there is re- 

joicing. Not the most sensual, the most unwilling 
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to bear the yoke of the lowly Jesus, to-day would 
dare to destroy the unwelcome daughter as at the 
time Jesus was born was so often done. The parents 
renew their love for each other in their children in a 
higher and holieratmosphere. The mother gathers 
about her the tendercharm of motherhood. She re- 
members the home of Mary in Nazareth, and she 
teaches her little ones to live like the boy who made 
that home of poverty so beautiful. The children 
are sealed with the symbol of dedication to God in 
Jesus, and are made to know that because Jesus lived 
as he lived they must live like him. 

From these hundreds ot homes I lift my eyes to the 
collegeon the hill. It isa Christian college, not be- 
cause it teaches theology, but because its conception 
of life, of existence, of the universe and all that it 
contains, is so completely controlled by the influence 
of Jesus, that its teaching is necessarily based on his 
teaching. The corner-stone of that teaching in this 
sphere is truth. Absolute, unqualified, unfettered 
truth is the greatest intellectual element in the influ- 
ence of Jesus. Never till Jesus came into the world, 
and since his coming only in the circle of his influ- 
ence, has the right of man to truth—the right of 
truth to rule in the affairs of men—been fully recog- 
nized. Only in. him do we fairly find an answer to 
the riddle of the ages, the dark question of the per- 
plexed Pilate: ‘‘Whatistruth?’’ We say with more 
positiveness of recognition than perspicuity of phrase, 
perhaps. but still with absolute conviction, that truth 
is conformity to the mind of God, and that Jesus, 
who is himself the truth and the revealer of the 
Father, is the way of approach to the perception of 
truth. So in this Christian college truth is not con- 
ceived of as an intellectual abstraction, but asa per- 
sonal attribute. This attribute of Jesus is held up as 
the supreme end of intellectual effort. And it is 
pointed out with unwearying persistency that truth 
is a vital thing for man’s life as well as for human 
thought. 

Thus as the Christmas morning broadens into full- 
est day, I recall how the influence of Jesus spreading 
from the manger in Bethlehem, touching first the 
adoring mother, the rejoicing shepherds and the wor- 
shiping magi, has spread from land to land and age to 
age, with ever-broadening light and growing fulness of 
manifestation. How marvelous has been the spread 
of this influence, how glorious its transforming 
power! The condition of this little town in this far 
Western world, peopled with strange men of many 
races all under the spell of this influence—some un- 
willingly, but the greater part willingly and gladly— 
sufficiently attests the marvel. And yet fully to com- 

prehend it we must look not without but within. 
What influence has Jesus had upon your life, my 
brother? Has he not made your life what it is—deep- 
ening its purposes, sweetening its relationships, sub- 
duing its passions, soothing its sorrows, stirring its 
aspirations, confirming its hopes? So, even so, can 
many testify, and this is the fullest fulfilment of the 
tidings the angel brought to the shepherds, of joy to 
all peoples. The Gospel of gladness has been borne 
on angel wings to the ends of the earth, and we who 
are not of the chosen race or the holy ‘land can join 
in the song of gladness the angels sang. For in Jesus 
are the promises ours, and in the influence of his 
Spirit we are made partakers of the everlasting life 
purchased by hisdeath. Let us then make glad each 
Christmas Day, singing and making melody in our 
hearts and saying: 


‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, 
good-will among men.’’ ‘‘ For unto us is born this day 
in the city of David a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord.”’ 


Easton, Penn. 


A Christmas on the Steppe. 


BY MICHAEL A. MORRISON, 


Ir was the evening of the twenty-third of Decem- 
ber, old style, and I was looking forward with but 
little pleasure to spending my Christmas in the an- 
cient Russian city of Kieff, whither I had been called 
on urgent business. As I stood at the hotel window 
and looked out on the wide Krestchatik, deep in snow, 
I had uncharitable thoughts of my Russian friends, 
several of whom lived in the vicinity of Kieff, not 
one of whom, altho they knew I was a stranger in 
their midst, and alone, had invited me to spend 
Christmas with them. The swift sleighing along the 
Krestchatik, the skating on the broad Dnieper were 
all very well for those who liked that sort of thing, 
but in my sour temper I could not enjoy them. And 
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to make matters worse there was a shop on the op- 
posite side of the street from the hotel, with rows of 
Christmas-trees in front stuck upright in the snow. 
Your Russian peasant, deep in the country, knows 
nothing of Christmas-trees, but the man in the town 
has adopted the pleasant custom, and here was this 
shopkeeper opposite doing a roaring trade, and happy- 
faced children and mothers were dragging home their 
resin-scented pine tops. 

Btit just as my heart was fullest of envy and un- 
charitableness the waiter entered with a letter for 
me. It was from an. old friend of mine, the school- 
master in the village of Gorkaya Balka—Sylvester 
Antonovich Tropin. He wrote: . 


** Dear Brother : [We thou'd and thee’d one another]. 
I hope I am not too late in asking you to spend Christ- 
mas with Sonya and me. [Sonya was his younger sis- 
ter]. We shall do our best to make you comfortable, 
and I know from old times that you don’t mind a shake- 
down bed and only indifferent fare, provided there is a 
warm heart offering them in love. Sis 3. 


Sylvester Antonovich and I had traveled together 
in some queer places in the Caucasus, and many a 
night we were well satisfied with a saddle for our 
pillow and a dew-steeped rug over us. His welcome 
invitation emptied my heart of all its bitterness. The 
jingling sleigh-bells grew musical all at once, and 
when I passed the Christmas-tree store half an hour 
afterward, on the way to telegraph my acceptance of 
Sylvester Antonovich’s offer, I stopped in an excess 
of benevolence to helpatiny fur-clad urchin to shoul- 
der a tree twice his hight. 

The steppe village of Gorkaya Balka lies thirty 
miles from Kieff and half a mile from its own railway 
station. It occupies both sides of a shallow hollow 
in the steppe, at the bottom of which the sluggish 
Gorkaya Rietchka flows to join the Dnieper when 
the ice is gone. The village itself is one of the most 
primitive and backward in the province, and I often 
wondered what had induced Sylvester Antonovich 
and his sister, gifted both of them, to bury themselves 
among all that ignorance. 

On the evening of the twenty-fourth. Sylvester 
Antonovich met meat the railway station. He kissed 
me on bothcheeks and shook my hand a dozen times. 
We started along the crisp, snowy road, making for 
the lights of the village.” It was bitterly cold, and an 
arctic wind swept in our faces from the north. In the 
moonlight we could see the cottages scattered along 
the sides of the Balka, or hollow, and on the top of the 
opposite hill the five cupolas of the church stood out 
dark against the sky. Once or twice on the road the 
schoolmaster stopped and listened to the clanging of 
the bells andcrossed himself muttering: ‘‘Gospod7 pom- 
zinz,”’—‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us.” The bells rang 
out musical and clear in the frost, and were the only 
sounds of the night. 

We directed our way through the scattered houses. 
Streets in the ordinary sense of the term, there were 
none. There wasa light in every humble hut, but 
the roads were deserted. At last we reached a long, 
whitewashed house within a small inclosure. 

««This is the schoolhouse,” said Sylvester Anton- 
ovich, pointing to the dari: half of the building, «and 
this is my dwelling.’’ We had not to knock, as the 
door was open, and a bright-faced, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed girl stood in it and welcomed us with the sweet- 
est of Christmas greetings. When Tropin wrote of a 
* shake-down bed and indifferent fare it was his mod- 
est way of putting it. The table was laden with good 
things—smoked ham and home-made sausages, eggs 
and butter, a pile of fresh bread, and a wonderful ar- 
ray of Sonya’s own preserves and pickles. The cloth 
was snowy white, and the bubbling samovar, bur- 
nished like a mirror, stood ready. Sonya sat behind 
the samovar, pouring out endless glasses of tea, and 
Sylvester Antonovich kept heaping up my plate with 
good things. E 

‘Christmas Eve, brother,’’ he said; ‘‘ you’re agen- 
tleman from ‘beyond the frontier,’ and your ways 
are not ours; we must not taste meat until after first 
service to-morrow.”’ 

He and his sister stirred and stirred their sugarless, 
creamless glasses of tea, and I, like the heathen I 
was, reveled in the fatof the land. They would have 
thought me lacking in curtesy and kindness had I 
elected to fast with them. 

But after supper I insisted on standing with them 
before the brown icon of our Savior, and I took Syl- 
vester Antonovich’s old Slavonic psalter and followed 
them as they recited from memory psalm after psalm 
and prayer after prayer. We stood there silently to- 
gether, Sonya in the middle, with bent heads. The 
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monotonous tolling of the bell was borne into the 
room, and the casements rattled withthe wind. Syl- 
vester Antonovich at last turned his face toward his 
sister. 

«*Sonya,’’ he said. 

The fair girl bent her head lower, and in a sweet 
undertone she concluded cheir family worship. 

«««Except the Lord build the house they labor in 
vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city the 
watchman waketh butinvain. It is vain for you to 
rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the bread of sor- 
rows; for so he giveth his beloved sleep.’”’ 

Sonya’s eyes were full of tears, and once or twice 
she sobbed as we sat together a moment or two in 
silence. After she had called the old woman who 
helped herin her household duties to clear the table, 
she bade us good-night in the customary beautiful 
words of the Russian peasants: 

‘‘God give you a quiet night!’’ 

««Sonya’s always like that on the eve of a holiday,’’ 
her brother explained. ‘‘She won’t sleep to-night. 
She'll pray all night through, the angel, before her 
own icon; but after mass to-morrow she'll be as bright 
as ever. Our poor mother was just like her.” 

Before daylight next morning we were on our way 
to the church on the hill, walking in the midst of 
troops of villagers bent for the same destination. 
They were in their best sheepskins, and they walked 
up the slope and stood about the church door and 
spoke kindly to the ‘guests of God,” as they called 
the half-dozen beggars who sat shivering in front of 
the church. 

-The schoolmaster appeared to be popular. and the 
villagers gathered around us in the dull light of the 
morning. 


‘«Greetings, Sylvester Antonovich,’’ they said— 


** greetings for the holiday of the Lord; greetings for. 


the Lord’s birth; God grant us all happiness.” 

And Sylvester and Sonya shook them by the hand 
and answered: 

. ‘*God be with you all; greetings for the birth of 
the Lord; God grant you all happiness.”’ 

Sonya and her brother stopped before each ‘‘ guest 
of God,” and dropped a copper coin and some wheat- 
en flour douéblikz, into their capacious bags. Into 
the church we all streamed in a body. its interior 
was opaque with the clouds of incense whieh filled it. 
The village priest, clad in all his ‘‘ornate,” was 
standing before the altar, swinging his censer, bow- 
ing to the pictures on the iconostasis and crossing 
himself, and the village choir boys were singing one 
of those strange, melancholy dirges so often heard in 
Russian churches. On the floor of the church there 


were scores of peasants, men, women and children, 


on their kness or prostrating themselves so that their 
foreheads touched the cold flags, and their, hands 


rested among the lumps of melting snow brought in. 


by the feet of the worshipers. It was unutterably 
impressive, unutterably sad, and Sonya was not the 
only one present who found relief for pent-up feelings 
in tears. The service was drawing to a close, and I 
noticed that all were standing expecting something. 
Suddenly the choir broke into a glorious Christmas 
anthem. It may have been indifferently sung, but it 
seemed to breathe new life.into those people until 
then so hopeless-looking, and with the painful res- 
ignation of dogs in their tired faces. ‘‘The Lord is 
born,” sang the choir, 
“The Lord is born in Bethlehem, c 

A greater than David— 

Anointed. 

Come to lead captivity captive ; 

Come to break our chains ; 

Come to free us from sin ; 

Come to lead us home. 

Halielujah, Hallelujah !” 

We streamed out into the frosty air, the sun hang- 
ing low and angrily red above the opposite hill. The 
«‘guests of God’’ made low obeisance as we passed 
them, and muttered their Christmas blessings on our 
heads. I felt that we had been worshiping; but 
there was astrain and a tension somewhere, a feeling 
that sorrow and toil, and a darkness that was hyper- 
borean, was brooding near and all around us. 

We reached the schoo! building again, and old 
Anastasia met us with altered looks. We nad left 
her in what I suppose was her ordinary mood of sad 
sobriety. I never saw a face so transformed with 
pleasure. She held two letters in her hand, which 
trembled with the pain of her joy. The letters were 
unopened, for the poor soul could not read. 

‘Oh, Sylvester Antonovich, open them and read. 
They are from Kolya and Vanya!’ 

Sonya stooped and kissed her, and the old mother 
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who had letters from her sons flung her arms round 
the girl’s neck and pressed her toher bosom. — 

The first letter was from her soldier son away in 
Turkestan, who sent his mother a ruble, his blessing 
and a greeting for Christmas. He wrote of the 
tawny sands in the Turkmen desert and of the life 
among strange people who spoke no Russian and wore 
long, brightly colored cotton robes down to their 
feet, and white turbans on their heads. He sent his 
greetings toa long list of old village friends, and in 
an especial manner to a certain Liubotchka, the men- 
tion of whose name made Sonya and the old mother 
smile; for they knew the secret of the soldier’s heart, 
and how he meant to marry Liubotchka when his six 
years’ weary soldiering were over. 

The other letter was from Vanya, a waiter ina tea- 
shop in Moscow, who inclosed three rubles, and said 
he was getting on finely, and would soon be a head- 
waiter andtake the money. Perhaps, in three years, 
he said, he would come home and start a little shop 
in-the village. He also had a long list of friends to 
whom he wished to be remembered, but there was no 
girl among them. There had been a girl once; but 
she was in Kieff, I heard afterward, and nobody men- 
tioned her name to old Anastasia. 

We were at dinner when the door was unlatched, 
and in stalked the huge bulk of Father Mefodi, the 
village priest. A boy accompanied him bearing a 
vessel with holy water, and the priest himself held a 
large gilt cross in his hand. 

‘¢Peace on this house,”’ he said, in his deep base 


' voice. 


‘« Peace be with you, Batushka.”’ 
‘‘ Greetings for the Lord’s birth, children.’’ 
- *¢May happiness be yours, Batushka.”’ 

The priest took the vessel of holy water and went 
over to the icon, where he crossed himself thrice. The 
holy water he sprinkled about the room. Heentered 
Sonya’s room and sprinkled it there as tho he could 
make it purer and holier than it had been. He 
sprinkled my room, that of Sylvester Antonovich 
and Anastasia’s kitchen. Then he took his brass 
cross and as each of us kissed it he made the sign of 
the cross over our heads. Sylvester Antonovich ac- 
companied him to the gate and then gave the holy 
man three rubles, a gift which elicited another bene- 
diction as he turned off to visit the next house and go 
through the same ceremony again. 

It was a happy day. The samovar bubbled all day 
long on the table, and the neighbors dropped in one 
after the other and had glasses of tea and little 
boublike. , 

«Greetings for the Lord’s birth,’’ they all said on 
entering. 

‘*God be with you,’’ they said on parting; and 
every one turned his eyes to the icon where Christ’s 
pale face looked down benignly upon them, 


Berwin, GERMANY. 





Great Books. 


BY THE VERY REV, F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean or CANTERBURY. 


I am asked to furnish some papers to THE INDE- 
PENDENT on the subject of ‘‘ Great Books” in gen- 
eral; which are to be followed by special papers on 
such supreme writers as Dante, Shakespeare, Milton 
and Bunyan. That such papers may be useful to the 
young, who desire the guidance of experience, I may 
fairly hope; and if I can impress upon the minds of 
serious learners the truths which I shall urge upon 
their attention, I feel no doubt at all that there may 
be some to whom I may thus be enabled to render a 
lifelong service. For, 

I. The multiplication of books in these days is 
almost beyond calculation. In any mixed society of 
educated people it is the exception to find that there 
are no authors present. Of clergymén beyond a cer- 
tain age the majority have published something, if it 
be no more than a volume of sermons. The output 
of fiction is so astonishingly large that we cannot 
but wonder who are the readers of the numberiess 
ephemeral volumes which appear and “perish like 
the summer fly.’’ It is said that the subterranean 
rooms of a well-known circulating library are crammed 
with tens of thousands of volumes, chiefly novels, for 
which, even when they have had a momentary vogue, 
there is no longer any sale. It is the inevitable fate 
of the immense majority of writers that their pub- 
lications fall more or less dead from the press, and 
very soon ; 

‘“* May bind a book, may line a box, 
May serve to curl a maiden’s locks.”’ 
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There are thousands of other books which, tho they 

are useful and profitable for a time, and accomplish 

‘the work for which they were intended, are then nat- 
urally superseded.. These are books for which their 
authors never expected more than a brief existence. 
Yet they have not been published to no purpose. 
They fall like the dead leaves of antumn; but just as 
the dead leaves have not lived in vain, since they 

* serve to enrich the soil into which they perish and 
are absorbed, so the thoughts of myriads of men, tho 
they possess no germ of immortality, do in their own 
limited degree furnish a contribution, ‘however infini- 
tesimal, to the intellectual life of their own genera- 
tion. i 

But if writers are thus abnormally numerous, what 
are we to say of readers? What is to be ¢hezr guide in 
an age when ‘‘of making many books there is no 
end”? Do we not want a new Khalif Omar to make a 
vast conflagration of heaps of accumulated rubbish ? 

II. Among this multitude of books there are many 
empty, commonplace, platitudinous books, and some 
positively dangerous and wicked books, tho they, 
happily, are not numerous. And, further than this, 
all books, as Mr. Ruskin says, may be classed as 
‘books for the hour or books for all time.’’ 

Now as the most general rules which I could give 
about reading, I should say to every young man or 
young woman: 

Make your deliberate choice, and do not attempt 
to read everything which comes in your way. It is 
not possible to know something about everything; it 
is rarely in our power to know everything about any- 
thing. But every one who aims at self-culture ought 
to have selected certain subjects about which he de- 
sires to be as well informed as his opportunities per- 
mit. Amid the vast accumulations of human knowl- 
edge there is not a single subject, not one period of 
history, not one sub-dichotomy of any one science, not 
one department of archeology, which, if we desire to 
obtain a secure mastery of it, will not require the 
study of a lifetime. If any one wishes to bea stu- 
dent he must make up his mind not to attempt too 
much, but to set aside whole realms of knowledge as 
not coming within the personal range of his limited 
faculties and short span of human existence. 

Mere indiscriminate reading of any kind should be 
resolutely abjured. The hasty omnivorous swallow- 
ing of all kinds of intellectual pabulum will as cer- 
tainly produce mental constipation as thoughtless 
gluttony will ruin the physical digestion. Smatter- 
ings of unassimilated knowledge are responsible for 
that shallow conceit of opinionated infallibility which 
abounds in those schools where 

“‘ Blind and naked ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed, 
On all things all day long.” 
In no other way can we account for the prolific and 
portentous phenomenon, which we daily witness, of 
nescience taking itself for knowledge and insolently 
denouncing what it is utterly incompetent to under- 
stand. Wemight imagine that those who talk and 
write from no higher standpoint than that of 
“IT am Sir Oracle, 
my lips, let no dog bark,” 
could safely be left to perish of their own decay; nev- 
ertheless their tone of confident assertion imposes on 
whole cliques and coteries of deluded adherents; and 
it is because they thus win credence that we so ofteu 
see 


And when I ope 


“The meanest having power upon the highest, 

And the high purpose broken by the worm.”’ 

A minute’s glance at many books is quite sufficient 
to show a practiced reader whether they contain 
anything which will be of use to him or not. If he 
sees, for instance, that they are written (as is the 
case with whole legions of books) from the stand- 
point of a stereotyped bigotry and an arrogant in- 
competence, he may without a qualm of conscience 
toss them into the benevolent capaciousness of his 
nearest waste-paper basket. To read useless, mean- 
ingless, tenth-rate books, written by men who make 
little popes of their own unprogressive opinions, by 
men whose incapacity is a sea without a bottom and 
without. a shore—to read amy books which are writ- 
ten without a conscience or an aim, is an inexcusable 
manslaughter upon time. It bears the same relation 
to real reading as indolent loafing does to healthy 
and vigorous exercise. The old advice, ‘* Lege, dege, 
aliquid herebit,’’ is very bad advice if it be meant to 
include dabbling in all kinds of literature. It is, 
however, true that even in books which are in the 
main worthless there are sometimes ‘‘two grains of 
wheat” hid in whole bushels of chaff. If we have 
the skill to secure these two wheat grains in a few 
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moments, they may be useful to us. But there are 
not many readers who have gained the power of evis- 
cerating books at a glance. 

Newspapers are necessary, and we cannot get on 
without them. The air of the whole world now thrills 
with common sympathies because the railroad and 
the telegraph bring the most distant regions into 
close contact, and there cannot be a mountain ascent 
in Alaska, or a volcanic eruption in Java, or a balloon 
sighted in the Polar Circle, without our hearing of it 
almost immediately. We cannot be indifférent to 
the history of the contemporary world; yet the 
amount of time deplorably wasted by numberless 
readers in idly devouring scraps of disconnected and 
vapid intelligence 1s quite inconceivable. Such read- 
ing must surely be meant only for those who are 

‘too weak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought, 


And swallow therefore, without pause or choice, 
The total grist, unsifted husksand all.’’ 


Ordinarily speaking, a glance of ten minutes, or 
even five minutes, at our daily newspaper will tell us 
all which we ought to know. It is, for instance, 
worse than useless to read through the squalid de- 
tails of every police trial, or the nauseous revelations 
of divorce courts, or vague political conjectures, or 
the sensational items of -‘‘ the silly season.’’ . There 
are papers which seem to exist for no other purpose 
than ‘‘to chronicle small beer.’’ There are other 
papers which, as Lord Coleridge said, are ‘‘ made up 
of personalities so trivial that, prior to experience, 
one: would have supposed they could not possibly 
have interested for a single moment, in the faintest 
possible degree, any human being.’’ How can one 
have time to think, or leave a margin to one’s life, if 
we spend hours every week in dabbling about what 
Mr. Lowell called ‘‘ the stagnant goose-pond of vil- 
lage gossip”? Of what advantage can it be to 
know that yesterday ‘‘Mr. Brown’s son swallowed 
a hickory-nut’’ or ‘* Mr. Jones’s cart-wheel-stuck ina 
mud rut’’? How can we inhale healthy air if we are 
always living in the midst of what another American 
calls ‘‘the miasma which arises out of the shoreless 
lake of human ditchwater’’? Says Mr. Lowell again: 

‘*In a world of daily, nay almost hourly, journalism, 
where every clever man, every man who thinks himself 
clever, or whom anybody else thinks clever, is called 
upon to deliver a judgment, point-blank and at the 
word of command, on every conceivable subject of hu- 
man thought—or on what sometimes seem to him very 
much the same thing, on every inconceivable display of 
human want of thought—there is such a spendthritt 
waste of all those commonplaces which furnish the per- 
mitted staple of public discourse, that there is little 
chance of beguiling a new tune out of the one-stringed 
instrument on which we have been thrumming so 
long.’’ 

But when the ‘‘news,” and ‘‘items’’ are full of 
gossip, scandal and spite; when they are like the 
verminiferous dust in which are incubated the germs 
of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness— 
the less we notice them the better. They are undi- 
luted poison to the healthy soul which loves charity 
and truth, 
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Jack’s Sermon. 


BY JACOB A. RIIS. 


JACK sat on the front porch in a very bad humor 
indeed. That was in itself something unusual enough 
to portend trouble; for ordinarily Jack was a philoso- 
pher well persuaded that, upon the whole, this was a 
very good world and Deacon Pratt’s porch the center 
of it on week-days. On Sundays it was transferred to 
the village church, and on these days Jack received 
there withthe family. If the truth were told it would 
probably have been found that Jack conceived the 
services to be some sort of function specially designed 
to do him honor at proper intervals, for he always re- 
ceived an extra petting on these occasions. He sat 
in the pew beside the deacon through the sermon as 
decorously as befitted a dog come to years of discre- 
tion long since, and wagged his tail in a friendly 
manner when the minister came down and patted him 
on the head after the benediction. Outside he met 
the Sunday-school children on their own ground and 
on their ownterms. Jack, if he didn’t have blood, 
had sense, which for working purposes is quite as 
good, if notsocommon. The girls gave him candy 
and called him Jack Spratt. His joyous bark could 
be heard long after church as he romped with the 
boys by the creek on the way home, It was even 
suspected that on certain Sabbaths they had enjoyed 
a furtive cross-country run together; but by tacit 
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consent the village overlooked it and put it down to 
the dog. Jack was privileged and not to blame. 
There was certainly something, from the children’s 
point of view, also, in favor of Jack’s conception of 
Sunday. 

On week-day nights there were the church meetings 
of one kind and another, for which Deacon Pratt's 
house was always the place, not counting the socia- 
bles which Jack attended with unfailing regularity. 
They would not, any of them, have been quite regu- 
lar without Jack. Indeed, many a question of grave 
church polity had been settled only after it had been 
submitted to and passed upon in meeting by Jack. 
‘‘Is not that so, Jack?’’ was a favorite clincher to 
arguments which, it was felt, had won over his mas- 
ter. And Jack’s groping paw cemented a treaty of 
good-will and mutual concession that had helped the 
village church over more than one hard place. For 
there were hard heads and stubborn wills in it as 
there are in other churches; and Deacon Pratt, for 
all he was a just man, was set on having his way. 

And now all this was changed. What had come 
over the town Jack couldn’t make out, but that it was 
something serious nobody was needed to tell him. 
Folks he used to meet at the gate, going to the trains 
of mornings, on neighborly terms, hurried past him 
without as much as a look. ‘And Deacon Jones, who 
gave him ginger-snaps out of the pantry-crock as a 
special bribe for a hand-shake, had even put out his 
foot to kick him, actually kick him, when he waylaid 
him at the corner that morning. The whole week 
there had not been as much as a visitor at the house, 
and what with Christmas in town—Jack knew the 
signs well enough; they meant raisins and goodies 
that came only when they burned candles on trees in 
the church—it was enough to make any dog cross. 
To top it all, his mistress must come down sick, wor- 
ried into it as like as not, he had heard the doctor 
say. If Jack’s thoughts could have been put into 
words as he sat on the porch looking moodily over 
the road, they would doubtless have taken something 
like this shape, that it was a pity that men didn’t 
have the sense of dogs, but would bear grudges and 
make themselves and their bettersunhappy. And in 
the village there would have been more than one to 
agree with him secretly. 

Jack wouldn’t have been any the wiser had he been 
told that the trouble that had come totown was that 
of all things most worrisome, a church quarre]. What 
was it about and how did it come? I doubt if any 
one of the men and women who strove in meeting for 
principle and conscience with might and main, and 
said mean things about each other out of meeting, 
could have explained it. I know they all would have 
explained it differently, and so added fuel to the fire 
that was hot enough already. In fact, that was-what 
had happened the night before Jack encountered his 
special friend, Deacon Jones; and it was in virtue of 
his master’s share in it that he had bestowed the 
memorable kick upon him. Deacon Pratt was the 
valiant leader of the opposing faction. 

To the general stress of mind the holiday had but 
added another cause of irritation. Could Jack have 
understood the ethics of men he would have known 
that it strangely happens that: 

‘‘ Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 

But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.”’ 
and that everybody in achurch quarrel having injured 
everybody else within reach for conscience’ sake, the 
season of good-will and even the illness of that 
good woman, the wife of Deacon Pratt, admittedly 
from worry over the trouble, practically put a settle- 
ment of it out ofthe question. But being only a dog 
he did not understand. Hecould only sulk; and as 
this went well enough with things as they were in 
general, it proved that Jack was, as was well known, 
a very intelligent dog. 

He had yet to give another proot of it, that very 
day, by preaching to the divided congregation its 
Christmas sermon, a sermon that is to this day re- 
membered in Brownsville; but of that neither they 
nor he, sitting there on the stoop nursing his griev- 
ances, had at that time any warning. 

It was Christmas Eve. Since the early Lutherans 
settled there, away back in the last century, it had 
been the custom in the village to celebrate the Holy 
Eve with a special service and a Christmas-tree; and 
preparations had been going forward for it all the 
afternoon. It was noticeable that the fighting in the 
congregation in. no wise interfered with the observ- 
ance of the established forms of worship; rather, it 
seemed to lend a keener edge to them. It was only 
the spirit that suffered. Jack, surveying the road 
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from the porch, saw baskets and covered trays car- 
ried by, and knew their contents. He had watched 
the big Christmas-tree going duwn on the grocer’s 
sled, and his experience plus his nose supplied the 
rest. As the lights came out one by one after twi- 
light, he stirred uneasily at the unwonted stillness in 
this house. Apparently no one was getting ready for 
church. Could: it be that they were not going; that 
this thing was to be carried to the last ditch? He 
decided to go and investigate. 

His investigations were brief but entirely .con- 
clusive. For the second time that day he was 
spurned, and bya friend. This time it was the dea- 
con himself who drove him from his wife’s room, 
whither he had betaken him with true instinct to 
ascertain the household intentions. _ The deacon 
seemed to be, if anything, in a worse humor than 
even Jack himself. The doctor had told him that 
afternoon that Mrs, Pratt was a very sick woman, 
and that, if she was to pull through at al] she must 
be kept from all worriment in an atmosphere which 
fairly bristled with it. The deacon felt that he had 
a contract on his hands which might prove too heavy 
forhim. He felt, too, with bitterness, that he was 
an ill-used man, that all his years of faithful labor in 
the vineyard. went for nothing because of some 
wretched heresy which the enemy had devised to 
wreck it; and all his humbled pride and his pent-up 
wrath gathered itself into the kick with which he 
sent poor Jack flying back where he had come from. 
lt was clear that the deacon was not going to church. 

Lonely and forsaken, Jack took his old seat on the 
porch and pondered. The wrinkles in his brow mul- 
tiplied and grew deeper as he looked down the road 
and saw the Joneses, the Smiths and the Allens go 
by toward the church. When the Merritts had 
passed, too, under the lamp, he knewthat it must be 
nearly time for the sermon. 
after the long prayer. 


They always came in 
Jack took a turn upand down 
the porch, whined at the door once, and, receiving 
no answer, set off down the road by himself. 

The church was filled. It had never looked hand- 
somer. The rival factions had vied with each other 
in decorating it. Spruce and hemlock sprouted 
everywhere, and garlands of ground-ivy festooned 
walls and chancel. The delicious odor of balsam and 
of burning wax-candles was in the air. The people 
were all there in their Sunday clothes and the old 
minister in the pulpit; but the Sunday feeling was not 
there. Something was not right. Deacon Pratt’s 
pew alone of them all was empty, and the congrega- 
tion cast wistful glances at it, some secretly behind 
their hymn-books, others openly and sorrowfully, 
What the doctor had said in the afternoon had got 
out. He himself had told Mrs. Mills that it was 
doubtful if the deacon’s wife got around, and it sat 
heavily upon the conscience ofthe people. 

The opening hymns were sung; the Merritts, late 
as usual, had taken their seats. The minister took 
up the Book to read the Christmas gospel from the 
second chapter of Luke. He had been there longer 
than most of those who were in the church to-night 
could remember, had grown old with the people, had 
loved them as the shepherd who is answerable to the 
Master for his flock. Their griefs and their troubles 
were his. If he could not ward them off he could 
suffer with them. His voice trembled a little as he 
read of the tidings of great joy. Perhaps it was age; 
but it grew firmer as he proceeded toward the end: 


“* And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God and saying: ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.’ ”’ 

The old minister closed the Book and looked out 
over the congregation. He looked long and yearn- 
ingly, and twice he cleared his throat, only to repeat 
‘*On earth peace, good-will toward men.’’ The peo- 
ple settled back in their seats, uneasily; they strange- 
ly avoided the eye of their pastor. It rested in its 
slow survey of the flock upon Deacon Pratt’s empty 
pew. And at that moment a strange thing occurred. 

Why it should seem strange was, perhaps, not the 
least strange part of it. Jack had come in alone be- 
fore. He knew the trick of the door-latch, and had 
often opened it unaided. He was in the habit of at- 
tending the church with the folks; there was no rea- 
son why they should not expect him, unless they 
knew of one themselves. But somehow the click of 
that latch went clear through the congregation as 
the heavenly message of good-will had not. All eyes 
were turned upon the deacon’s pew; and so they 
waited. 


Jack came slowly and gravely up the aisle and 
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stopped at his master’s pew. He sniffed of the empty 
seat disapprovingly once or twice—he had never seen 
it in that state before—then climbed up and sat, se- 
rious and attentive as he was wont, in his old seat, 
facing the pulpit, nodding once as one who should 
say, ‘I’m here; proceed!” 

It is recorded that not even a titter was heard from 
the Sunday-school, which was out in force. In_the 
silence that reigned in the church was heard only a 
smothered sob. The old minister looked with misty 
eyes at his friend. He took off his spectacles, wiped 
them and put them on again, and tried to speak; 
but the tears ran down his cheeks and choked his 
voice. The congregation wept with him. 

«« Brethren,’’ he said, when he could speak, ‘‘glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men! Jack has preached a better sermon 
than I can to-night. Let us pray together.” 

It is further recorded that the first and only quar- 
relin the Brownsville church ended.on Christmas 
Eve and was never heard of again, and that it was all 
the work of Jack’s sermon, 
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BY PROF. A. C. 


Tue German mind is raturally religious. The 
late Professor Christlieb, when addressing the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Berlin, in 1886, re- 
marked that the German nation was the people for 
the Gospel. This sentiment, used by the distin- 
guished speaker as a basis from which to urge the 
extension of active Christian effort, may well be 
deemed an exaggeration, if it be. taken in its literal 
meaning. But there is a simplicity, there is a depth, 
there 1s a heartiness about German piety, when it has 
not been blighted by rationalistic influences, which 
not only possess great attractive power for the Chris- 
tian visitor from another land, but which reveal to 
him a suggestingand inspiring tyye of Christian faith. 
Indeed, not a little of this religiousness may survive 
the loss of positive dogmatic belief. The link be- 
tween negative principles and the practical warmth 
which impresses the Anglo-Saxon mind so strangely 
when it appears in thinkers of the radical school, 
may perhaps be found in this fact of temperament. 
However this may be, the fact in general is evident. 
Whoever has been privileged to know the inner life 
of a Christian home in Germany, or has taken occa- 
sion to acquaint himself with the aims and the meth- 
ods of pzactical Christian work as it is there carried 
on, will cherish as a fragrant memory the thought of 
the childlike trust in God, of the patient courage 
under hardship, of the simple reliance upon Provi- 
dence, of the heart-acceptance rather than intellectual 
reception of the fundamental Christian verities, of 
the earnest devotion to the progress of God’s King- 
dom, which then he learned to love. 

But your true German is nothing if not musical. 
Under a somewhat unpromising exterior he often 
conceals, as he has done for centuries, a love ot the 
musical art, and a capacity in its pursuit which are 
calculated to put his Western critics tothe blush. In 
his own performance, or in listening to the efforts of 
others, he finds one of his chief delights, for, with 
Luther, he is convinced that 

‘* Of all the joys that are on earth, 

Is none more dear nor higher worth, 

Than what in my sweet songs is found, 

And instruments of various sound.’’* 
And if he is a religious man he will agree also with 
the great reformer in his further estimate of Frau 
Musica as God-given and suited for God’s service. 

‘* The heart grows still when I am heard, 
And opens to God’s truth and Word.” 

Hence it comes that the German Church is rich in 
its musical possessions, and enriches by its gifts the 
hymnology of foreign lands. It is possible that this 
alliance of music and piety is an original union rather 
than a developed growth. Perhaps, if our psychol- 
ogy of character were more nearly complete, we 
might be able to trace the beauty and charm of Ger- 
man lyrical poetry to the same root which issues in 
the simplicity and fervor of German religion. In any 
case the result is most beneficent. Both by way of 
the tunes towhich the hymns are sung and by way 
of their inner content, the sacred music of Germany 
is of pre-eminent value; 30 that the late Professor 
Schaff could say: ‘‘ Among the various Protestant 
Churches the German, beyond all question, takes the 
first place in the history of hymnology.’’ 





* The translation, as in the case of most of the quotations in this 
paper, is from Miss Winkworth, 
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The Teutonic genius for the service of song is no- 

where more manifest than in connection with the 
great Christian festivals. Happy in retaining with 
the Church Catholic the observance of the Christian 
year, the German Church has produced some of its 
noblest hymns in celebration of these memorial séa- 
sons of the chief events in Christian history. Thus 
Advent and Epiphany and Passion Week and Easter 
and Whitsuntide are marked by the choicest exam- 
ples of German sacred poetry, which now serve to 
express the deepest emotions of the believing heart, 
now to rekindle in souls where faith is dim the 
trust and comfort often better revived by a familiar 
hymn than bycreed or sermon. The hymns for 
Christmas have a note of peculiar sweetness. More 
than any other this festival unites religious aspira- 
tion with the life of the home. Therefore, its hold 
upon the German nation shows exceptional strength 
and persistence. This was exemplified during the war 
of 1870-71 in a very touching way. The greater part 
of the German army lay camped before Paris, wearily 
waiting for the reduction of the city. The trium- 
phant march from the Rhine to the center of France 
had ended for the time in the dulness of a protract- 
ed siege. At home, whither the thoughts of the 
soldiers turned, there were mingled in the hearts of 
the people pride and suspense, joy and mourning; 
for even a victorious war claims its heavy price. But 
the Christmas feast must be kept. So not only the 
higher officials and functionaries celebrated the day, 
but for the soldiery, along with the boxes from home, 
there had been transported many little fir-trees, and 
the visitorto the campon Christmas Eve caught 
glimpses of the messes gathered in something of the 
old home fashion, thothetrue home circles were hun- 
dreds of miles away in the Fatherland. 

The inner spirit of the German ceiebration of 
Christmas is finely represented in Luther’s hymns for 
the season. One of the best of them, and one dear 
to German hear:s, isthe carol, ‘‘ From Heaven above | 
to Earth I Come,” which was written by Luther for 
his own children, and then rewritten, the last hymn 
composed before his death. A few stanzas from the 
earlier version may be quoted: — 

‘‘To you, this night, is born a child 
Of Mary, chosen mother mild; 


This little child, of lowly birth, 
Shall be the joy of all your earth. 


“Tis Christ our God, who far on high 
Hath heard your sad and bitter cry; 
Himself will your salvation be, 
Himself from sin will make you free. 


“Ah, Lord who hast created all, 
How hast Thou made Thee weak and small 
That Thou must choose Thy infant bed 
Where assand ox but lately fed!”’ 
And then this verse, surely the sweetest, loveliest 
prayer that ever father or mother taught a child to 
say on Christmas Eve, or ever breathed over it as it 
lay asleep when wearied by the feast: 
‘“‘ Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 
Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee!” 

This hymn is of further interest in connection with 
an old German custom still surviving. In Miss Wink- 
worth’s words: ‘‘ It is still sung from the dome of the 
Kreuzkirche in Dresden, before daybreak on the morn- 
ing of Christmas Day.’’ In many German communities 
the morning of the principal days of the ecclesiasti- 
cal year are ushered in by chorals, played or sung from 
some high place in the village or town. Often the 
players are stationed in the church steeples; in Ber- 
lin it is on the cupola of the chapel in the royal pal- 
ace. Or it may be the tower of some castle or other 
elevated place where the performers stand. The effect 
in many cases is very beautiful. As the strains float 
down on the wintry air of Christmas morning or 
through the sunshine of Easter Day, the mind of the 
listener is easily brought into harmony with the spirit 
of the festival. Far beyond the music of the earthly, 
sometimes very earthly chorus, or Stadtmusckanten, 
thought rises to the music celestial, until it echoes 
in the heart throughout the coming day, or lingers 
there, perchance, for many days thereafter. 

Another daybreak song, familiar to us in its Eng- 
lish dress, is Gerhardt’s, 

‘* All my heart this night rejoices, 

As I hear 
Far and near 

Sweetest angel voices; 

‘Christ is born,’ their choirs are singing, 
Till the air 
Everywhere 

Now with joy is ringing,”’ 
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Gerhardt (d.1676), who has been called ‘the great- 
est hymn-writer of Germany, if not, indeed, of Eu- 
rope,’’ enriched the treasury of German sacred music 
by many of its best hymns, including a number of 
lovely Christmas songs (‘‘ Thee, O Immanuel, we 
praise,” ‘‘O blessed Jesus! This thy lowly manger 
is,” ‘Ich stech an Deiner Krippe hier,” etc.). The 
carol from which we have quoted may serve as a 
type of the lyrics of noble Christmas praises, as. the 
verses cited from Luther represent more closely the 
hymns of childhood and the home. The former class 
isa large one. Here belongs, for instance, Luther’s 
«« All praise to Thee, eternal Lord,’’ which is based 
on verses of a still earlier time, and the last stanza of 
which is especially melodious: 

"All this tor us Thy love hath done; 
By this to Thee our love is won; 
For this our joyful songs we raise; 


For this we sing Thee ceaseless praise. 
Hallelujah!” 
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that can provide these are not home, and therein 
lies the difference. Home without these is better 
than a dwelling among strangers with them. 
Nine-tenths of the native homes of Jerusalem are 
unpretentious, uncomfortable, and therefore unat- 
tractive to the Occidental. He cannot understand 
how so many of a family can live in so small an apart- 
ment and, with so little to make them so, seem to be 
so happy. The utilization of house room has been 
reduced to a fine art, when father, mother and any 
number of children that the Lord blesses them with 
can manage to exist in two and in some cases three 
rooms. One room will serve as living, dining and 
bed room. In the morning the beds, which are only 
thin ticks, are rolled up in bundles and hid away in 
some small recess or cupboard in the wall. The fam- 
ily has no table, and would not use one if it had, pre- 
ferring to sit or recline on the floor at meal-time and 
partake of their food from a large dish placed in the 


- center of the circle. 


Further examples of the same class would be 
Richter’s ‘‘ Freuet euch, erléste Brider,” or Terstee- 
gen’s ‘‘ Jauchzet, thr Himmel, frohlocket, thr Engel 
in Choren,” or Krummacher’s ‘‘ Empor zu Gott, mein 
Lobgesang!” and many others, In the majority of 
both these classes there is noticeable a characteristic 
combination of religious feeling with statements of 
the great doctrines for which Christmasstands. At 
times, even, the doctrinal element comes so much 
into the foreground thatthe lyric quality of the hymn 
is seriously curtailed. But this is seldom the case 
with the whole ofany one hymn. For the most part 
doctrine soon issues into praise, or becomes trans- 
fused with deep feeling, or yields a basis for sacred 
contemplation expressed in melodious verse. While 
in some cases we find the purest Christmas emotion 
expressed with almost no introduction of the thoughts 
on which it depends, as in the beautiful modern 
hymn, by the Catholic Mohr, which has so deserved- 
ly become a favorite among us: 

‘* Holy night! peaceful night! 
Thro’ the darkness beams a light; 
Yonder where they sweet vigils keep 


O’er the Babe who in silent sleep, 
Rests in heavenly peace. 

“Silent night! holiest night! 
Wondrous star! O lend thy light! 
With the angels let us sing 
Hallelujah to our King! 
Jesus our Savior is here!’’ 
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Homes and Home Life in Jerusalem. 


BY EDWIN S. WALLACE, 


Unirep States Consut AT JERUSALEM. 


THE account of home life in the Holy City will be 
interesting to the readers of this article only in so far 
as that life differs from their own. There are homes 
here of Christians and the better class of Jews which 
might be transported to any city of Europe or Ameri- 
ca and never occasion remark. The designs of the 
houses, the interior furnishings and the residents 
themselves are Occidental. They are more out of 
harmony with their surroundings here than they 
would be in Paris, London ar New York. 

The same is true of many other cities of the Orient. 
There is a charm about the life that makes some peo- 
ple overlook the unpleasant features, such as the 
wretched poverty and filth to be seen on every 
side, the lack of social and educational advantages, 
and the absence of many of the comforts of a more 
advanced civilization. The visitor of a few days 
wonders how any one can be content to live here; but 
the fact can be proved to-day by at least a hundred 
Americans and Europeans residing in the city of 
Jerusalem that they are not only contented here, but 
would be discontented in any place else. Many of the 
mission workers have returned to their former homes 
with the full intention of remaining. They have come 
back because, all in all, living here is to them more 
agreeable. They are victims of the Orient’s charm. 

As for the natives who leave to seek homes and 
fortune in foreign countries, all whom I have met 
look forward to.the time when they can turn their 
steps toward their own land, for none other can be 
in reality their home land. This cannot be because 
their home land is more beautiful or more fertile, for 
in these respects it will not compare with Europe or 
America. Palestine is wild and rugged in appear- 
ance, and most ofthe year has a very barren aspect. 
Its native inhabitants have few real comforts and no 
luxuries. The lack of these does not make them 
The lands 


restless for new and better conditions, 


This is a primitive method, to be sure, but suffices 
for the wants, and makes much less labor for the wife 
or servants; for it is a custom that obtains in some of 
the best Moslem homes where servants are numerous. 
One who has partaken of the hospitality that can be 
provided in this manner finds much less to criticise in 
the method of administering it than he did previous 
to the partaking. : 

One characteristic of Oriental home life, which is 
well illustrated by every grade of Jerusalem's popula- 
tion, is hospitality. Wherever you call, at whatever 
time of the day and upon no matter what business. 
you are expected to partake ofsome refreshment. It 
matters not how poor the home, a cup of coffee or 
glass of wine will be brought out by the hostess if it 
be a Christian home; if a Moslem home a servant will 
bring ina small cup of black coffee for each visitor, 
and cigarets will be offered. Until this mark of re- 
spect is offered and received no business matter may 
bediscussed. I have goneto the homes of the poor 
—Jew, Christian and Moslem—homes where I knew 
it was not always possible for the inmates to have 
enough of what we call life’s necessities and been 
offered these things, which to them are luxuries, and 
partaken of them not because of a desire todoso, but 
because a refusal would have been a breach of etiquet 
and would have caused pain. In most particulars 
our Western civilization is superior to that of the 
East; but when it comes to showing respect we must 
confess our inferiority. 

This respect is well illustrated also in the attitude 
of the young toward their elders. As long as the 
father lives, the sons, no matter tho they be gray- 
bearded men themselves, reverence him and defer to 
his wishes. The father is, in reality, the ‘‘head’’ of 
the family, and sons, grandsons and ‘great-grandsons 
acknowledge his pre-eminence. Similar respect is 
not shown to the mother or grandmother. From 
childhood the girl has been treated as inferior to her 
brothers. At marriage she assents, not dreaming of 
questioning, that her husband is the superior. When 
her sons have attained a certain age, she occupies to- 
ward them the position of servant rather than moth- 
er. Their wish is virtually law unto her. This in- 
feriority of woman is the belief and practice among 
all Orientals, and has been accepted by the women 
as the penalty their sex must pay. The Christian 
and Jewish women of England and America would 
regard the position of their Jerusalem sisters in the 
home and society as almost intolerable. 

In Moslem homes the marks of the inequality of 
the sexes are most noticeable. Until very recent years 
no Moslem women could read or write her own 
name. To educate her in any way was regarded as 
destructive of order as decreed by Allah and his more 
favored creature, man. To-day there is no real family 
life in Moslem households. The patriarchal idea 
obtains, and the husband is absolute ruler. His wife, 
or wives, is guarded as tho she were suspected, and 
conversation with a man whose relationship to her 
is more remote than that of brother is considered as a 
legitimate ground for divorce, and generally so re- 
sults. 

The Moslem wife never sits down toa meal with 
her husband should any male guest be present; and 
among the stricter ones not when her husband is 
alone. Her duty is to serve; and after her ‘‘ lord” 
has partaken of all he wishes, he sends the remains 
of his repast to the rest of the family. Where such 
customs obtain there can be little respect and less 
love between husband and wife; and yet to makea 
wholesale condemnation of thuse who indulge in such 
practices would be unjust. It must be remembered 
that for centuries in the unchanging East woman has 
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been regarded as man’s inferior and treated accord- 

ingly. Nothing else was known until comparatively 

recent years. The foreign element in the population 

is giving an object-lesson, and it is being gradually 

adopted by many of the natives. It will be a long 

time, however, before woman is given her rightful © 
place. 

. The most noticeable lack in the female portion of 
Jerusalem native homes is education. This is true 
among all classes and religions, tho 1 am informed 
that much advance in this particular has been made 
in recent years; and for this advance the mission 
schools are responsible. The Roman and Anglican 
Churches have done most along this line, and wher- 
ever they have been successful in securing the at- 
tendance of boys and girls have done them much in- 
tellectual good. These beneficent agencies have 
been able, to a very limited extent only, to reach the 
children of Moslem and Jewish parents. Native 
Christian families supply the scholars. 

As a natural consequence of this refusal to permit 
education, Moslem and Jewish girls grow up in abso- 
lute ignorance. Not only do they not know how to 
read or write, but they are unacquainted with even 
the commonest duties of the household. They must 
have the simplest sewing done by outsiders, No 
wonder that when early in life they become wives and 
mothers they are utterly unable to meet the obliga- 
tions of these two honored spheres of truest woman- 
hood. 

The persons who are responsible for this igno- 
rance—namely the men—are in the end the ones who 
suffer by it. Their homes are wretchedly kept, their 
children uncared for, their wives unattractive and un- 
interesting—a necessary evil. May the responible 
parties continue to be the victims of their own short- 
sightedness and their domestic miseries increase till 
they be compelled to treat wives, mothers and sisters 
as human creatures—their own equals! 

The home life of native Jerusalem women would be 
most monotonous to one who had ever been used to 
other conditions. To sit in the house and do noth- 
ing, unless it be to smoke the narghileh (Turkish 
water-pipe) or cigarets and talk the small talk of their 
neighborhood with their likewise mentally starved 
neighbors, seems to be the acme of their social enjoy- 
ment. Such an event asa social gathering, where 
husbands and brothers and near friends mingle with 
wives and sisters and femaie friends, has never 
taken place except among a very few of the native 
Christian families who have been influenced in this 
respect by European ideas. 

The variety of nationalities represented inthe Holy 
City makes it impossible to express in a sentence or 
two the characteristics of their homes and life. The 
Jews alone are so affected by the customs of the 
lands from which they have come, and in the midst of 
their Judaizing tendencies reproduce so much that 
is foreign to their Jerusalem homes that to specify 
the respects in which they differ would be beyond the 
province of such an article as this. It may be re- 
marked of all nationalities among them that a religious 
atmosphere pervades all their homes—an atmosphere 
that influences every department of the home. The 
children, as soon as they are able to lisp their pray- 
ers and to obey the requirements of the Law, are 
taught them bytheir elders. The adults are con- 
trolled in every action of life by the injunctions of 
this Law as given by Moses and interpreted by rab- 
binical authorities. The result appears to an out- 
sider to be a life of gloomy austerities among which 
but little that is joyous is apparent. The residents 
of the Jewish home do not sothink. They are here 
for their religion’s sake and find enjoyment in obedi- 
ence to that religion’s injunctions. 

Many of the Christian homes are pervaded by a 
similar religious spirit. Most of the Christian popu- 
lation are adherents of the Greek Church, a Church 
in which ceremony is carried to the extreme. What- 
ever the inward feeling, the outward form must be ex- 
pressed. The numerous priests and lower clergy can 
oversee each home, and their power is such that what 
they advise is acted upon. The same is true, tho to 
a less extent, in Latin, Armenian, Coptic and Syrian 
households. To disobey would be for a household 
to invite the censure of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and hence requires more independence than Christian 
householders here possess. Church lines are very 
rigidly drawn even in the home life. The common 
people see how jealous the patriarchs and priests are 
of those of other branches of the Church, and are 
affected by what they see. The result is there is lit- 
tle Christian love exhibited between the members of 
the different sects, 
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Poverty is an inmate of the great majority of native 
homes, and also seems to be present in most of the 
Jewish homes. With it comes wretchedness. There 
are sights to be seen on every side that make the heart 
sick; the wonder is how the inmates of some of the 
homes possibly endure their privations. That many 
of them do not can be learned by any one taking the 
trouble to inquire. The mortality among children is 
appalling, and is due to neglect. Inthe coldest time 
in winter, when snow and sleet fill the air, many fami- 
lies have no fires and their members are not half 
clad. Pneumonia is a frequent visitor, and seldom 
leaves without a victim. The majority of Jerusalem 
children die in infancy. é 

I cannot but believe that much of the poverty is 
caused, indirectly, by well-meaning people. It is an 
easily proved fact that more money for the relief of 
poor Jews and Christians come to Jerusalem than to 
any other city on earth. Four-fifths of all the Jews 
receive the benefit of the Chaluka—a charity fund 
provided by their coreligionists in other parts of the 
world and sent here to be distributed by the rabbis. 


Any one applying for it can have a share without. 


question. The amount each receives—except the 
rabbis—is not much, but is enough to permit its recip- 
ient. to live in wretched idleness. Without this the 
head of the family would have to engage in some 
useful employment; with it he is of no benefit to 
himself or anybody else. A great deal of Chris- 
tian money is alse sent. It enriches the Church 
whose adherents in other parts of the world ‘send it. 
Much of it finds its way to the individual Christian, 
and, as an equivalent is not rendered for it, does 
more harm than good. Generally speaking, the de- 
serving poor do not receive the benent of the money 
sent to Jerusalem. 

The home life of the children is not brightened by 
many joys. I have tried to find a reason for the un- 
childlikeness of Jerusalem children. They do not 
seem like children either in appearance or actions. 
They look old while still boys and girls. Life is too 
serious. Outside of the grounds of those schools es- 
tablished and taught by Europeans or Americans I 
have never seen a band of either girls or boys engaged 
in a good, healthful game of any kind. At home 
they seem subdued and reticent. The reason for this 
I cannot give. 

Young men and women have no social gatherings, 
no parties, no picnics. A young couple who are to 
be man and wife never see each other 2lone, and may 
never have thought of each other in this light. Their 
parents make all preliminaries,and when these are com- 
pleted the marriage takes place. A bride ten years 
of age is not uncommon among Jews and Moslems, 
and very common at twelveand fourteen. The latter 
age, fourteen, is not an unusual one for Christian 
girls to assume the duties of wifehood. These child 
marriages and the methods used to bring them about 
result in great unhappiness and frequent divorce. 

Divorce is disgracefully common among the Jews, 
and may be obtained by the husband for the slightest 
provocation. The rabbis have power to grant these, 
and do so for the modest sum of thirty piasters—less 
than a dollar anda half. This practice strikes at the 
sanctity of the home, and makes the life of many a 
wife one of continued fear lest her husband, displeased 
in some way, should send her away. This breaking 
ot the marriage bord is of frequent occurrence among 
the Moslems also, and a very easy process, the hus- 
band simply ordering his wife to leave. Among 
Christians the rules of the Church prevent such un- 
natural proceedings. 1 have heard of separations 
being granted, but never a divorce, by the ecclesias- 
tical officials. With matrimonial affairs the local 
government has no concern. These are all in the 
control of the spiritual heads of the various religious 
communities. 

From the above brief description of home life in 
modern Jerusalem there can be little gleaned by the 
dwellers in American homes that will cause feelings 
of envy. 


The Shadow and the Substance of Re- 
publican Government. 


BY PROF. FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, PH.D., 
Or CotumsBia University. 

WHETHER or not our political institutions are more 
or less republican than they were a generation or 
two ago, is a question that turns upon the meaning of 
the word ‘‘republican.” If by a republic we mean a 
government organized by a large body of electors, and 
carried on through the agency of representatives who 
are responsible to their constituents, our institutions 
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are certainly as yet republican in form. Between 
form and substance, however, there may be a vital 
difference; and nothing in the history of human in- 
stitutions is more familiar than the survival of forms 
from which the original content has forever disap- 
peared, 

The Republics of the past did, indeed, disappear 
in form and‘in name, as well as in substance. The 
Republic of Rome became a despotism and then an 
empire; the Republics of Florence and of. Venice dis- 
appeared before the power of the Dictators; the first 
Republic of France gladly exchanged its anarchy and 
bloodshed for the despotic rule of the first Napoleon; 
the second Republic of France willingly surrendered 
itself to the imperial will of Napoleon III. 

We hardly need to fear that within any future which’ 
human foresight can now explore the political in- 
stitutions of our own country will cease to be republic- 
an in name and outward semblance. It is peculiarly 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon civilization to pre- 
serve ancient forms while greatly, or even wholly, 
changing the substance within. The British Gov- 
ernment is stilla monarchy in name; its House of 
Peers is still in seeming a co-ordinate branch of the 
lawmaking power. In reality Great Britain has long 
been one of the most democratic of modern nations, 
and the House of Commons is practically the absolute 
sovereign. 

In the United States we have seen in our political 
development more than one exemplification of this 
transformation of institutions. The founders of the 
Constitution expected that the Electoral College 
would be the real electing body; and from 1778 until 
1800 the Electoral College did, in fact, choose the 
President of the United States But in 1800 the 
practice of putting forward the nominees of a con- 
gressional caucus sprang up and rapidly strength- 
ened, and until 1824 our. Presidents were in reality 
chosen by Congress, whose decisions were ratified by 
the Electoral College. Then followed a brief period 
of nomination by the State Legislatures. This was 
succeeded by the present system in 1831 and 1832, 
when for the first time candidates were put in nomi- 
nation by conventions of the two dominant parties. 
Since that time the Electoral College has been in 
practice nothing more than a dignified body formally 
to ratify the decision already made, and the last pre- 
tense that it was or could be anything more disap- 
peared in 1877, when James. Russell Lowell refused 
to cast his vote for Tilden, and thereby to terminate 
the dangerous contest between Tilden and Hayes, on 
the ground that he could not honorably act other- 
wise than as his constituents had expected when they 
voted for him. . 

Yet more significant, if not’ so well understood, is 
the change that has taken place in the methods of 
making and amending statute laws. Probably the 
majority of American citizens still suppose that State 
Legislatures are a law-creating power. Aciually 
they make law to-day only as the Electoral College 
elects a chief magistrate. Legislators merely formu- 
late and ratify measures already prepared elsewhere. 
Very seldom, indeed, does a member of a Legislature 


introduce a bill drafted by himself, and in which he’ 


himself is personally interested. Bills are prepared 
by associations, clubs, individuals and party man- 
agers. They are taken to the State capital by paid 
agents, who ascertain what Representative and what 
Senator are, on the whole, the best persons to intro- 
duce the measures as drafted, and who then watch 
them through every stage of progress to enactment 
or defeat. Legislatures, in fact, have become forms, 
and the real lawmaking power has moved back into 
the hands of individuals, party organizations, and 
other voluntary associations. 

Under this system party organizations have ob- 
tained control of governmental machinery, and with- 
in each party a smaller voluntary group, consisting of 
the workers and the leaders, the ‘‘ machine ’’ and the 
‘*boss,” has risen to an unstable supremacy, which 


is practically absolute most of the time, altho now > 


and then it is greatly limited by faction or revolt. 
Consequently, all measures, good and bad, that origi- 
nate outside of party organizations, must be put in 
line with party interests. If they antagonize the 
plans of the ‘‘boss” and the ‘‘machine ” they are 
usually defeated ad initio, because of the certainty 
that all party men who support them will fail of re- 
nomination, or of appointment, or of promotion in 
the future. Obviously, therefore, the question 
whether our system of Government by voluntary 
organizations and _ personal leadership, working 
through governmental forms that are repubtican in 
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name. and appearance, shall be also republican in 
reality, is one that will be answered by the rela- 
tions that develop between party organization on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, those thousands 
of free associations, which are primarily concerned 
with business, religion, science «art, education and 
philanthropy, but are compelled from time to time 
to ask for changes in existing law or administration. 
Theoretically, the government that has its springs in 
voluntary initiative, should be the freest, the most 
truly republican, of all known modes of government. 
Theoretically, the leadership of the ‘‘ boss’’ should 
be flexible and delicately sensitive to public feeling; 
because, theoretically it is a product of a free compe- 
tition and natural selection among bosses. Actually, 
however, when the political party has made itseif the 
only form of non-governmental organization through 
which other forms can influence the legislative body, 
the government that results is republican in reality 
only if a majority of voters are keenly alive to the im- 
portance of maintaining other forms of free associa- 
tion besides their party; to the importance of secur- 
ing consideration for every question upon its merits, 
and to the importance of keeping the way open for 
every natural leader of men to rise to a_ position of 
influence. If a political party can retain power by 
other means than its appeal to conscience and intelli- 
gence, or if two great parties by deals and trades can 
defy both common sense and common morality, a 
government republican in name and form must soon 
cease to be republican in fact. 3 

Herein lies the danger of those relations which 
party organizations have established, with interests 
that furnish the pecuniary means for great political 
undertakings. It is no secret that in former years 
the Republican Party drew its revenues from office- 
holders, who were systematically assessed; it is no 
secret that in the last Presidential contest the same 
party obtained the revenues with which it conducted 
its campaign of education against the free silver 
movement by contributions from the great corpora- 
tions. Directors did not hesitate to appropriate the 
money of their stockholders to this purpose, or to jus- 
tify their action by the plea, that the very existence 
of business interests was imperiled. The enormous 
danger for the future that lurks in this argument and 
practice needs only to be mentioned to be under- 
stood. The Democratic Party, on the other hand, 
has, until recently, drawn its revenues in the great 
cities chiefly from saloons and from various forms of 
vice. It is generally believed that in the recent mu- 
nicipal campaign in New York the Tammany organi- 
zation expended large sums cf money that were ob- 
tained from corporations enjoying public franchises. 

Is there a lesson for the citizen to draw from these 
notorious facts? Is the substance of republicanism 
endangered unless certain changes in our present 
methods of government can besecured? Isthe most 
important practical conclusion, perhaps, the sugges- 
tion that such great services as those which are now 
rendered in our cities by corporations holding fran- 
chises, and such great pecuniary interests as the liq- 
uor traffic, should be taken altogether out of private 
hands, and placed within the control and manage- 
ment of the State? 

An affirmative answer to these questionsis held by 
many thoughtful men to be almost necessarily. true; 
and they therefore throw themselves with sincere 
earnestness into the agitation for a public ownership 
of quasi-public enterprises. It is highly probable 
that in a measure their efforts will be successful. 
The present drift of public policy is toward an ex- 
pansion of the business activities of municipal cor- 
porations. This tendency, however, is not without 
its own great dangers. Political parties that at heart 
believe in the spoils system can probably destroy the 
reality of popular government more quickly through 
the exploitation of a gigantic public business than 
through any other means. To look to Socialistic 
measures for an increase of essential Republicanism is, 
I fear, to misapprehend either Republicanism or 
Socialism. The substance of Republicanism must be 
preserved, if at all, by further increasing, not by cur- 
tailing, the freedom of individual initiative, the 
vitality of voluntary organization, the competitive 
struggle among the true natural leaders of men; and 
by more strenuously demanding thax political parties 
shall deal openly, soberly and honestly with public 
interests. 

All this can be accomplished if the ‘‘boss’’ and 
the ‘‘machine” can be made responsible to the 
party. _ The party will then be itself responsible to 
the public. Just how such responsibility is to be 
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brought about perhaps no one at present very clearly 
sees.. Until the thing actually happened no one in 
England foresaw how a shamelessly corrupt party 
government was to become sensitively responsible to 
public opinion through the device of ministerial re- 
sponsibility in the House of Commons. A very dif- 
ferent device will have to be invented for the United 
States; but it is not unreasonable to expect that in 
one way or another the ‘‘ boss” and the ‘‘ machine” 
will presently be made as strictly accountable to their 
party as are the Prime Minister and his associates in 
the British Cabinet. 
New York City. 





F ine Arts. 


The Old Masters at the Union League 
Club. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


Ir would be a great loss were the exhibitions of the 
Union League Club to cease, as we realize through a 
lapse in their sequence last winter. The gallery is so 
well proportioned and the light is so perfect that a 
good picture looks its very beston the walls. And how 
very beautiful is that ‘‘ Elizabeth of France,’”’ once the 
property of Queen Isabella of Spain! In recent notes 
on some old masters at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, we 
spoke of this and of its companion picture, ‘‘ Henrietta, 
wife of Charles I,’* of England, verily a masterpiece by 
Van Dyke. But what a chef d’euvre is this portrait by 
F. Pourbus; a beautiful face, lips that would part 
to speak, and endless and effective detail of pearls 
and embroidery of gold! A picture not less remarkable 
and lovable is ‘* Za Piazzetta,” at Venice, looking out on 
the bay between the twocolumns, the square in shade 
from the palace on the right, the strong sun striking 
the angle of the Ducal Palace on the left. : 

Francesco Guardi, 1712-1793, is always an architec- 
tural draftsman of rare skill, but oftenhis work might 
as well be a monochrome in browns. This time he is 
the forerunner of those lovers of brilliant color, of floods 
of sunlight, who would wish us to forget that gray 
skies ever arch over the lagoons and palaces of Ven- 
ice. How one feels the morning in the white-tipped 
sails with their lower margins dipped in the surface 
mist. The sky is beautiful. The people live and move 
on the Piazetta. 

But the invitations call especial attention to the Rem- 
brandt. It is the well-known ‘‘Standard Bearer’’; it 
cost fabulously, it belongs to Mr. George Gould, it once 
belonged to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and afterward to the 
Earl of Warwick, and the canvas measures 45x54% 
inches. 

It is of no use to concealintense disappointment 
when hopes have been raised so high. It is, indeed, a 
Rembrandt of beautiful passages, culminating in the 
face so like the famous ‘‘ Homme au Baton,” of the 
Louvre. Itisathree-quarters length of a man in a 
belted jerkin, holding the staff of a tricolor banner, 
which forms a part of his background; the right hand 
holds his gloves. The hair is gray, the light is con- 
centrated upon the face, to accentuate the interesting 
profile line of the face seen nearly in. front; but the 
white feathers which fall to the rear and left of the 
black hat spoil, it may de felt, the unity of the chiaros- 
curo. The canvas, as a whole, is opaquely brown. The 
man does not stand well, the face lacks character, and 
if the canvas had fallen into the hands of the noble 
collector, who chopped off the legs of Charles the First 
because he did not filla destined space, and the noble 
collector had chopped off six inches of blunk can- 
vas at the leftit would hardly be missed. It seems 
mournful not to appreciate more worthily a Rembrandt 
once owned by Sir Joshua Reynolds! 

A little sketch head by Rembrandt of a noble old 
man like a St. Jerome, rubbed in with brown, the lines 
of the locks wiped out with the brush-handle, the light 
side of the face gone over with suggestions of opaque 
color, and an unfinished head by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
show how these great portrait- painters began acanvas. 
A noble finished-portrait by Romney (1754-1802) repre- 
sents ‘Lady Caroline Stevens’’ in youthful freshness. 
There is great dignity combined with beauty in the 
face. The canvas is of agreen-gray tone, according with 
the powdered hair en Pompadour. An excellent exam- 
ple of Greuze—a child called ‘* Innocence” looking at 
shells in a little glass case held in her hand, and the 
fine ‘‘ Portrait of a Woman,” by Franz Hals (1584-1666), 
recently noticed—lead us back to the portrait by 
Cranach (1472-1553) of Elector Frederick III of Saxony 
—pious, flat as a poster, in three tints, and exceedingly 
well preserved, even to the black lines which edge his 
finger-nails, apparently regarded as ornamental ac- 
cents. 

In landscape there is very little, but that little in- 
cludes two by Constable of as opposite styles as if they 
were by different masters. In one, clouds float leisure- 
ly over a broad river valley filled to the horizon with 
infinite topographical detail of hedgerows and groups 
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of trees, a triumph of the union of loving minutia with 
breadth of effect. Theother represents Nature in one 
of her grand moments; white clouds stand up in the 
sky like pinnacled palaces, being thinned and spirited 
away after the shower by the returning sun which 
strikes full upon a great-sand bank, its warm hues con- 
trasting with the Delacroix blue of the distance. 

Not less a pleasure to see is an effect of double light 
of setting sun and ‘‘ Moonlight near Norwich,’’ by 
John Chrome, with its Rembrandtesque concentration 
of light in the sky, reflected downthe near water. It is 
rare that such a score of pictures are collected, and we 
wish there might be some arrangement for art students 
to study them. 





Acompetition was held some time since for a monu- 
ment te cost $250,000 and to be erected to soldiers and 
sailors upon the Plaza site, Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Two young architects, the Messrs. Stough- 
ton, were adjudged the first place by a most competent 
committee. Now the Municipal Art Commission, who 
have the power of refusing a site, say that it is not 
suited to the Plaza. The Messrs. Stoughton agree that 
another site might be preferable; and they would like 
to have the monument erected at 127th Street, where 
Riverside Drive turns sharply about the Park, and the 
monument would stand at the head of the proposed vi- 
aduct. To reopen the competition is manifestly unjust 
to them, and might reflect upon the motives of those 
who say that they do not object to the design itself, but 
only to its erection at the Plaza. 

New York Cry. 





Sanitary. 


Military Surgery. 


No better way of making one appreciate the advance 
of the world along strictly scientific lines can be found 
than to go back and study the military surgery of the 
world. Dr. Mitchell Banks, of Edinburgh, gave a 
most interesting address before a meeting of the British 
Medical Society in Montreal, in September, in which he 
refers to an admirable research made by Sir James 
Simpson, to settle the question as to whether the Ro- 
mans had ‘provided their army with medical officers, 
and, strange to say, all the positive testimony to be 
found is contained in mortuary or votive tablets; and 
there is now in the Newcastle, England, Museum, a 
tablet that was prepared to perpetuate the memory of 
a young military doctor, who belonged to a cohort that 
is known to have been present at the battle of Mons 
Grampius, and also it was stationed at Borcovicus—now 
Homesteads, on the line of Hadrian’s Wall. There are 
four other tablets in existence relating to military men, 
one erected by an affectionate wife to the memory of 
her husband—a medicus legionis; and another tells that 
M. Satrius Longinus was medicus duplicatorius to the 
trireme ‘‘Cupid’’—the duplicatorius, meaning that by 
long or meritorious services he was entitled to double pay 
and rewards. 

Hundreds of years passed, in which no notable mili- 
tary surgeon appeared; but in 1517 was born in France, 
of very poor parents, Ambroise Paré, who became a 
barber-surgeon,and at the age of nineteen began ‘'t) fol- 
low the wars’’—a born genius, tho only the son of a 
joiner. He servel under four French kings, and, tho 
an earnest Huguenot, his life was spared inthe awful day 
of St. Bartholemew, to tend the wretched and remorse- 
ful king, whose name was execrated from that day forth. 
Paré’s grand discovery was the application of the liga- 
ture tothe arteries which must be severed in the am- 
putationofalimb. Before his day the first step after 
severing the limb was to plunge the bleeding stump 
in boiling oil! Paré substituted a ligature on each 
severed blood-vessel, and now, as Dr. Banks truly says: 





‘“‘In our own day the ligature is made of aseptic animal 

material (kangaroo tendon) which the tissues quietly ab- 
sorb, with no pain whatever; this is really the pitch of per- 
fection.” 
In Paré’s day it was believed that the danger from 
gunshot wounds came from the poison of gunpowder 
conveyed on the bullet. To counteract the evil action 
of this, the treatment was to pour into the wound boil- 
ing oil in which elderwood bark had been stewed. On 
one occasion Paré had not this ‘‘ infernal concoction ” at 
hand, and he used acold mixture of yolk of egg, oil of 
roses and turpentine. He passed a sleepless night 
from anxiety lest his departure from the old routine 
should injure his patients; and his delight the next day 
was unbounded when he found that they had had but 
little pain, and the wounds were free from inflamma- 
tion and swelling. This became his panacea for wounds 
thence forward. He said himself in regard to the lig- 
ature: 

“It was taught me by the suggestion of some good 
angel, as I interpret it. And thus I wish all chirurgeons, 
todoe. For itis notin our art as it is in civill affairs, that 
prescription, law or authority should prevail over right 
reason.”’ 

It was very hard for the highly educated,conservative 
old practitioners to believe in his abilities; they said 
“he wasa man unfurnished of the sacred gifts of grammar 
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and rhetoric, neither had he tasted of the sweet fountain 
and well-spring of philososophie, and therefore he could 
not be a good surgeon.” 

Dr. Clowes, a famous surgeon of Shakespeare’s time, 
answers the cavilers thus: 

“It is possible for a man to be a good surgeon tho he 

had nevera tongue in his head; he never went about to 
teach the tongues, but to write and teach the art of sur- 
gery inthe French tongue to all young practitioners, for 
the better relief and comfort of many sick and diseased 
persons.’’ 
He died rich and honored, and his devout spirit may be 
inferred from his remark after the recovery of a 
wounded officer: ‘‘ J treated him, God cured him’’; and he 
afterward made that sentence his motto. 


Education. 
Graduates of Indian Schools. 


A RECENT editorial referred to the extent to which 
the Government is prepared to carry on in its own 
schools the work of Indian education. The report of 
the Superintendent of Indian schools, just issued, in- 
dicates that the Government is prepared to give to its 
copper-colored juveniles intellectual and industrial 
training of a high order. 

The Superintendent lays special stress on the advan- 
tages both experienced and expected from the exten- 
sion of Civil Service over Indian schools, and by a series 
of tables effectually disposes of statements, circulated, 
notably by Captain Pratt, of Carlisle,to the effect thatthe 
Civil Service does not secure even comparative stability 
of tenure of office. Moreover, he testifies emphatically 
as to the gain in efficiency and devotion to duty which 
Civil Service has brought to Indian school work. He 
regrets, however, that while school appointments have 
been removed from partisan patronage promotions of 
school employés are not yet exempt from such mis- 
chievous influences. 

The much-discussed and disparaged ‘‘ returned stu- 
dent”’ receives kindly appreciative notice, conclusions 
being drawn largely from Hampton’s carefully kept 
record of 450 students sent back from that institution to 
reservation homes during a long series of years. Those 
classed as *‘ excellent ’’—teachers, missionaries, trained 
nurses, mechanics, exceptionally successful farmers, 
etc., those who have unusual influence or ability— 
number 190. The 200 ‘‘ good” are temperate, indus- 
trious, legally married (if married at all), and exert a 
decided influence for civilization. The ‘“‘ fair,”’ num- 
bering 100, are sick or mentally deficiert, or have re- 
ceived but a few months of training and could be ex- 
pected to have but little or no influence The 40 witha 
*“poor’’ record, while not actively bad, lend their in- 
fluence against the better way, have had advantages 
which called for better records, or are recovering them- 
selves after serious falls. Of the 10 classed as ‘‘ bad,” 
all but one had the wretched heritage of bad white 
blood. The struggles and victories of *‘ Hampton’s 
Returned Students,” as portraved in a paper read be- 
fore last summer’s institutes, fully justify the Superin- 
tendent when he says: 

“Honor and grateful admiration are due to the young 
heroes and heroines who annually go forth from our In- 
dian schools, pitting their lives against adamantine walls 
of unreasoning tradition and superstition, wresting victory 
for themselves and their unwilling people from conditions 
which seem utterly hopeless It is not to be wondered that 
of these soldiers of a new dispensation numbers {fall by 
the wayside or succumb to fear or worse; but the misfor- 
tune or dishonor of these should not render us blind to the 
steady valor ot the greater throng who are pushing ahead, 
gaining their ground inch by inch. 

‘Returned students may have relapsed more or less com- 
pletely into Indian savagery; a number of them may have 
suffered intense agony in this process; others may have 
fallen into evil ways; yet the partial or increasingly com- 
plete success of the greater number of these heroic lovers 
of their race entitles them to the proud distinction of con- 
stituting the most efficient factor in the elevation of their 
people into the light of American civilization. To decry 
them because of the failure of the unfortunate or the fall 
of the weak would be to decry a victorious army because 
of the fallen comrades it left on the field, and because of 
the cowards or worse that fell into the enemy’s hands.”’ 

Associations for mutual self-help now being formed 
and fostered among returned students and other “ pro- 
gressives”’ will do much to prevent the ‘‘lapsing”’ of 
these students, which cannot be denied, ought to be 
expected, is always saddening and usually exaggerated. 

Over 37 per cent. (648) of the school employés are 
Indians; a year ago the proportion was 28 per cent. 
Opinions differ regarding the average efficiency of In- 
dian as compared with white employés; but the major- 
ity testify that they are not inferior in their devotionto 
duty and steadiness of purpose, particularly if employed 
in some tribe other than their own, where they are not 
hampered by early traditions and importunate relatives. 
Unquestionably, putting Indians into such positions of 
responsibility gives them definite life purposes, stimu- 
lates the ambition of advanced pupils, and raises up 
among the Indians those who by experience and self- 

reliance may become missionary leaders of their peo- 
ple. 
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CoNGRESS has adjourned over the holidays, after 
having got the legislative business of the session well 
under way. The program of the Republican leaders 
is not entirely settled, altho it has been determined 
to take up, among other questions, in addition to the 
several appropriation bills, those of immigration, 
bankruptcy and currency reform. The Democratic 
Representatives have held a caucus and decided to 
resist all efforts to retire the greenbacks; to oppose 
the extension of the National banking system and the 
reduction of taxes on National banks; to favor the 
passage of the Senate resolution acknowledging the 
existing war in Cuba, and also the early passage of a 
just and wise national bankruptcy bills. Congress 
has done little of importance except in the way of 
appropriations. One of the appropriation bills has 
been adopted by the House, and another has been 
under discussion during the week. Two important 
measures which have passed both houses are those 
relating to the relief of persons supposed to be starv- 
ing in the Klondike region, and prohibiting citizens 
in the United States from engaging in pelagic sealing 
after the passage of this act. 


THE Klondike bill makes an appropriation of $200, - 
000, to be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War for the purposes of transportation and 
distribution of supplies. General Miles believes that 
expeditions should be sent over both routes to the 
Klondike, so that if great delay is caused by obstruc- 
tions on one route there may be a chance of getting 
through promptly by the other route. He would 
send one expedition over the Dalton trail from Dyea 
to Dawson City, Belle Isle or Circle City; the other 
from the mouth of Copper River to Belle Isle. Not- 
withstanding the prospect of a hard winter and starva- 
tion, people are still leaving for that region. Last 
week an expedition, in which there were a large num- 
ber of women, went out. New vessels are being 
buiit for the Yukon, and the next season promises to 
be aheavy one. The bill prohibiting pelagic sealing 
isa sweeping one. It not only forbids citizens of the 
United States to engage in pelagic sealing in Bering 
Sea and the waters of the Pacific Ocean adjacent 
thereto, but it also prohibits importation of skinsinto 
the United States from any source whatever. The 
prohibition extends to all skins which have been 
taken in the Alaskan waters, and applies to them, 
whether in the raw, dressed, dyed or manufactured 
state. As the United States is the largest market in 
the world for sealskins the effect of this prohibition 
will be greater perhaps than the prohibition with 
reference to pelagicsealing. The purpose of the new 
law isto put our Government in the right attitude 
toward Canada and Great Britain. We can now say 
that we have prohibited all under our Government 
from engaging in the practice, and can urge that Great 
Britain adopt a similar regulation. 





THE Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House has received the draft of a bill from Secretary 
Gage embodying the propositions of his annual re- 
port, and Mr. Gage has himself been before the Com- 
mittee and has, in response to questions, given his 
views quite fully. The bill follows the recommenda- 
tions of his annual report. He stated that he did 
not regard it as acomplete and final measure, but as 
an advance toward making our currency system what 
it ought tobe. In explaining it he stated that the 
objects he had in view were fourfold: (1) To com- 
mit the country more thoroughly to the gold stand- 
ard, removing as far as possible doubts and fears on 
that point, and thus strengthening the credit of the 
United States at home and abroad; (2) to strengthen 
the Treasury in relation to its demand liabilities so 
as to enable it to maintain on a parity through inter- 
changeability with gold all these demand liabilities, 

‘including the present large volume of silver certifi- 
cates and silver dollars; (3) to accomplish these ob- 
jects in such a way as not to contract the volume of 
the currency in circulation; (4) to take an initial step 
toward a system of bank-note issues without the con- 
ditional deposit of public bonds and security therefor. 
Secretary Gage announced that another bill would 
be framed and presented to the Committee embody- 
ing the recommendations of the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury with reference to borrow- 
ing, when circumstances demand it, $100,000,000 for 
a term not exceeding a year, 


ee 
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Servey of the World. 


Mr. GaGe's bill and his defense of it seem to have 
made an excellent impression on the Committee and 
the country generally. It is of interest to note that 
the Convention of Southern Bankers at Atlanta, Ga., 
last week, adopted resolutions for such a reform in 
the currency system as would take the Government 
out of the banking business and furnish a more elas- 
tic currency, proposing the retirement and cancella- 
tion of the greenbacks and the Treasury notes of 1890, 
and an increase of the amount of gold and silver in 
circulation among the people; an extension of bank- 
ing privileges and a reduction of the eight different 
kinds of money to two, namely, specie and bank-notes. 
The National Board of Trade in session in Washing- 
ton expressed its approval of the main points in the 
President’s Message respecting currency reform. In 
connection with the currency question it is important 
to note that the Indianapolis Monetary Convention 
is called to reassemble in that city on Monday, Janu- 
ary 25th, to receive and consider the report of the 
Monetary Commission, which is ready to be pre- 
sented. This Commission, of which ex-Senator Ed- 
munds is chairman, was appointed a few months ago 
to investigate the whole subject and report its con- 
clusions, It is thought that if the Convention as- 
sembles, considers the report, and recommends the 
conclusions, it will give far greater weight to the 
movement before Congress. The executive commit- 
tee believes that it will also help to crystallize public 
opinion, and thus have greater influence with our 
national legislators. 


THE Monetary Commission, it is said, is receiving 
a great many assurances of support, and it is felt 
that the prospects in Congress are distinctly better 
than they were at the opening of the session. The 
Bazking and Currency Committee have decided to 
postpone the consideration of legislation on the sub- 
ject until the report of the Commission is received. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. Walker, has 
stated to the committee his program for financial 
legislation. He says it has the approval of all the 
chairmen of the sub-committees, except one. The 
points of this program are as follows: That the people 
do not desire the retirement of the whole body of 
legal-tender notes; that they do desire that the Gov- 
ernment shall control and issue all currency notes in 
general use; that the banks only shall put the notes 
so furnished into circulation and be responsible for 
their redemption in specie; that the banks shall be 
required to keep every form of money at par; that the 
Government shall guarantee the final payment of 
every dollar issued; that the Government should col- 
lect a tax on all currency notes issued to guard the 
Treasury against loss in guaranteeing redemption. 





THE subject of Civil Service has again engaged the 
attention of both branches of Congress in various 
forms, In the Senate, in connection with the Cen- 
sus Bill, Senator Lodge presented a communication 
from Commissioner Carroll D. Wright giving reasons 
why the employés of the Census Bureau should be 
classified under the Civil Service system. Commis- 
sioner Wright who finished the last census expresses 
the opinion that if this had been done for the Eleventh 
Census it would have lessened the cost thereof by 
$2,000,000. Senator Lodge announced himself as 
being strongly in favor of putting the employés of 
the Bureau under the merit system. Senator Chan- 
dler said he would vote to apply the merit system to 
the clerical positions, but not to the others. Senator 
Hale seemed to think that the work of the Census 
Bureau would be done better without the interposi- 
tion of the Civil Service system. In Commissioner 
Wright's statement reference was made to Superin- 
tendent Porter’s opinion that it would have been 
far better if the clerks had been appointed under the 
competitive system. In the House the subject was 
discussed in connection with the clause of the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial appropriation bill provi- 
ding for the maintenance of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It was agreed that this provision should go over 
until after the holidays, and that the fullest range of 
discussion upon it should be allowed. The indica- 
tions are that the system will find many strong de- 
fenders. In connection with this subject the an- 


nouncement that Secretary Gage had worked out a 
plan for giving a pension to employés of that depart- 
ment of seventy years of age or over, received consid- 
erable adverse criticism both in the House and in the 
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Senate. It is intended that it shall be an honorable 
service roll for old employés. It will not entirely re- 
lieve such clerks from work, but will make their work 
less arduous. It contemplates transfers to less im- 
portant positions and the payment of statutory com- 
pensation, which will, of course, vary according to 
the positions to which the clerks are transferred. It 
will be observed that the National Civil Service Re- 
form League declares that this scheme is no part of 
the merit system. 


THE annual meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League in Cincinnati, last week, was of more 
than usual interest because of the series of attacks 
which have recently been made upon the system in 
Washington. There was a large attendance, and 
important papers were read by a number of promi- 
nent reformers. The address of the president, the 
Hon. Carl Schurz, reviewed the progress of the year, 
calling especial attention to the order of the Presi- 
dent prohibiting removals without cause, and de- 
claring that this was a great step forward. The Hon. 
Dudley Foulke expressed the belief that the Ameri- 
can people were thoroughly satisfied with the work- 
ings of the system, and that only a few politicians de- 
sired its modification. Resolutions were passed call- 
ing on the President and Republican legislators to 
fulfil the pledge made by their national convention 
in 1896; denouncing any attempt on the part of Con- 
gress to repeal or modify the Civil Service Law as un- 
patriotic and unwise, anda gross breach of party 
faith; praising President McKinley for his recent 
order, urging him and the members of his Cabinet to 
resist unflinchingly the demands of men anxious to 
cripple the law; recognizing the steady and rapid 
growth of public sympathy with the principles and 
purposes of the reform; demanding that the employés 
of the Census Bureau shall be included in the classi- 
fied system; asking for the extension of the merit 
system to the consular service, and disclaiming any ad- 
vocacy of civil service pensions as a part of that system. 
It was reported from Washington last week that the 
President, under pressure of Republican Senators 
and others, was about to revoke the order issued by 
President Cleveland in 1896 bringing some thirty 
thousand positions under the Civil Service system. 
This has been denied, apparently on good authority; 
and it appears that all the President contemplates is 
the exemption of a few positions included in that 
order, such as the subordinates of customs and inter- 
nal revenue officers, tor whose faithful services their 
superiors are required to give bonds. Worthy of note 
in this connection is an editorial in The Sun, of this 
city, a persistent opponent of the system, declaring 
that Repnblican Congressmen and Senators who at- 
tack it either directly or indirectly ‘‘ will lose both 
their time and their wind.’’ It insists that the party 
is definitely committed to it, and must abide by its 
pledge until the next National Convertion meets in 

1900. All this is apart from the merit of the system, 
nnd is based entirely upon the binding nature of the 
party pledge. 


IT was known soon after the visit of the Canadian 
Premier and his party to Washington that the nego- 
tiations for the settlement of the controversies be- 
tween Canada and the United States, particularly the 
tur seal question, had been interrupted by a serious 
obstacle. The correspondence between Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and the Hon. John W. Foster, who repre- 
sents our Government, published last week, shows 
the reasons for this interruption. Onthe part of the 
Canadian Government objection is made to our prop- 
osition that a modus vivend7 be arranged immediately 
to stop pelagic sealing in Bering Sea and adjacent 
parts of the Pacific Ocean. Sir Wilfrid says that the 
Canadian Government has no power to prohibit 
Canadian vessels from engaging in this business; 
that authorization for such prohibition must come 
from the Imperial Parliament, which authorization 
cannot be immediately given, as Parliament does not 
meet until February; that to interfere with the 
pelagic sealers without such authorization would en- 
tail a heavy bill of damages, which the Canadian 
Government is unwilling to assume. He suggests 
that a joint commission be appointed, and expresses 
the belief that its conclusions with regard to pelagic 
sealing can be reached in time to be presented to Parlia- 
ment, so that sealing can be prevented for another 
year. He says the catch in January, February, March 
and April is quite small, Then comes the close season, 
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“In the meantime if the joint commission pursues its 
labors expeditiously and Congress ratifies the result- 
ant treaty promptly, pelagic sealing can be forbidden 
for next season. . Mr. Foster says that the President 
is disappointed at the nature of the reply and holds 
to the necessity of an immediate modus vivendi; that 
he does not wish to entangle the Canadian Govern- 
ment in legal difficulties or to ask anything that is 
unreasonable; that while the catch for the ensuing 
four months may be small, as intimated bythe Cana- 
dian Premier, the condition of the herd is such that 
it would be a very serious matter. Mr. Foster calls 
attention to the suggestion of the Paris tribunal that 
there be a suspension of seal catching for two or three 
years. If the suggestion was necessary then, how 
much more necessary is it now after four years of de- 
struction. The correspondence leaves the question 
at this point; our Government insisting upon a mo- 
dus vivendi, with the expectation that the imperial 
Parliament would pass the necessary legislation in 
February, so that the March and April destruction 
could be prevented; Canada indisposed to agree to it. 


THE parceling out of the fat offices which the 
Mayor of the Greater New York will have to fill, 
after January 1st, has been going on at Lakewood, 
N. J., for some weeks; and it is to be presumed that 
the ‘‘slate” is now pretty well fixed. Mr. Croker 
has been in conference there with the Mayor-elect, 
Judge Van Wyck and many well known Tammany 
men, and seems to be the real head of the conference. 
The offices to be filled are many, the term is long, and 
the salaries very attractive. Thecorporation counsel, 
term four years, commands a salary of $15,000, the 
chamberlain, $12,000, the President of the Board of 
Public Improvements, of the Board of Taxes and of 
the Board of Health, six years, $8,000 each; eleven 
commissioners, most of them for six years, $7,500; 
two commissioners at $7,000; three at $6,000, twelve 
at $5,000, with assistant commissioners at less rates; 
twenty-five judges at $6,000, ten at $5,000, and five at 
$9,000. Here are seventy-six positions of the value 
of $5,000 and upward a year, with many others of 
jess income. By the terms of the charter the Mayor 
has the power of absolute removal of any of the 
Commissioners in the first six months of his term. 
Mayor-elect Van Wyck has announced his purpose to 
appoint Democrats only except where the law re- 
quires otherwise, as in the Police Board which con- 
sists of two Democrats and two Republicans. 
Whether all these offices will be pronounced vacant 
soon after January Ist is not certainly known, but 
doubtless many of them will be. 


It is reported from Cuba that Colonel Ruiz, of the 
Spanish army forces, together with Brigadier 
Aranguren, of the Insurgent forces, have been court- 
martialed by the Insurgents and executed. Colonel 
Ruiz was an old friend of Aranguren, and had some 
correspondence with him before he left Havana to 
meet him. It is alleged that Ruiz was not on an offi- 
cial mission, but only went asa friend. But it is far 
more probable that he hoped to induce Aranguren 
to surrender and accept the scheme of autonomy 
which Spain has provided -for Cuba. When this 
scheme was announced the Insurgent leaders declared 
they would not accept it, and that if any emissaries 
came to them to ask them to accept it they would 
treat them as spies and have them executed. Such 
an order was signed by General Gomez. It seems 
that it was on this account that Colonel Ruiz lost his 
life, and not only he but Brigadier Aranguren, whom 
he was to meet. Ruiz is understood to have been 
Captain-General Blanco’s messenger, and when the 
Captain-General knew of his danger and of the threats 
to take his life, he is said to have allowed United 
States Consul-General Lee to use his good offices in 
Ruiz’s behalf. General Lee promptly agreed to do 
what was in his power; but his intervention came too 
late. It is said that the Russian Consul first asked 
him to use his good offices, and that General Lee 
then went to the Captain-General, who approved of 
his friendly mission. The act has caused consider- 
able excitement in Havana. The condition of things 
in Cuba is not at all reassuring. The Government 
has ceased to furnish relief, and there is very great 
sufféring from lack of food. The Spanish troops are 
said to be not at all well supplied; and their pay is 
eight months in arrears. The Government at Ma- 
drid, however, seems to have full confidence that its 
new policy will be successful, and has announced that 
it will leave it entirely to Captain-General Blanco to 
carry it out according to his best judgment. 
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THE one notable event in Europe the past week 
has been the melodramatic parting of the German 
Emperor from his brother Henry, when the latter 
sailed with his fleet for the Chinese waters. The 
addresses have been the talk of Europe the past 
week, especially as by all etiquet the address of 
Prince Henry must have been approved by the Em- 
peror before it was delivered. After referring to 
German history and commerce, he said that the 
squadron will now have to stand forth as the symbol 
of imperial maritime power. Its vocation there is to 
develop the cordial intercourse and good friendship 
of all comrades of the foreign fleets, and firmly to 
protect the national interests against every one seek- 
ing to harm German subjects. It must be made 
clear to every European there, to the German mer- 
chant and, above all, to the foreigner on whose soil 
they might be, and with whom they might have to 
deal, that *‘the German Michael has firmly planted 
on that soil a shield emblazoned with the imperial 
eagle. in orderto afford protection, once for all, to 
him who applies for it.*’ He concluded: 

‘* May our countrymen abroad be firmly convinced, 

whether priests or merchants, whatever their occupa- 
tion, that the protection of the German Empire, as rep- 
resented by the imperial ships, will be efficaciously ex- 
tended to them. Should any one ever attempt to af- 
front or prejudice us in our good rights, then strike out 
with your mailed fist and, God willing, weave ’round 
your young brow the laurel wreath which no one in 
the German Empire will begrudge you.” 
A portion of Prince Henry’s reply is given on our ed- 
itorial page. The German press would not be al- 
lowed to criticise these addresses, but the French 
and English press are surprised and amused; and 
they see something more than rhodomontade, and are 
asking what their countries will have to do to keep 
the balance of power in the East. It is generally an- 
ticipated that a more or less rapid appropriation of 
China by the European Powers, after the fashion of 
Africa, is at hand. It is this fear which has led to 
the withdrawal by President McKinley of his nomina- 
tion as Minister to China of a young and inexperi- 
enced man. 


THE treaty of peace finally signed by the Ottoman 
and Greek plenipotentiaries provides for the rectifica- 
tion of the Turko-Greek frontier, giving Turkey the 
command of passes into Thessaly. Greece pays Turkey 
a war indemnity and $17,600,000. Theevacuation of 
Thessaly willtake place within a month from the time 
when the Powers shall have recognized thé fulfilment 
of this condition. Full amnesty is granted on both 
sides and mutual rights of citizens. The Mohammed- 
ans living in Thessaly are free to emigrate to Tur- 
key without loss of their possessions in Greece; and 
the inhabitants of the territory ceded to Turkey have 
the right to possess or cultivate land in Thessaly, 
Greece pays Turkey $440,000 for indemnification of 
private losses. Special arrangements will be allowed 
modifying the rights of exterritoriality enjoyed by 
Greece in Turkey. 





IT is not strange that the withdrawal of the British 
troops from the Afghan border into winter quarters 
should have been attended with some disaster. The 
rear was sure to be attacked, andit appears that the 
march of General Westmacott’s brigadedownthe Bara 
Valley, in the bed of the strzam swelled with snow, 
was harassed by the tribesmen, and that considerable 
loss of life was suffered. The worst of allis that dur- 
ing these campaigns twoor three English regiments, 
made up largely of young recruits, have not behaved 
with as much courage as some of the seasoned na- 
tive regiments, so that it is feared that the reputation 
of the English will suffer. Nevertheless, the cam- 
paign now ended has, on the whole. been creditable 
and successful; but another season will be required 
completely to achieve the subjugation of all the re- 
bellious tribes. 


In these days it is the railroads and canals that 
make and control the progress of civilization. In 
our own country, before railroads, it was the Erie 
Canal that opened Ohio to the East; and it was the 
Union Pacific Railroad that made California really a 
part ofthe Union. So the new railroad to Rhodesia 
unites the States of South Africa, and the railroad 
to Berber will give Egypt the control of the Sfidan, 
as it has been the railroads north to the frontier that 
have consolidated India and made it possible to 
attack the tribes on the Afghan border. The most 
extraordinary railroad enterprise of this decade is 
that being constructed by the Russian Government 
across Asiatic Russia to Vladivostock, and we may 
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now say to Port Arthur. A new enterprise of almost 
equal political importance is announced, that of a 
great canal, 1,080 miles long, to connect the Baltic 
withthe Black Sea. The surveys are already com- 
pleted, and work will begin on it in the spring. The 
purposes are evidently quite as much military ascom- 
mercial, and being 217 feet wide at the topand 117 
feet atthe bottom, it will be large enough to allow 
the largest war-vessels to pass through it with their 
own steam at the rate of six milesan hour. The 
canal will be lighted with electricity, and a vessel can 
pass the whole distance in a week. For nine-tenths 
of the way the canal will utilize existing rivers, be- 
ginning at Riga and following the Diina as far as 
Diinaberg. There the great excavations will begin for 
crossing the watershed to Lepel on the Beresina, 
which river will be followed to its junction with the 
Dnieper, and thence by the Dnieper to its mouth on 
the Black Sea. It is calculated that it will take four 
years and a hundred million dollars to complete the 
canal. When completed, the Russian fleet can no 
longer be shut up by ice or by blockade in the Baltic 
Sea, but can be transported to within easy striking 
distance of Constantinople and the entire Mediter- 
ranean. We may presume that Russia will not take 
Constantinople before she can be sure that she can 
mass her fleet where she wants it. 


Ii 


WE now have the text of the agreement between 
the Korean Minister of Foreign Affairs and M. de 
Speyer, the Russian Minister at Seoul, by which the 
entire financial control of Korea is put into the hands 
of Russia. It is agreed that M. Alexieff shall be Su- 
perintendent of Customs in place of the Englishman 
now in charge, and also Financial Adviser, or really 
dictator. He'is to draw up all plans of taxation and 
expenditure, to superintend all receipts, and to 
‘‘ manage the Government’s expenditures in the most 
cautious and strict manner.’’ ‘‘The various depart- 
ments and offices of Korea’’ are to conduct their 
financial affairs ‘‘in accordance with the recommen- 
dations and directions of the Financial Adviser.” 
His successor can be appointed only with the consent 
of Russia, and no one can be appointed but a Russian 
ora Korean. This is really tantamount to the an- 
nexation of Korea, and it emphasizes the humiliation of 
Japan after she had conquered Korea, and the further 
fact that the eyes of Russia are first to the East and 
not to Turkey, and that the young Czar is deeply in- 
terested in the countries which he visited before com- 
ing to the throne. 





THE native populations of South Sea Islands are, 
it is well known, decreasing year by year. What is 
true of Hawaii is true of Fiji, also. In the decade 
ending in 1891 it is estimated that there was a de- 
crease of Fijians of about 14,000. There were, in 
1891, a little over 121,000 all told. Recently a 
Royal Commission, appointed to investigate the causes 
of this decrease, has made report to the Fijian Gov- 
ernment. The conclusions of the commission seem 
tobe that while the complete Christianization of the 
natives has greatly elevated them both in civilization 
and morals, they are Christians with ‘‘alla savage’s 
casual instincts’’; that it is somewhat doubtful 
whether the abolition of polygamy has not affected 
the increase of the race; that some of the heathen 
superstitions were well adapted to a better sanitation 
than now obtains, for Christianity does not threaten 
immediate physical punishment for dirty streets, as 
did the draunckau; that in their savage days they 
were spurred to activity to prevent utter annihila- 
tion, whereas peace having removed this object, 
great indolence isthe result; that children having now 
no fighting value, care of offspring has lessened; that 
sexual depravity has increased, owing to the abolition 
of the custom of defending woman’s chastity with a 
war-club and to the attempt of the missionaries to 
establish family life. In this opinion three missiona- 
ries concur. The Commission says: 

‘‘ The growth of sentiment in the mind of the Fijian 

has been marvelous. He has submitted to and joined 
in the suppression of such customs as polygamy, can- 
nibalism, strangling of widows; and his mind has been 
so far reformed, that at the present day it would be 
difficult to find a more honest or more law-abiding com- 
munity than the Fijians, so far as intercourse among 
themselves is concerned.” 
Foreigners, however, they do not hesitate to lie to 
and cheat. We find no reference whatever, in the 
abstract which has come under our notice, to the 
effect of the diseases of civilization. On the Ha- 
waiians it hds been disastrous. Common influenza 
carried off thousands when it was new to them, 
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From Advent to Victory. 


In a stable in a small town in conquered Judea was 
born, nineteen hundred and one years ago, of artisan 
parents from the most despised town in provincial 
Galilee, a child destined to revolutionize the world. 
Call him man or call him Son of God, or call him 
God incarnate, his influence and his fame surpass 
those of any other man, or all other men ever born 
on the earth. 

It is not that he founded a new religious system, for 
his biography does not tell us that he ever separated 
himself from the religion of his people, however se- 
verely he denounced the hypocrisies of its teachers. 
His last days were spent teaching in their temple and 
attempting to reform their conduct. He gave them 
a new life, and if it turned out to be a new religion, it 
was because the old religion refused to accept the new 
life. 

The greatest and simplest of all the world’s mys- 
teries is the power of the influence of that peasant of 
Nazareth. There have been great founders of other 
religions who have had full opportunity, with book 
or sword, te prove their worth. Confucius and 
Buddha and Mohammed have counted their con- 
verts by the hundreds of millions, ruling great em- 
pires; but they have created nothing really great; 
they have been able to develop no seed of perennial 
intellectual or moral progress. They have gone so 
far, one just as far as another in social life, in arts 
and industry, but never beyond a rude, semibarbar- 
ous civilization. Only the life that is in the teach- 
ings of Him who was born in Bethlehem, whose ad- 
vent was heralded by angels, has brought peace on 
earth, good-will to men. 

Peace—and the sword! but even bearing the 
sword not in vain. Christianity has given the world 
something better, even when given with armies and 
fleets. All over the world, the world is better for 
Christian rule—and Christianity does rule. Some- 
how Christianity brings power. It cannot but bring 
power when it brings intelligence and wealth. Of 
the nations of the earth that can really be called 
civilized, all worship Christ, unless it be the youngest— 
or oldest—of them, which has been taken by the hand 
and taught by Christian men th: Christian arts of 
war and peace, and which is now trying to gild its 
pagan faith with Christian morality. . 

This is the result of nineteen centuries—Jesus 
Christ the worshiped King of the kings of the earth. 
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Other men’s names fade away. Who is the great 
conqueror for whom the world now cares? Count 
up the three or four great names; they are items of 
history. But the name of Jesus—millions would die 
for it to-day. It gives us the world’s one birthday. 
It is sung and adored from east to west, from pole 
to pole. Jesus gave life, and to-day he is more aliveto 
us than the rulers of our States, more powerful than 
President or Emperor. Before his cradle, before his 
cross, before his throne, we all bow in reverence of 
him who was born of the Virgin. 


Jesuits and Slanderers. 


Ir always gives us a shudder to see ministers or 
editors couple Jesuitism with the Liquor Traffic as 
‘‘among the most terrible dangers of our Republic,” 
as tho they were equal in iniquity. We find these 
two things thus associated in the editorial columns of 
one of our religious contemporaries. The editor is, 
of course, approving what a minister said recently in 
a prominent pulpit. If Jesuitism is an evil, it is of a 
kind so different from that of intemperance that it is 
nothing short of wicked to class them together. 

We might couple prostitution and drunkenness 
with some show of fairness, for both are vices. But 
Jesuitism is not a vice. If it is as bad as some think 
it is, it might be more appropriately associated with 
Anarchy. It is applied to a spirit or policy alleged to 
be more er less characteristic of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Of course Jesuitism is the system of the 
Society of Jesus. History has brought home to this 
society methods and acts inconsistent with true re-_ 
ligion and good morals. It has been treated asa 
scourge in some countries, and put under a ban. 
Even a Pope condemned it at one time. But the 
Jesuits are not the only Christians against whom bad 
deeds and bad teaching are charged by history. 
Protestant Christians, as well as Catholic Christians 
have done things one would like to disown. We 
cannot, therefore, fairly condemn Jesuits of this age 
for the wrong things which Jesuits did in Pascal's 
time; nor can we say that because they may have en- 
tered into political intrigues in other lands, they are 
therefore guilty of the same thing in the United 
States. 

We do not know of any particularly odious act 
which the Roman Catholic Church in this country is 
at this moment responsible for. We know the bad 
acts of the Saloon. We see them everywhere. But 
what evil things are the Jesuits doing? It is in order 
to ask a bill of particulars. 

Is it opposition to the public schools? That is not 
true of all prelates and priests, and is no more char- 
acteristic of Jesuits than of those of other Orders. 
In fact, the number of Jesuit Fathers is very small, 
compared with that of all the clergy. There are 
10,800 religious and secular priests in the United 
States, but only about 600 Jesuit Fathers. Their 
number ts certainly not formidable. The Jesuits have 
not made themselves conspicuous in the assault on 
the public schools, and this assault is not as strenu- 
ous or vigorous as it once was. It is constantly 
weakening. Catholics patronize these schools quite 
generally, sit on school boards, teach in the schools; 
and we have yet to learn that they have overthrown 
a single school or done the system any harm. 

Is it our civil liberty the Jesuits are threatening? 
If so, how? Whatare they doing? We will be told 
that they influence in a secret but effectual way our 
elections; that they influence prelates, prelates in- 
fluence priests, and priests command communi- 
cants. Admitting that Catholics are sometimes a 
formidable element in elections, how does it ap- 
pear that the Jesuits are the chief offenders? 
Catholics are said to have been largely on one 
side of the Presidential conflict last year. This may 
be true; but the bulk of them had, nevertheless, 
to vote either for a Presbyterian or a Methodist. 
No Catholic was in nomination. The strength of the 
Catholic Church in New York is given constantly, we 
are told, to the support of Tammany, and the Catho- 
lic vote helped Tammany to win last month. Letus 
admit it; what then? Did they not elect a Protest- 
ant for Mayor? 

Where is the evidence that Jesuitism is threatening 
our country with unspeakable evils? We are ready to 
see in this direction anything that is to be seen, to 
acknowledge anything that is tangible. We see no 
sign of Catholic treason or disloyalty. There are 
Catholics in Cabinet, in Congress, in courts, in offi- 
cial positions, in army and navy; and for anything 
we can see they are as good American patriots as we 
have. Attorney-General McKenna is a Catholic, 
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and on a question concerning Catholics he decided 
against his own Church. 

We have a Republican and a Democratic Party, a 
Populist, a Socialist Labor and a Prohibition Party 
in thiscountry, but we have no clerical party; and 
there are Catholics in all of them. Our political 
divisions lie not along religious lines, tho there is an 
anti-Catholic association that has been trying to 
draw such lines. There is no Catholic party and no 
Jesuit party, and those who are sounding an alarm 
against Jesuitism are indulging in dreams or unsup- 
ported imaginings. 

We have no religious body in this country, since the 
Free Love Oneida Community was broken up, and 
since the Mormon Church gave up polygamy, which 
is working actual evil, worthy of being classed with 
that wrought by the liquor traffic. To try to fasten 
on the Roman Catholic Church as a body a stigma 
such as rests on the body of saloon-keepers, seems to us 
a very grave and a very despicable offense. 


The Gospel of Emperor William’s Con- 
secrated Person. 

BEING a religiqus man, the German Emperor might 
well have recalled the death of Herod Agrippa, for 
whom the people shouted, ‘‘ The voice of a god and 
not of a man,’’ when he listened complacently to 
what we may presume was the written and rehearsed 
response to his farewell address made by his brother, 
Prince Henry, at the dinner given in his honor the 
night before he sailed. The Emperor William had 
spoken of the responsibility which he bore, his obli- 
gation to develop what his predecessors had left him, 
and his brother’s duty to strike with a mailed fist at 
any one who should affront German rights. Prince 
Henry replied with a little speech, which was nothing 
else than worship of the one whom he addressed as 
‘*Most Serene Emperor, Most Powerful King and 
Lord, Illustrious Brother.” He remarked to him how 
the ‘‘imperial crown came with thorns,” and assured 
him of the affection of a ‘‘loyal, brotherly and hum- 
ble heart,’’ and he concluded by declaring: 

‘‘IT am not allured by hopes of winning glory or 
laurels. I am only animated by one desire—to pro- 
claim and preach abroad to all who will hear, as well 
as to those who willnot hear, the gospel of your Ma- 
jesty’s consecrated person. This I will have inscribed 
upon my banner, and will so inscribe it wherever I go.”’ 

Was it a mere man to whom these words were ad- 
dressed? What is this ‘‘gospel’’ of his ‘‘ Majesty's 
consecrated person,” which is to be ‘preached 
abroad’? Somehow the lingo has a religious sound. 
We would use that kind of language if we were talk- 
ing about the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We can imag- 
ine Prince Henry standing there and shading his eyes, 
as people are said to have stood before Cesar, or 
Augustus, or Nero, or some other of the unmention- 
able but all apotheosized Roman emperors. If his 1m- 
perial Majesty was not struck dumb by such a vow of 
devotion it must be because he identifies himself and 
his purposes very nearly as much with the Almighty 
as he dues with the German Empire. It is always 
‘« my ships,’’ ‘“‘ my army,” ‘‘ my will,’’ as if Germany 
owed the same allegiance to him that it does to God, 
and as if to question his right to rule were blasphemy. 
Indeed, the crime of /se-majesté is now regarded in 
the German courts as a sort of sacrilege or profanity, 
as if the voice of the king were the voice of God. 

We suppose that German cditors wiil not dare to 
criticise this public and unrebuked announcement of 
a new Gospel and a new God for fear of the severe 
punishments inflicted upon those who are guilty of 
treason. The occasion of William II’s farewell 
to his brother and his fleet at Hamburg is said 
to have been the proudest day in his history as Em- 
peror. So it was a very proud day for Herod Agrippa 
when he met the merchants of Tyre and Sidon, and 
heard the shouts of the people. 


The Supreme Authority. 


DovusTLess the supreme authority for man is God. 
If we can only know God’s will, that is final. The 
infinite wisdom of our Creator, our Father, must be 
final with us. 

But how are we to know God's will? We cannot 
see him. We donot hear his voice. He does not 
converse with us in the garden in the cool of the day; 
or if he does we have no conclusive test by which to 
distinguish his voice from that of our own combined 
judgment and sense of duty, which we call conscience; 
and much less can we distinguish his voice with in- 
fallible certainty when he speaks to the souls of 
others. How shall we certainly know God’s will? 
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afford many hints to willing reformers. It makes a 
careful estimate of the survivors of the Civil War on 
the basis of the commonly received statement that 
2,063,391 individuals actually served in the Union 
forces. Of these 304,360 died in battle or in hospi- 
tal. According to the Census of 1890, there were 
then 1,034,073 survivors, showing a natural decrease, 
up to that time, of 724,958. Since 1890, it is esti- 
mated that from various causes the list has been re- 
duced to 727,122. In addition are widows and de- 
pendents of dead soldiers. From the Pension list it 
appears that there are 947,542 pensioners, including 
65,869 children and 27,559 dependents, leaving 854,- 
114 survivors and widows, or 40,745 more than the 
whole number of soldiers and widows surviving. In 
addition 187,505 survivors are demanding pensions. 
Remembering that there are many actual survivors 
who aré not receiving pensions, it must be admitted 
that we have here a problem in arithmetic which is 
not easy of solution. 


First and most important, we must assume that 
what God has put into the constitution of things and 
into the constitution of our own souls is the utter- 
ance of his voice. If we find it imbedded in nature 
that oxygen combines with hydrogen, or that sum- 
mer follows winter, we may be certain that such is 
God’s will expressed in actual fact. If we find it 
written in every man’s soul that children should 
honor their parents, or that ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’’ 
we have the right to conclude that such is God’s 
will. Not all the applications of moral principles are 
thus written in the soul, for they vary; but the 
great basal principles of morals and duty are univer- 
sal, therefore given of God. 

This is much. It includes all natural ethics. It 
can be developed into a full system of duty. But it 
is not clear that it ever would be thus developed into 
a lofty system of moral obligation unless we had some 
further way of learning God’s will. In actual fact 
no high system of morals has ever been developed ex- 
cept under the faith of additional and special revela- 
tion from God. We have a Book which claims to 
contain such a revelation. It challenges investiga- 
tion and demands proof. But when accepted, on 
reasonable evidence, it supplies an immensely impor- 
tant means to learn the will of God. 

But here is, in the Bible, a bundle of books, by 
different authors, on different subjects, historical, 
ethical, poetical, prophetical, some parts confessedly - 
obsolete, the old letter done away in the new spirit; 
and we cannot here ask, Is it all of level authority; 
does it all speak equally the will of God? 

There is of late a tendency to put the words spoken 
by Christ in the four Gospels on a higher plane of 
authority than the words spoken by other writers, 
and especially by the Apostle Paul. Weare told that 
for the Gospel we must go not to Paul but to Christ. 
Of course such a teaching denies the essential nature 
of Inspiration. If we believe that Paul spoke by in- 

_ Spiration of the Holy Spirit, we have no right to say 
that the authority of God’s Holy Spirit, tho speaking 
through Paul, is inferior to the authority of God’s 
Son, Jesus Christ. It is through the Spirit that 
God’s revelation is promised us. The Holy Spirit is 
the official voice of God. We can put the authority 
of God's Spirit, speaking through Paul, below the 
authority of God’s Son, speaking through the man 
Jesus, only by saying that the man Paul, being a 
man, obscured or adulterated the pure teaching of 
the Spirit, while the man Jesus was a medium 
through whom the light of God could shine with no 
distortion or obscuration. 

The true doctrine probably is, that our Lord, 
speaking rather of primary, moral and religious 
truth, more simply and more self-evidently utters the 
will of God; while Paul, speaking equally under di- 
vine authority, could develop, after the resurrection, 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ. The superior authority 
which some give to the teachings of the Gospels is 
not born so much, we fear, of a desire to magnify 
the authority of Christ as it is of a desire to dimin- 

_ ish the authority of the Apostolic teaching. 


sioners of the War of 1812, but also of the War of 
Independence. 
pants in the Civil War have the power of coming to 


standing the expectation of an accelerated death-rate 
among them. 


have got the seeds of it a generation ago. 


was not as good as the other. 


and he got a pension of $6 a month. 
he got a rating at four-eighteenths. 


originated in the service. 


Of these, says The Sun, 


the War. 


causes. 
under that act. 


on their face, more 


ing pensions.” 


The probability, if not the certainty, of great fraud, 
is sufficient to make the duty of Congress an urgent 
Many argue 
that as it is public money, and some are getting it 
fraudulently, they might as well have their share. 
The roll should be revised so as to make it an honest 
roll, and the many special acts of Congress making 
the way to the Treasury easier and the pay larger 


Pension- Abuses. 


THE present necessity of retrenchment in Govern- 
ment expenditures will prove of great value if it 
should not only stop further pension extravagance 
but lead to a revision of existing laws and of the 
pension roll itself. Hitherto Congress has paid little 
heed to warning voices from ‘the great public, and 
none at all to various Presidential suggestions as to 
the need of preserving the honor of the pension sys- 
tem. It was thought a few years ago that the highest 
point in pension expenditure had been reached, but 
the annual bill is increasing again, and promises to 
go several millions higher. Every Congressman now 
sees that care in making appropriations is necessary 
lest the monthly deficit be continued indefinitely. 

During President Cleveland’s first term it was ex- 
tremely unpopular to criticise the pension system. It 
was taken as offensive to the veterans, and as indica- 
ting lack of sympathy with the great service they 
rendered the country in restoring the Union and 
making the United States free from slavery. Since 
Republicans of the stalwart type in both branches of 
Congress are now calling atvention to the need of 
keeping down the pension appropriation by guarding 
against abuses of the generous provisions of the laws, 
it may not be considered unpatriotic to urge the cause 
of pension reform. Many abuses have recently been 
pointed out, and it is clearly made the duty of Con- 
gress to provide a remedy. 

An elaborate article in the New York Sun will 


one. Thetemptationis a strong one. 


should be examined, and some of them repealed. 


ple '’ and one ‘‘ we are bound to believe.”’ 


The people have acquiesced in it. 


ods. 


taken the oath of allegiance. 


United States, Germany and Portugal. 


Pensioners are proverbial for 
longevity. We still have on our lists not only pen- 


But it would appear that partici- 


life again, and that the list of survivors by some un- 
explained miracle is increasing year by year, notwith- 


The opportunity for abuses is chiefly due to the 
Dependent Pension Act of 1890, by which it was 
provided, among other liberal devices, that a disabil- 
ity might be rated fractionally. Some illustrations 
are given ot how advantage is taken of this provision. 
Thirty years after the War a three months’ man 
believed he had rheumatism and thought he might 
He ap- 
plied for a pension; but his examiners found no evi- 
dence of that disease, but did find that his left eye 
This was a revelation 
to the man himself; but he took their advice and put 
in a new application alleging injured eyesight. It 
was estimated that his disability was four-eighteenths, 
Another man 
fell on the ice two years ago and fractured his wrist; 
Under this Act 
it is not necessary that the disability should have 


There are on the pension rolls 378,000 who receive 
their pensions under the provisions of the Act of 1890. 


‘* Not one received an injury during the War, and not 
one was able to trace any disability back to service in 
Their disability, when they had any, arose 
subsequent to the War and from absolutely independent 
So with the widows whoare drawing pensions 
Their husbands died of diseases and 
causes not in any way traceable to their war service. 
But, as has been shown and as is plain by the records 
sutvivors”’ are drawing pensions 
than there are survivors, and, as everybody knows, 
thousands upon thousands of real veterans countcd 
among the 727,000 survivors of the War are not draw- 


THE L£vening Post,of this city, in a very curteous 
way expresses the hope that THE INDEPENDENT will 
‘*immediately correct its blunder,” in having said that 
‘*the Hawaiian Government, chosen by the Hawaiian 
people,” is ‘‘the official voice of the Hawaiian peo- 
We would 
correct it if we were really wrong. The Hawaiian re- 
public was established by a revolution, as was ours. 
A provisional Gov- 
ernment had to be established by revolutionary meth- 
This Government speedily called a constitutional 
convention, consisting of five members of the Executive 
Council, fourteen members of the Advisory Council and 
eighteen others elected by general suffrage of those 
who were twenty years old, had paid their taxes, and 
Of these thirty-seven 
members, twenty-one were born in Hawaii, six of them 
of Hawaiian race, the rest natives of England, the 
Under this 
Constitution a House of Representatives was elected in 
1895, succeeding a provisional legislature, and a second 
House of Representatives has been elected this year. 
The Senators’ terms are for six years, and the first 
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election will be in 1899. _The approval of the treaty of 
annexation is by the first provisional Senate. but the 
three sessions of the Legislature, and the two elections 
of the Lower House, all support the Government, the 
Senate and the treaty. We do not suppose Zhe Even- 
ing Post will object to the conditions of suffrage, which 
are simply the ability to read and write English or 
Hawaiian, and the oath of allegiance to the Republic 
and the payment of one’s taxes. A voter for Senators 
must have the further qualification of either an income 
of six hundred dollars or property worth fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Theessential points are that the estab- 
lishment of a republican Government by a revolution, 
the property qualification of certain voters, and the 
method of imposing the Constitution, are all supported 
by American precedents; while the Government has not 
only been tacitly sustained by the people but positively 
sustained in two popularelections. We are satisfied 
that the official voice of the Hawaiian people of the 
citizens white and brown, is expressed by the present 
Hawaiian Government; and we know it has been sup- 
ported in two popular elections in which no property 
qualification was involved. Our neighbor’s further 
statement that President Dole protested against the 
manner of his election as improper and scandalous is 
very far fromtrue. The method of his election was 
the same as under formerconstitutions, by which two 
kings were elected, and Mr. Dole, in the Constitutional 
Convention, simply expressed preference for another 
method. 





SENATOR CHANDLER is a bimetallist,and resents any 
intimation that the United States is or ought to bea 
gold standard country. Heis by no means satisfied 
that international bimetallism is impossible, and he is 
anxious that Congress should not do anything that 
would interfere with its prospects. He has attacked 
Secretary Gage ina public letter for preparing a bill to 
commit the country more thoroughly to the gold stand- 
ard. He believes that any attempt at currency legisla- 
tion this session would be ruinous. He would have 
Congress attend to the appropriations, take care of 
Hawaii and Cuba and then adjourn, so that the country 
may become prosperous. If the Gage legislation is 
pushed, he foresees terrible things; business enterprises 
will be checked, stocks disturbed, prices will fall, insol- 
vencies increase, and a Bryan Congress will be chosen 
in 1898, anda Bryan President and Congress in 1900. 
Congress will not retire greenbacks, but is more likely 
to pass a bill making them payable in silver. The New 
Hampshire Senator talks like a Populist from Nevada or 
a Silver Republican from Colorado. The program he 
proposes would be a cowardly one; and it would be far 
better to risk all the evils he fears intrying todo right 
and make the currency safe, than to adopt a policy lit- 
tle better than the Bryan policy. The most serious busi- 
ness Congress has before it is not international bimetal- 
lism, that has been proved to be an ignis fatuus, but 
currency reform. To attempt nothing in this direction 
would make as bada case of party suicide as this coun- 
try ever saw. Weare glad that Senator Chandler can- 
not be said to be a responsible party leader. 





We connect Dr. John Fulton, one of the ablest re- 
ligious editors in the country, so closely with the 
Church Standard that we can assume that it is he who 
says editorially, speaking of the late consecration in 
Holland of an Old Catholic Bishop to preside over the 
Polish schismatics of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States: 

“From all which pitiful history there is this, at least, to 

be learned, that the Apostolical Succession does not always 
convey the grace of unity nor imply the possession of 
ecclesiastical sanity. The misery of the business is that, 
when an Episcopal Church becomes a mother of schisms, 
its progeny possesses a certain element of stability which 
does not inhere in non-Episcopalian sectarianism.” 
We wish Dr. Fulton would enlarge alittle on this latter 
statement and illustrate the element of stability in 
which this classof unhappy schisms excels. We have 
observed that it is very rarely that a schism of any sort 
dies a natural death, altho the cases are multiplying in 
which two or more denominations unite. Let us take, 
for example, the two schisms of which the writer had 
been speaking—the Old Catholics of the Ceylonese 
variety under Archbishop Vilatte, and the Polish Jans- 
senist variety. They seem to have as little of the ele- 
ment of stability about them as any denomination that 
we have lately known of; and they certainly have the 
grace of Apostolic Suecession in its most efflorescent 
exuberance. The Sandemanians are about the only 
denomination we now think of which has actually ex- 
pired in this country except through organic union; 
and perhaps we ought not to cail that extinct so long 
as Edward Everett Hale is alive, who has claimed 
membership with at least two denominations, and is 
wanted by all the rest. 


Dr. HEpwortn’s last letter from his mission on be- 
half of Zhe New York Herald and the Sultan of Turkey 
indicates that it is impossible for him not to see the 
facts of massacre and rapine, altho there has been im- 
pressed on him the provocation on both sides, of which 
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we have not failed to inform our readers. He finds 
thatthe oppression of the Christians by the Turks is 
‘such as would have abundantly justified rebellion. He 
“also finds that success was utterly hopeless, and that a 
band of Armenian conspirators in European capitals, 
utterly reckless of the lives of their countrymen and 
often of their own, Huntchagists and others, have in- 
augurated disturbances, in hopes that the European 
Powers would intervene as they did in Bulgaria. In 
retaliation for these attempts the Turkish Government 
has punished not the guilty, but the innocent; not the 
few. but the thousands; and their land is devastated 
and in terror, and their orphans are objects of charity. 
Such barbarities he can excuse, or palliate, only by 
saying that it is the Oriental way, and that Russia has 
done equally wicked things and that similar cruelties, 
if not on as large a scale, have been perpetrated by 
France and England; yet it is not in American blood to 
excuse them. The Armenians, he finds, feel bitterer 
against the European Governments which would not in- 
tervene in their behalf, than against Turkey itself; and 
they prefer the Turkish Government tothe Russian, to 
whose protection they at first fled, but are now return- 
ing. He-has only words of warmest praise for our 
American missionaries who have not fostered, but only 
tried to prevent the hopeless conspiracies against the 
Turkish Government. Dr. Hepworth was sent to bless 
the Turk, but is likely to end by cursing him. Mean- 
while we may turn to the report just given in Berlin by 
the Pastor Fischer, of Basle, on his return from a mis- 
sion to carry relief to the sufferers in Armenia. He 
says: 

**To believe the papers, one would suppose everything 
was now quiet in Armenia. Itis not so. The massacres 
continue, but less openly.” 

He tells fearful stories of what he has himself seen. 


How difficult it is for a stranger rushing through 
a country to avoid being deceived by those whose in- 
terest it is to deceive him is thus illustrated by The 
Missionary Herald for January: 

“Dr. Hepworth begins his second letter from Trebizond 
by reporting an interview with ‘a prominent individual ’ 
at Trebizond who was asked whether the fault for the 
massacre at Trebizond was with the Turks or with the 
Armenians. 


*« ‘The gentleman replied, ‘‘Well! let me tell you the story 
and you shall judge for yourself. You remember the Ot- 
toman Bank episode at Constantinople ?”’ I replied, ‘‘ Per- 
fectly.’’*‘ News flies fast,”’ continued the gentleman, *‘ and 
what occurred there became known here. Two or three 
days afterward, I forget which, Bahri Pasha was walking 
along the main street of Trebizond when a couple of young 
men, evidently members of the revolutionary committee, 
fired upon him, their purpose being assassination. They 
attempted to duplicate the movement which was begun in 
Constantinople. After. firing these fellows fled and found 
a hiding place.’ ”’ 


“ The gentleman then affirms that it was the wrath of 
the populace at these Armenian would-be assassins that 
roused the populace to commence the massacre, in which 
he admits 500persons were killed. After this statement of 
* the prominent individual,’ Dr. Hepworth says: 


“**This was all valuable testimony, from the lips of a man 
who had a thorough acquaintance with all the nationali- 
ties which are congregated in this cosmopolitan city.’ 


“‘How valuable this testimony is, and how thorough the 
acquaintance shown with the facts, will be understood 
when it is remembered that what is here presented as the 
cause of the outbreak at Trebizond happened ‘en months 
after that outbreak. ‘The Ottoman Bank episode at Con- 
stantinople’ occurred August 20th, 1896, while the Trebi- 
zond massacre occurred October 8th, 1895. Dr. Hepworth 
has heen imposed upon by a statement which is as absurd 
as it would be tosay that the uprising of the South in 1861 
wascaused by the battle of Gettysburg.” 


....Bishop Hurst recently spoke of the ecclesiastical 
system of Methodism as having ‘‘ a cohesive power not 
surpassed by any Church, either Protestant or Roman 
Catholic.”” The comment of Zhe Congregationalist is 
this: 

“It failed to hold together during the Civil War, which 

cannot be said of the Roman Catholics or Protestant Epis- 
copal Churches.” 
Our recollection is that the great division in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was not during the Civil War, 
but in 1844, and that there was a temporary break 
during the War in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
McConnell’s history of that body tells how the Southern 
dioceses went out with the Southern States, and how 
‘when the “States confederated into a new nation,” 
the dioceses confederated ‘‘themselves into a new 
Church.” It is true, however, that these dioceses were 
‘regarded by the General Convention as absent because 
of physical impossibility to be present, and after the 
failure of the secession movement the dioceses came 
again into union with the General Convention. The 
Stress of war did not divide the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but it peaceably agreed in Conference to divide 
in 1844 by reason of the stress of the slavery question. 


...-Professor Vedder finds that while nobody ques- 
tions the facts given by him in his article for THE in- 
DEPENDENT entitled ‘‘Are Baptists Becoming Open 
Communionists ?’’ a good many are not pleased that 
he published them. A New England Baptist minister 
of high standing disputes his explanation, SHe¢ is of 
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opinion that comparatively few Baptist ministers hold 
that the Supper is a strictly Church ordinance, for the 
local church only, as Professor Vedder supposed, but 
that the real explanation of giving no invitation is the 
shrinking that many pastors and churches feel from 
giving, ina mixed congregation, any invitation which 
seems to be quite as much a prohibition to a large part 
of those present. This reason would be even more 
radical than would be a tendency to open communion. 


....Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, is one of the ablest 
and best equipped bishops in the American Catholic 
Church. We therefore listen with especial interest to 
what he has to say of the effect in the Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe of having the Church supported by the 
State. Speaking of the religious and moral lapse of 
the Italians who come to this country, ke says: 


“They have been led by unfortunate circumstances into. 


indifference and even antagonism to the Church. In 
the first place, the means and opportunities of public wor- 
ship have been provided for them without their being 
called on to bear their share in the expense. - And, since 
what-costs us nothing we care little for, they have become 
callous, and have relaxed somewhat their hold upon the 
vital faith which is nourished by generous deeds and un- 
selfish devotion.’ 

This is sound American doctrine; and we cannct un- 
derstand why Catholics and Anglicans who find the 
absolute divorce of Church and State so admirable in 
this country should so deprecate religious independ- 
ence in England or Italy. 


....There is an international Migration Society in 
Birmingham, Ala., of which Mr. D. J. Plammer is sec- 
retary, who has lately written a letter making stronger 
statements about the prevalence of lynching than we 
have lately seen elsewhere. He says: . 


““We know of counties in the South where the average is 
one lynching per month. We know of one county in Mis- 
sissippi where sixteen have occurred in twelve months. 
We are now trying to collect the names and dates of them. 
We also know that neither Governors nor legislatures nor 
State troops have any effect in putting down lynching. In 
fact, most of them silently acquiesce. We know this be- 
cause we have lived here all of our lives,and know the sen- 
timent that prevails.” 

We have feared that half the lynchings were not re- 
ported. 


..--It must be admitted that in two respects the 
Raines Liquor Law is a success. It reduces the number 
of saloons and increases the revenue from it. Professor 
Brown incidentally states, in his article on the Union 
Settlement, that under the new law the number of 
saloons in the district embraced by the Settlement has 
decreased one-third. According to statistics given 
out by the State Commissioner there were 22,957 li- 
censes in the last year under the old law, and 15,989 
under the new law the present year, while the revenue 
has increased from $2,590,743 to $6,941,744. The reduc- 
tion of the number of saloons must be accounted a 
real gain for temperance; the increase of revenue isa 
maiter of comparatively small importance. 


....-It is difficult to believe that the cable dispatches 
from Bitlis, which purport to have come from Dr. Hep- 
worth to Zhe New York Herald, are entirely genuine. 
It ison the face of it impossible that he should have 
said that no European had ever before been over that 
route from Erzrfim to Bitlis. Europeans go over it 
perhaps a score of times every year. There are mis- 
sionaries in both places and at intermediate points who 
are perfectly familiar with the route and have traveled 
it many times. One of our own editorial staff has been 
over that route a number of times. Ofcourse it is bad 
traveling in the winter, and we have no doubt that Dr. 
Hepworth had a rough time of it. 


....It is proper to refuse for religious or charitable 
objects money which is not honorably earned; but to 
take advantage of such an offer to abuse the donors is 
contrary to Christian charity and good manners. The 
minister who returned Tammany’s check for fifty dol- 
lars, because it represented ‘‘ ill-gotten gains,’’ and 
added two Scripture denunciations to his letter, ‘‘ Thy 
money perish with thee,’’ and ‘‘O full of all subtilty 
and all mischief,’’ etc., and announced that he would 
read the precious epistle to his congregation, did a 
most ill-advised thing. The check might have been 
quietly returned without offense; the way chosen was 
the wrong one. 


...»The Cuban insurgents must not repeat the bar- 
barity shown to Colonel Ruiz, if they would be secure 
of the good opinion of the people of the United States. 
General Weyler was condemned for his savage cruel- 
ties, and what could not be tolerated under his régime 
cannot betolerated in insurgent camps. The laws of 
civilized warfare allow of messages and messengers be- 
tween armies, and if the account of the condemnation 
and execution of the Spanish aide-de-camp is true; 
he was simply assassinated. It was an act committed 
in cold blood, revolting to civilized warfare, and hurt- 
ful to the cause of Cuban freedom. 


...»The new Union Hymnal, published for use in 
Jewish synagogs, will bear some revision by @ purist in 
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the English language. The Jewish papers are not sat- 


_isfied with the following lines about Moses: 


“‘Yet died he not as men who sink 
‘ Before our eyes to soulless clay; 
But changed, the spirit, like a wink 
Of summer lightening [sic], passed away.” 
Or this (No. 18): 
“ Allis echo sent from Thee, 
God of gladness, God of glee!”’ 

....It is really carrying the war against divorce much 
beyond either law or Gospel, against either the words 
of our Lord and St. Paul or good reason, to forbid re- 
marriage, as Church authorities in England are now 
doing. to any divorced persons, no matter what the 
cause of the divorce. There are divorces which com- 
mon sense justifies; and such divorces both Scripture 
and good morals account sufficient to allow a second 
marriage. Forbidding to marry is not in the interests 
of morality when a sufficient ground for divorce exists. 


...,What extraordinary statements these are which 
we see again in our Catholic exchanges about Father 
Hyacinthe who, we are told, ‘‘is in Rome, a suppliant 
at the feet of the Holy Father,” ‘‘ poor and naked and 
broken in spirit,’’ begging ‘‘ to be permitted to connect 
himself with some Eastern Church in which his great 
transgression would be treated with more tolerance 
than he could hope for in the West.’ The same week 
we received French papers telling of his series of pub- 
lic addresses in the chief Protestant church in Paris. 


...-The mongrel eword sociology is bad enough, and 
one famous English scholar declared that he would 
have nothing to do with a science whose name was half 
Latin and half Greek. But it is really going too far in 
the same direction for Professor Sumner to suggest the 
worse name socictology, or for Dr. Henry van, Dyke to 
give the name publicomania to the craving for notoriety. 
It is too late to mend sociology, but new mongrels should 
be excluded from good society. 


....At Nashville, Tenn., in an old Southern State, 
the American Federation of Labor, at its annual meet- 
ing last week after a heated discussion, voted that all 
labor, without regard to color, is welcome toits ranks, 
and denounced as untrue the reported statements of 
Booker T. Washington that the trades unions are pla- 
cing obstacles in the way of the material advancement 
of the Negro. This is an admirable and Christian po- 
sition, and now let them live up to it. 


..--Richard Croker, ruler of the city of New York, 
who has never been elected to rule us, but rules us just 
the same from his New Jersey throne, says he does 
not see any reason why the New York League Club 
should not be allowed to play baseball on Sunday. Base- 
ball is a money-making business, as much as manufac- 
turing. We suspect there would not be so much zeal 
for Sunday games if entrance fees were to be prohibited 
on that day. 


...-It is a little curious that the two Catholic mis- 
sionaries,in retaliation for whose murder by a Chi- 
nese mob the Emperor of Germany seized a valuable 
port and four hundred square miles of territory, be- 
longed to the order of Jesuits who had been expelled 
from Germany. That does not absolve the German Gov- 
ernment from its duty of protecting its citizens abroad; 
but it suggests that they might have more rights at 
home. 


...It is difficult not to be selfishly glad that the over- 
flow of Mormonism is preparing to go to Mexico. It 
proves that the American conditions are not favorable. 
The victory over Mormonism has to be gained, just as 
over Negro ignorance, by the forces of education and 
the slow giowth of public sentiment. These can be 
escaped better in Mexico, for a generation to come, 
than in this country. 


....Forthe advantage of their own producers the 
German Government might exclude American products; 
but it is too much to ask the Reichstag to exclude 
American petroleum just for the purpose of helping 
Russians to get a larger price fora poorer quality of 
oil. So this threatened attack on American industrial- 
ism fails; and we have as little fear of the combination 
of Europe against us threatened by Goluchowski. 


...-Japan has definitely withdrawn all objection to 
the annexation of Hawaiito the United States. The 
visions of a terrible war between this country and the 
island Empire, pictured by the fears of the opponents 
of annexation, melt away like fog. There never was 
any real prospect of serious disagreement, let alone 
war. 


...-One of the most interesting results of the School 
Board election in London is the dissatisfaction which 
it has aroused against the cumulative system of voting. 
It is declared that it is liable to defeat the will of the 
people, and weaken the sense of civic responsibility. 


..+.We have no word to say in favor of a national 
yniyersity at Washington, to be supported by the 
United States Government, There is no call for such 
ap institution, 
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The Union East Side’ Settlement. 


BY PROF. WM. ADAMS BROWN. 


THE Union Settlement is the home of a group of edu- 
cated Christian people who have chosen to live on the 
upper East Side of New York for the purpose of help- 
ing those who are obliged to live there. It is the out- 
growth of the well-known Settlement movement inau- 
gurated by Arnold Toynbee, the central idea of which 
is that the true way to help people effectively is not to 
work on them from a distance, meeting them only for a 
few brief hours on Sunday, but to live with them day in 
and day out, teaching them every hour and on every 
side of their life. The Union Settlement like others of 
its kind, stands for this principle and is a fresh witness 
of its timeliness and efficiency. It has, however, its 
special points of interest, growing partly out of the 
nature of the field in which it works, partly out of the 
peculiar circumstances which gave it origin. 

The idea of the Union Settlement originated at a 
meeting of the Alumni Club of Union Seminary, held 
January 22d, 1894. At this meeting the feeling was ex- 
pressed that an institution like the Seminary with its 
strong force of Christian young men preparing for the 
ministry,owed a duty tothe city in whichit was situated 
—a duty which could not be better fulfilled than by the 
establishment in one of its needy districts of a Settlement 
which should stand as a center of Christian work and 
influence. Incidentally it was felt that the experience 
thus gained in practical contact with human need would 
be for those who engaged in it the best training for the 
work of the Christian ministry. With this feeling an 
association was formed, the purpose of which cannot 
better be expressed than by the following minute, 
adopted at the first meeting of the Council. 


“It is not the purpose ot this Association to establish 
an institution which might compete with or rival existing 
institutions, but to afford to men the opportunity to make 
their home in crowded neighborhoods and live there, in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, laboring intelligently for the 
needs of their locality, and co-operating in every possible 


way, with the religious and philanthropic work already 


carried on there.”’ 


To this purpose the Settlement has been true from 
its inception. Beginning modestly in the person of 


two young men taking up residence in a tenement on. 


the upper East Side, and making friends with the boys 
on the block, it has grown steadily until to-day it main- 
tains three houses with a force of eight resident work- 
ers, men and women, and more than thirty helpers from 
outside. But the central idea of friendly influence has 
not been lost sight of. Tho engaged in some forms of 
institutional work the Settlement is not an institution 
but aband of Christian people living with their less 
fortunate neighbors and co-operating with them in 
every good work for the benefit of the district. 

The government of the Association is vested ina 
Council of twenty-eight persons. The President of the 
Seminary, the Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, is also 
president of the Council. But the relation of the Set- 
tlement with the Seminary, tho close, is unofficial, the 
latter being in no way responsible for its support, which 
is derived wholly from the voluntary subscriptions of 
its friends. From the first the work has been under the 
charge of Mr. Wm. E. McCord, a graduate of the Semi- 
nary, one of the two first residents of the Settlement, 
and for three years its efficient Head-worker. 

The Settlement House is situated at No. 237 East 
104th Street, somewhat to the north of the center of the 
district in which the Settlement is working. This dis- 
trict lies between 93d and 108th Streets, east of Lexing- 
ton Avenue. It contains some 50,000 people, living, 
for the most part, in crowded tenement-houses. While 
the crowding is not so bad as in some other parts of 
the city, other conditions are worse even than in the 
Tenth Ward. Until a few years ago most of the region 
was unoccupied except by a stream of water and its at- 
tendant marsh, the land being below high-tide level. 
But gradually the land has been filled in until now fully 
nine-tenths of the space is occupied by tenement-houses; 
these are usually five stories high, measuring twenty- 
five by eighty feet, and accommodating four families on 
a floor. Rents average $8 a month for three or four 
rooms. The population is made up of 10,000 native, 
10,000 German, 10,000 Irish, 5,000 Italian, and 5,000 
colored. InthelItalian and colored quarters the crowd- 
ing is dense, and the worst of conditions prevail. The 
people are the families of working men, shopkeepers 
and merchants, whose incomes are small, but whose 
families as a rule are large. Theonly public institution 
the support of which comes within their means, is the 
saloon. Of these there were, a year and a half ago, 
200, one for every 50 families. But since the Raines 
Law went into effect the number has been reduced one- 
third. The public schools have been so inadequate that 
large numbers of the children have been unable to find 
accommodation. Through the energy of the Head- 
worker, acting as chairman of the Board of School IJn- 
ppectors of the district, these conditions have been 
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much improved. Temporary schools have been opened 
this year for 2,000 children, and plans for permanent 
buildings adequate to meet the need have been ap- 
proved. But the condition of the district is still far 
from encouraging. There are no libraries or places of 
wholesome amusement; church facilities are wretchedly 
inadequate. For the entire 50,000 peopie, there are but 
seven centers of religious work; and of these one is a 
chapel, two are missions, and the other four are situ- 
ated on the cutskirts of the district. The Rev. Henry 
M. Tyndal, pastor of the People’s Tabernacle, who is 
doing a noble work for the unchurched masses of the 
district, speaks of it as, religiously, ‘‘the darkest place 
in New York.’ Under the circumstances a sound so- 
cial life is almost impossible, and public spirit conspic- 
uous by its absence. 

In such a neighborhood the Settlement does its work, 
Striving to meet the healthy needs of the people, so far 
as they are developed, and to awaken new ones where 
they are lacking. Besides the Settlement House itself, 
which is the home of the residents, and which is used 
for library purposes, for the Penny Provident Bank and 
for the meeting of clubs, there is a second building, 
which is used for the kindergarten and to accommodate 
a working-men’s club, and another which is fitted up as 
a gymnasium and which is the home of the large and 
flourishing young men’s athletic club. Through the 
kindness of a friend, who has given the use of a num- 
ber of vacant city lots, a large playground has been 
opened, furnished with swings for the smaller children 
anda running track for the older boys. This play- 
ground during the sammer months, is used by hundreds 
of children daily. 

The work of the Settlement is of the most varied 
character. Beginning with the children in the kinder- 
garten and playground, and ending with the parents in 
the men’s club and the mother’s meetings, it has some- 
thing to offer for every age and need. One day the 
boys gather for social or educational work in the vari- 
our boys’ clubs. Another, the girls meet for classes in 
sewing or cooking. In the afternoon or evening the 
library is open for readers, old and young, while of a 
Saturday the steps are crowded with little depositors, 
waiting theirturn inthe Penny Provident Bank. Inthe 
summer flowers are distributed to the sick, and tired 
children and mothers sent for an outing to the country. 

In the winter the men gather in the club rooms ‘or 
entertainments with music and recitations, or for a more 
serious evening with the problems of Greater New 
York. On Sunday afternoons the neighbors are wel- 
come to the ‘‘pleasant Sunday afternoon,” with its hour 
of devotional music. Thus on all sides of life the 
Settlement seeks to meet the needs of the people with 
whom it has to do. 

No branch of the work is more interesting and en- 
couraging than that among the young men. A strong 
club of more than one hundred members has been 
formed which maintains its own clubrooms, provides 
its own entertainments, and in various ways works for 
the elevation and improvement of its members. A lit- 
tle story will illustrate better than many words the 
transformation brought about by the Settlement influ- 
ence of some of these young men. A year ago, after 
the opening of the playground, the Head-worker was 
disturbed to learn that on election night of the year 
previous the fence about the vacant lots occupied by the 
playground had been burned by some of the roughs in 
the neighborhood. Calling to him some of the ycung 
men of the club, he explained to them his anxiety, and 
asked them if they would volunteer to guard the fence 
during the night. They cheerfully assented, and 
through the night patrolled the place with such vigi- 
lance that no damage was done. Some days later the 
Head-worker learned by accident that his volunteer 
patrol consisted of the very men who a year before had 
burned the fence. 

Besides the special work for the people of the dis- 
trict the residents seek to promote the general interests 
ofthe city. Thus they have co-operated with the city 
departments in various efforts for the improvevent of 
the neighborhood conditions. The Head-worker is 
chairman of the Board of School Inspectors of the dis- 
trict and has taken an active part in politics. Recently 
a sociological canvass has been undertaken by the res- 
idents along the lines so successfully followed by the 
Federation of Churches. Such a canvass, in view of 
the very imperfect statistics now at ourdisposal, ought 
to yield very valuable results. 

The welcome given to the Settlement by the people of 
the district has been most hearty. The constantly in- 
creasing attendance is the best proof of this. Last Oc- 
tober the monthly attendance, exclusive of the play- 
ground, was some 2,000; this year it was more than 
5,000. The interest of the people is further displayed 
by their contributions to its support. At least fifty 
dollars monthly is received in club dues. But, 
course, this is far from meeting the expense of the 
work. Forits main support, the Settlement must rely 
on the help of those who believe in the kind of work 
which it is trying to do, and who, if they cannot them- 
selves enter into resjdence, are glad to make it possible 
for others, freer than themselves, to do so, With in- 


creased financial support the influence which the 


of 
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Settlement is now exerting could be almost indefinitely 
increased. 


Unton THeovocicar Seminary, New York City. 


The Moravian Synod of Herrnhut. 


BY PROF. HENRY E DOSKER, D.D. 


THE Synod of the Moravian Brethren met last month 
at Herrnhut. Repeated reference has been made, in 
these columns, to the theological departure of the 
Seminary at Gnadenfeld, under the leadership of Dr. 
P. Kélding. Considerable friction had been caused by 
the new theology, and the decision of the Synod was 
anxiously waited for. 

Following is the text of its declaration: 


“I. As a testimony and as a promise, the Synod, in 
name of the Brethren Church, declares that it knows 
nothing and will know nothing, save Christ and him cru- 
cified. The Christ of the Scriptures is and remains for us 
the truth and the life. He only is our Lord, our Shepherd 
and our Master. To no one else do we intrust ourselves, 
and we lay stress on the personal appropriation of the sal- 
vation, granted tous in Christ. We will abide with him, 
in him, and in his Word, wherein we find the life. Our com- 
munion is founded in him, in his Word and in his grace. 
We will allow nothing to weaken this ground, whatever ten- 
dencies there may exist, or may in the future arise in the- 
ology and in the Church. 

“II. The Brethren Church takes always a more inde- 
pendent and free position over against the manifold 
changes of tendency in the theology of the schools, be- 
cause she ever lays stresson the fact that the preaching of 
the Gospel is not only an exposition of doctrine, but above 
all a testimony—a testimony which proceeds from the in- 


_nermost personal experience of the heart of the speaker, in 


which the matter of doctrine occupies a secondary position. 

“III. And yet we do not consider doctrine a relative or 
indifferent matter, least ofall with an eye to our Seminary, 
where the future ministers and preachers of the Church 
are prepared for their office. A wel!-defined boundary-line 
is here established by what in point I is expressed as the 
deepest ground of the faith of the Church and what must 
remain her inviolable treasure. We are able briefly to ex- 
press this as the Christianily of the heart and of the Savior 
of the Brethren Church. Taking our position here, we 
gladly confess that the belief of the heart in the crucified 
and risen Savior justifies and sanctifies the believer, and 
that communion with him fills the heart with the powers of 
eternal life. And at the same time we recognize in the 
crucified and risen Savior the central point of the entire 
Scriptu-es, which are the highest standard of the knowl- 
edge and confession of our faith and of our theological 
doctrine. 

“IV. Through an investigation which was instituted, 
the Synod has obtained the conviction that in reference to 
the theological study and method of instruction, at present 
followed in our Seminary, new departures of scientific 
thought have been adopted; but we affirm that these all 
move within the sphere of the ineffaceable boundary-line 
named in point III; because the crucified and risen Savior 
Jesus Christ is made the center of all confession and of all 
doctrine of salvation. 

‘‘The Synod hereby expressly declares that this state- 
ment only covers our seminary and the pressure of scien- 
tific investigation, which at present there reveals itself; 
but not the so-called modern theology, in its entire revelation 
and with its manifold nuances. The Synod takes no posi- 
tion over against it, as little as over against any theolog- 
ical school or party, in our day, because she deems that 
such a course lies beyond her province.” 


This declaration which, it must be confessed, is entirely 
in harmony with the early Moravian platform, has only 
partly pacified the opposition. 

Dr. Plitt had requested the synod in the ‘* Herrn- 
hut’? that it should explicitly declare itself about the 
fundamentals of Christianity, which, it is claimed, are 
being undermined at Gnadenfeld and on which Dr. 
Kélbing had taken an advanced position. 

The German papers are freely discussing the deliver- 
ance of the synod and we in America will watch the 
issue with keenest interest. The evangelical reaction, 
which just now is making itself felt in Germany, may 
influence and modify the teaching at Gnadenfeld. 
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THE present membership of the Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavorin the world is 3,121,- 
320. In the United States there are 40,198 societies; in 
the rest of the world, 11,824. 


_...The Rev. Dr. David P. Breed, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburg, has resigned his pastorate 
to accept the chair of Sacred Rhetoric and Elocution in 
Western Theological Seminary. 


....Bishop John M. Walden has been designated to 
visit the coming year the missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. in Europe, in succession to Bishop 
Goodsell. The official visit covers the best part of a 


year. 


_..-There are in Chicago, according to a circular 
issued by the Congregational City Missionary Society, 
583 churches with 153.326 members. This does not in- 
clude 29 Unitarian, Universalist and Jewish and 105 
Catholic churches, The table shows the Lutherans in 
the lead in point of members, the Methodists second, 
the Baptists third, the Congregatioaglists fourth, and 
the Presbyterians fifth, 
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....Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to Rome, states that the Pope tho 
eighty-seven years of age, is in a remarkably vigorous 
condition, phvsically and mentally, and that Leo ex- 
presess the greatest interest in America and rejoices in 
the progress of the Church under our free institutions. 

....According to a directory for Chicago, issued 
under the auspices of the Methodist Preachers’ Meet- 
ing of that city, there are in the Western metropolis 118 
churches of the Methodist Episcopal denomination, 
with 23.486 members and 36,236 scholars in the Sunday- 
school. Of the churches 82 are English, 13 German, 
15 Swedish, 7 Norwegian and Danish, and 1 Bohemian. 
The aggregate value of the church property_is about 
$3,100,000. 

....While the Church party was beaten in the School 
Board elections in London,it won in Coventry, and that, 
too, for the first time in the history of the town. In 
Sheffield, seven Progressives, seven Churchmen and 
one Catholic were elected; in Sunderland, the unsecta- 
rian party carried the day leaving the Churchmen in 
the minority. Lord Reay will succeed Mr. Diggle, who 
was not re-elected as chairman of the London Board. 
The Catholic 7ad/et remarks that Mr. Diggle’s policy of 
facing both ways disgusted everybody. 

...-According to a statement received by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society from its Chinese agency, the Bible has 
been put upon the list of classics which the students 
are to study in order to secure their appointment in the 
civil service. Among the questions read by 10,000 stu- 
dents in one of the examination halls was this: ‘‘ What 
do yéu know of the repeopling of the earth by Noah 
and his family after the flood?’ Hitherto the ques- 
tions had been almost entirely on literary lines and lim- 
ited to the literature of China. This year they are 
much broader, taking in more general history and the 
principal books of Christian countries. 

....The Evangelical Alliance proposes to circulate 
widely a series of attractive leaflets designed to pro- 
mote good citizenship. The series includes ‘‘ Good 
Citizenship—What ItIs,”" by Bishop Huntington; ‘*The 
Church and Present Problems of Citizenship,” by Dr. 
Washington Gladden; ‘‘ The New Patriotism,’’ by Dr. 
Josiah Strong; ‘‘The Duty of a Public Spirit,’’ by Pres- 
ident Andrews, and ‘‘ The Co-operative City,’’ by Prof. 
John R. Commons. The plan is to call on pastors in 
every community to establish districts and use the 
young people of the Christian Endeavor, the Epworth 
League and other societies as messengers for the 
monthly distribution of the leaflets. It is hoped in this 
way to educate public opinion and quicken the popular 
conscience. The literature is to be furnished to the 
churches at very low rates. 


...- Lhe Catholic Citizen, of Milwaukee, has an edito- 
rial review of Protestant missiens among the Italians 
of the United States, quoting liberally from reports of 
the Presbyterian and Methodist societies, and arriving 
at this conclusion: 

“ Allin all, there are undoubtedly more Protestant mis- 
sionary stations among the American Italians than there 
are Catholic Italian churches in the United States. Prot- 
estant missionary reports evince a. high appreciation of the 
spiritual intelligence of the Italians and a consciousness 
of considerable opportunity for conversion among these 
‘ priestless people.’’’ 

The article is worthy of note, in that it does not offer 
one word of hot denunciation, after the usual manner 
of Catholic papers. 

-.--A census of Catholics in the archdiocese of St. 
Louis has just been completed under the direction of 
Chancellor Van der Sanden. Just how it was taken 
does not appear, but the results are given by congrega- 
tions. There are in the diocese, it appears, 218,994 
Catholics—that is, Catholic population—which shows 
an increase of 18 994 over the figures given in Hoff- 
mann’s Directory of January, 1897. One parish is cred- 
ited with 2,035 families; another, the next largest, with 
1,391. The number of souls given in connection with 
the former is 7,735; with the latter, 5,866, which is in 
the proportion of nearly four individuals to a family. 
Of the 7,735 souls, 2,017 are men over twenty-one years 
of age. The number of voters in the diocese is 35,297. 
According to this the proportion of votes to Catholic 
population in the diocese is about one in six. If this 
proportion held throughout the Church, on the basis of 
Catholic statistics there would be 1,599,404. 

--..The Mennonites are to have a General Confer- 
ence. This was decided upon at a conference recently 
held in which 23 bishops, 41 ministers and 6 deacons 
participated, representing eleven States and a Cana- 
dian province. A committee of three was appointed ,to 
arrange the time and place for the first General Con- 
ference. The objects of the movement are declared to 
be a closer unity om Gospel principles, in which the 
various Mennonite divisions are expected to share; a 
closer bond of sympathy between congregations; the 
establishment of confidence among conferences and 
ministers, and the direction of the common work of 
the conferences, The General Conference will hold 
the doctrines held by the sixteen Mennonite and Amish 
conferences, and will direct the common work of the 
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denomination, look after the’ conduct of various be- 
nevolences, and consider such advisory measures as 
may be brought before it. The business of the Con- 
ference is to be conducted bv the bishops togetber 
with delegates chosen by the district conferences, in 
the proporion of one delegate for every four congre- 


gations. 
Missions. 
A Mohammedan Army Chaplain. 


BY A HAWKEYE IN 





TURKEY. 


Tuis is the third day in the four observed by Mo- 
hammedans as the Sacrifice Festival. The Arabo-Turk- 
ish word coorban (sacrifice), is the very word used by 
our Lord, and transliterated by the revisers ‘‘ Corban,” 
Mark, 7:11. It seems strange to hear ‘“‘Sacrifice’’ 
from every lip, and to see the crowds in gay colors 
making holiday. It is a time for visiting, and a Turk- 
ish theologian, the chaplain of a regiment quartered 
in a neighboring city, being in town, favored me with a 
call. 

After formalities were interchanged, I launched my 
visitor into a conversation by asking him the origin of 
the Sacrifice Festival. He told me that Abraham, the 
Friend of God, had no son, and longing for offspring 
promised to dedicate the child toGod if granted. Ish- 
mael—peace to his soul! was born, but Abraham forgot 
his vow. He was warned in a dream to offer sacrifices, 
and offered many, cattle, sheep,-camels; but all to no 
purpose. A seconddream informed him that he must 
sacrifice his son. So he took Ishmael, dressed him in 
his best, combed his hair, and, without informing his 
wife of his purpose, took him to a distant place. There 
with the lad’s consent he was about to slay him, when 
the voice of God was heard and a lamb was let down 
from Heaven as a substitute for the life of Ishmael— 
peace to his soul! Hence the pious every year offer a 
sacrifice, a ransom for their own souls. 

Almost any animal may be offered. It must be slain 
with aninvocation ‘‘ Inthe name of God,’ and such 
other prayers as the devotion of the offerer prompts. 
The flesh has a threefold use; one part is given to the 
poor, one to friends, and one is eaten by the offerer. 
The proportions are not rigidly prescribed. The well- 
to-do may sacrifice many animals, the poor are not re- 
quired to offer any; the rich must refrain from work 
on such afestival, but the poor can earn their bread, for. 
God never requires anything of man, the doing of which 
is hard, 

We also offer sacrifices for the dead, he continued, 
testators leaving money for that purpose, or pious sons 
thus honoring the memory of a father. When aman 
makes a vow, as on recovery from sickness or promo- 
tion in office, he may offer a sacrifice. The flesh he 
must not eat, but distribute to the poor. 

The advantage of sacrifice? It tends to secure the 
favor of God. We distinguish between the Islam, who 
is such by birth, and the Mussulman, who is such be- 
cause his heart is right. Your Prophet was very wise 
in saying that not what enters a man defiles him, but 
that what comes out of the heartdefiles him. It is the 
duty of man to keep all the commandments of God; if 
one fails to sacrifice, he has failed of fulfilling the 
whole law. The guilt of sin is removed by-repentance 
and turning from it; God then in mercy pardons the 
sin. 

Ithink you accept the Old Testament? We accept 
four great books—the Law of Moses, the Psalter of 
David, the Gospel and the Koran. One hundred 
smaller books were interspersed among the greater 
ones and summed upinthem. There were four dispen- 
sations, each superseding the preceding. A king 
might order thateach child born a citizen of his coun- 
try should havea ring placed on his finger as a symbol 
of citizenship. Later he might order a ring put in the 
eat instead of on the finger; again, a peculiar garment; 
finally, aturban. The promulgation of each law would 
abrogate the preceding ones. The Koran supersedes 
all prior revelation; but itself is the last. Don’t be 
offended. In the Judgment Day Moses, David and 
Jesus will plead, each for the men of his dispensation, 
Mohammed for the men of his dispensation. 

No, we do not hold Christ to be the Son of God; for 
fatherhood would predicate place of God, which we 
cannot allow. We hold that His Excellency, Jesus, is 
the Spirit of God. The angel Gabriel breathed upon 
the Virgin Mary, touched her with his wing (for angels 
may be winged as well as flameor pure spirit), and an- 
nounced the birth of the child. Jesus, therefore, had 
no human father; he is the Spirit of God. 

‘* There is no god but God, and Abraham is the Friend of 
of God. 

There is no god but God, and Moses is the Speaker of 

God. 

There is no god but God, and David is the Seer of God. 

There is no god but God, and Jesus is the Spirit of God. 

There is no god but God, and Mohammed is the Prophet 

of God.” 


My caller listened politely to my explanations of sac- 
rifice as culminating in ‘‘the Lamb of God, that taketh 
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away the sins of the world,”’ and the other points in 
the Christian faith touched upon; but J have yet to see 
a Mohammedan drawn by the statements of biblical 
truth as contrasted with his own tenets. Mohammed- 
anism has a wonderful impregnability in the truth it 
contains, as well as wonderful weakness in its perver- 
sions. It can depict the majesty and mercy of God as 
vividly as the frailty of mankind. It has no Savior. It 
has no remedy for sin. It strives, not to de good, but 
to seem good. It has no foundation for conscience to 
work upon. It emphatically illustrates ‘‘the form of 
godliness without the power.”’ 


Biblical Research. 


New Documents Containing the Mura- 
torian Canon. 


Every student of the New Testament, whether on 
the side which is called the History of the Canon, or 
on the side of the Christian Evidences, knows the im- 
portance of that peculiar document which Muratori dis- 
covered in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and which 
is called after him the Muratorian Canon, a document 
peculiarly irritating to read, both on account of the 
barbarisms of the spelling and apparent want of schol- 
arship of its transcriber, and also on account of the 
fact that it is a mere fragment, mutilated at both ends. 
It begins with the fag-end of a reference, as it seems, 
to the Gospel of Mark, and it ends with an obscure 
reference to Basilides and the founder of the Cataphry- 
gian (or Montanist) heresy. Yet, in spite of its imper- 
fection and general obscurity, there is no document 
which occupies so important a place, relatively to its 
compass, as this little piece; and this is due to the fact 
that it is capable of a closely defined date; for the au- 
thor speaks of Hermas as writing the book called the 
Shepherd ‘‘ quite recently, in our own times, when his 
brother Pius was occupying the chair of the Roman 
Church.”’ So thatthe document must be earlier than 
the close of the second century and may easily be the 
oldest known memorial of Latin Christianity; that 
is, it may be so on the hypothesis that it was origi- 
nally written in Latin; but here criticism steps in with 
a number of hypotheses, affirming on one hand that it 
was written in Greek, and on the other that its original 
garb was not prose, but verse. So that the interpreta- 
tion of the fragment is almost as much beset by uncer- 
tainties as the transcription. 

It can, therefore, be easily appreciated even by a non- 
expert in critical and theological matters, that there 
has beena wise suspense in many quarters with regard 
to the meaning and value of the Muratorian Canon, and 
a desire which has been growing in intensity of recent 
years that some fresh research should be made both 
with regard to the text and interpretation. 

And, as so often happens, the impulse to fresh re- 
search has come from without, inthe shape of a fresh 
recovery of documents. The great Benedictine Library 
at Monte Cassino is publishing, from no less than four 
documents, a part of the Muratorian text which has 
been found imbedded in the prolog to certain manu- 
scripts of the Pauline Epistles. These recovered por- 
tions will at once suggest the removal of a number of 
textual difficulties, and the clearing of a number of mis- 
understandings. More than this, they will set people 
examining other extant prologs to the different books 
of the New Testament, as well as the same prologs 
which may occur in manuscript in other libraries; for 
itis unlikely that all the manuscripts which have used 
the Muratorian Canon are inthe library at Monte Cas- 
sino, or that the prologs.which employ the document 
are limited to the Pauline Epistles; and we need not 
despair of ultimately finding some clue to the author- 
ship of the relic, in which case we should remove from 
it the name of Muratori, and replace the name of Iren- 
zeus, or Melito, or of whomsoever it may turn out to be. 

The passages which have been excerpted, as we have 
said, relate to the Pauline Epistles; and the person 
who made the extracts apparently intended to trans- 
cribe the Canon at length; but he found the statements 
about the separate Epistles to be too brief and indefinite 
for his purpose, and replaced them by a more extended 
account of his own, returning to the Muratorian text 
when he came to the subject of fictitious epistles which 
were to be avoided with other apocryphal writings. So 
that the actual matter transcribed is as follows: 

‘‘Primo omnium Corinthiis scisma heresis interdicens, 
deinde Galathis circumcisionem. Romanis autem, ordi- 
nem scripturarum sed et precipuum earum esse Christum 
intimans, proliscius scripsit. De quibus singulis necesse 
est nobis disputare. Cum ipse beatus Apostolus Paulus 
sequens precessoris sui Iohannis ordinem, nonnisi nomi- 
natim, septem ecclesiis scripsit ordine tali. 

“‘Fertur etiam ad Laudicenses, alium ad Alexandrinos, 
Pauli nomine ficte, ad heresim Marcionis, et alia plura 
que in Aécclesia catholica recipi non oportet. Fel enim 
cum melle miscui non congruit. 

* Arsinofa autem seu Vaientini, vel Mitiadis, nihil in to- 
tum 1ecipimus. Qui etiam novum psalmorum librum 
Marcionis conscripserunt, una cum Basilide cive Asyano 
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Cataphrygum Constitutorem. [Verum Corinthiis et Thesa- 
‘ fonicensibus licet pro correptionem uteretur, una tamen 
per omnem orbem:-terre Aicclesia catholica diffusa esse 
dignoscitur.]”’ 

_ The reader will find it interesting to compare this at 
‘once with the text of the Muratorian Canon ’as pub- 
‘lished by Tregelles or Westcott. He will find that the 
‘concluding sentence, which we have bracketed, is dis- 
placed from an earlier part of the Canon. As the next 
thing that follows in the manuscript from which these 
extracts are made is a discussion of the meaning of the 
term Hebrew as applied to language, he will not un- 
naturally conclude that the Canon ended at the word 
** constitutorem,”’ precisely as the Muratorian text 
does. But some caution is necessary here, for we need 
first to be assured that these prologs are independent of 
the Canon and of its: immediate ancestry. Until this 
‘point is cleared up we must not be too certain either 
about the compass of the original Canon or its read- 
ings. 

As it stands, however, there are many suggestive 
points that present themselves to our notice. For ex- 
ample, it will be remembered that Professor Harnack, 
‘who held strongly and, we believe, still holds the the- 
ory of a Greek original for the Diatessaron of Tatian, 
‘maintained his view by an emendation which he had 
made in the curious expression: ‘‘ Arsinoi autem seu 
valentini, vel* mitiadeis.’’ Here, according to Harnack, 
mitiadeis is an error for ¢atiani; and as this would sug- 
gest that Tatian wrote his Diatessaron in Greek and no 
Syriac, Harnack regards the emendation as certain and 
the Greek original as incontestable. No one else is 
likely, however, to accept the correction of the Murato- 
rian text, or to see the logic of the deduction that is 
made. Why should mitiadeis be an error for tatiani ? 
The new texts lend nocolor to such a supposition. And 
even if it were so, why is the Diatessaron necessarily 
included among the rejected Greek books of Tatian? 
and why should all the Greek books, such as the Ora- 
tion to the Greeks, have been condemned ? 

The same clause to which we have referred has a 
standing puzzle in the reference that it makes to Val- 
entinus. It has been suggested that it should be cor- 
rected so as to read ‘‘ But of the Arsinoite Valentinus,”’ 
etc. The new texts have, however, a simpler explana- 
tion; for they suggest an alternative name, Arsinofa, 
for Valentinus; and this is apparently the same Egyp- 
tian name which appears in early Greek papyri as Ver- 
senuphius. Very possibly, then, the Egyptian name of 
the great Gnostic has come to light. 
~ Another curious passage is the closing words of the 
Canon: 

**Una cum basilide assianom catafrycum 
Constitutorem.” 
It has been usual to connect assianom with catafrycum 
and ‘insert a conjunction; and Lightfoot regarded the 
expression Asian Cutaphrygians as the poetic name for 
the Montanists, which stood at the beginning of a 
Greek verse. 

The new texts, however, solve the difficulty in an- 

other way, tho incompletely; one of them reads 

‘“‘ Basilide cive asyano,”’ 

and make Basilides an Asian (z.¢., an Ephesian) citizen. 
it has been generally supposed that Basilides was a 
Syrian who migrated to Alexandria; so the new reading 
may possibly add to our knowledge and correct our 
errors; on the other hand,it may be only one more 
blunder in a badly transmitted text. ; 

If we can get one or two gvod corrections, we shall 
soon be working with a sense of independence of the 
Muratorian copy. But it -is impossible, at present, to 
predict what will be the effect of the new discoveries. 
The least wecan dois to be thankful to the prior and 
monks of Monte Cassius for having brought to light 
this and a number of similar documents, and to encour- 
age one another to a resolute attack on the problems of 

their interpretation. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for January 2d. 


JESUS AND JOHN.—Marrt. 3: 7-17. 
_GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘Thisis my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.’’—Matt. 3: 17. 

Notes. — ‘‘ Pharisees.’? — The prominent religious 
teachers who made much of obeying the law, and held 
that Moses had given traditional as wellas written laws. 
Their religion was formal and superficial. “© Sad- 
ducees.’’—The free-thinking party, who believed in no 
future life, and were political leaders rather than re- 
ligioys. ‘* Wrath to come.’’—Partly in the ap- 
proaching national calamity, partly in the judgment of 
God onthe sinful soul. ‘“< With the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.”’—Apparently referring to two kinds of bap- 
tism, the one the baptism of his saints with the Holy 
‘Spirit, which, in the next verse, brings the wheat into 
the garner, and the other of his foes with fire, which is 
the fate of the chaff. It is noticeable that one evangel- 
ist who omits the explanation of the twelfth verse also 
omits the baptism with fire. It is not likely that the 

; tongues of fire are referred to. ‘* Fan.’'’—A wooden 
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shovel with which the threshed wheat and broken straw 
were thrown up against the wind. ‘* From Galilee.” 
—Doubtless from Nazareth.~He would have gone prob- 
ably to the southern end of the Sea of Galilee, and 
crossed the Jordan a little lower at ‘‘the Ford’’ Beth- 
abara. Then not far across the river, at the foothills, 
would have been the ‘‘Springs,’’ 4Znon, where John 
was in the habit of baptizing, as, also, in the Jordan it- 
self. This could not have been in the southern part of 
the Jordan, near Jericho, as tradition reports. 
“* John would have hindered him.’’—As yet the dove had 
not appeared, and John in speaking of it later said, ‘‘I 
knew him not.” He had thus far no full revelation of 
Jesus as the Messiah; but he was expecting a Messiah, 
and altho he lived south in Bethlehem and Jesus lived 
north in Nazareth, they were cousins and knew of each 
other. They and their parents may have met each year 
in Jerusalem atthe Passover, and kept up the acquaint- 
ance, and so John may have known of the character of 
Jesus, as well as of the miraculous circumstances attend- 
ing his birth. He would thus have been anticipating 
that Jesus would prove to be the Messiah. Besides, 
he knew Jesus asa pure man, quite as good as him- 
self, at least, and not like, the sinners to whom he 
was preaching. ‘* Went up straightway from the 
water.”’—In which—not by the side of which—he 
had been standing. ‘* The heavens were opened unto 
him.’’—This does not mean that. he saw a door, ora 
break in Heaven, but that out of the heavens seemed to 
come the dove. ‘* He saw the Spirit of God descend- 
ing asa dove.’’—This was not only a vision in the soul, 
for John himself also heard the voice andsaw the dove, 
as we aretold in John’s Gospel. ‘* This is my be- 
loved Son.’’—We have in this passage God the Father 
speaking, acknowledging the Son, while the Spirit ap- 
pears asadove. Thus we have thethree persons of the 
Trinity revealed together. 

Instruction.—There is nothing else equal to repent- 
ance as a first duty. Known sins we must forsake first. 
Then we must let the world know that we have done so 
by a public confession of God which John’s disciples 
made through the form of baptism. Christ adopted the 
same. But the chief thing is the repentance, and the 
baptism, or joining the Church, is the form of confessing 
it. 

Privileges of birth will save nobody. We are not 
saved because our parents are Christians. Religion is 
a purely personal matter. A minister’s children may 
go down to death, while publicans and sinners are 
saved, 

God’s message is not simply one of hope; it is also of 
fear. There is not onlya Heaven, but also a Hell. The 
Bible as treely tells of one as of the other, and we must 
still warn people to flee from the wrath to come. 

John had a sense of his own unworthiness. He felt 
that he was not good enough to baptize Jesus. This is 
a very different spirit from any that would actuate one 
who felt that he was too good, or his time worth too 
much for him to teach in the Sunday-school, or that of 
one who magnified his worth in the ministry and the 
pulpit. 

When John was thundering against the Pharisees and 
the popular sinners, he was himself conscious of his 
own unworthiness. A readiness torebuke sin does not 
prove self-conceit. 

If Jesus thought it necessary for himself to be bap- 
tized and to make aconfession of faith, who else can 
think that it is not necessary for himself? Can you get 
along without it, and could not Jesus? 

It is a Christian duty to fulfil all the common obliga- 
tions of a religious life. A man must not set himself 
against his age inthis respect. One owes religious du- 
ties to society. You may think that you could get as 
much good by reading a good book at home (tho it 
would probably be a novel), or by walking in the woods 
meditating on holy things (tho probably it would be on 
business or pleasure) as by going to church; but that 
would not be “ fulfilling all righteousness.” 

The Spirit appeared under the gentlest form—as a 
dove. Sothe Lord was in the ‘‘ still, small voice,’’ and 
not inthe whirlwind. Gentle ministries may be min- 
istries of the Spirit. 























Science. 
Glacial Outlets of the Great Lakes. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


THE past year has brought to culmination a most in- 
teresting series of discoveries relating to the drainage 
of the Great Lakes during the closing stages of the Ice 
Age in America. A moment’s reflection will bring to 
one’s mind in general what this would have been the- 
oretically. As the ice advanced from the north, all the 
streams running to the north whose outlets were ob- 
structed by the glacial ice must have had their current 
reversed. In the final retreat of the ice-front there 
would be formed in the southern end of the northerly 
sloping drainage basins temporary lakes with outlets 
over the lowest cols into the southerly flowing 
streams. 

In verification of this glacial theory there has been 

cme 
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in progress for several years a system of explorations 
designed to discover the actual shore lines and outlets 
of such temporary lakes. The main facts were graphic- 
ally presented in a contribution by Professor Claypole 
to the first edition of my ‘‘ Ice Age in North America.”’ 
South of Lake Erie there were in Ohio, for a time. nu- 
merous local glacial lakes spilling over into the Beaver, 
the Tuscarawas, and the Scioto Rivers; while the upper 
one of the remarkable series of gravel ridges extending 
parallel with Lake Erie through its whole length at 
elevations of from 80 to 200 feet, and clearly marking 
ancient shore-lines of the lake, concentrated on the 
pass between the Maumee and Wabash Rivers at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., where were found clear marks of the 
former existence of a southerly flowing stream of water 
as large as Niagara passing through the glacial de- 
posits—thus furnishing a solution to the long-discussed 
problem of the causes which could have maintained the 
water level of Lake Erie 200 feet above that to which it 
has now fallen. While the ice dammed up the north- 
ern and eastern outlets the water level was regulated 
by the level of the Fort Wayne pass. 

But there was a lower gravel ridge, evidently a beach 
line, 120 feet above Lake Erie, which passed completely 
across the Maumee basin, marking a stage of the water 
too low to be regulated by the Fort Wayne outlet. It 


‘is the discovery of the outlet to the glacial lake at this 


stage of its recession which furnishes the latest and 
one of the most interesting chapters in glacial discov- 
ery. 

This outlet runs across the State of Michigan from 
Saginaw Bay to Grand Rapids. Attention was first 
called to it by an article in the American Geologist for 
November, 1893, by Mr. E. H. Mudge, a resident of 
Ionia, Mich.; while Mr. F. B. Taylor, of Fort Wayne, 
and Mr. G. K. Gilbert, of the United States Geological 
Survey, have during the year past successfully traced 
the shore-lines of the glacial lake from Ohio around to 
the head of the Saginaw drainage basin at Maple Rap- 
ids, where a broad channel opens into Grand River 
Valley at an elevation of 100 feet above Lake 
Huron, or 680 above the sea. From this point down to 
the low shores of Lake Michigan, a little below Grand 
Rapids, a distance of more than fifty miles, the channel 
of this great line of giacial drainage is perfectly dis- 
tinct. A recent visit to the region enables me to appre- 
ciate and fully indorse the language of Mr. Tayior re- 
specting it, who says that it 


‘*is one of the most magnificent old outlet channels to be 
seen anywhere. The channel is about fifty miles 
long, with a floor three-fourths of a mile to a little over a 
mile wide, descending westward a foot or less per mile, 
and, from Ionia down, the bordering lands are mostly 
rugged morainic hills which rise from the channel bed 
rapidly to between 200and 300 feet above it.”’ (‘‘ Bulletin” 
of Geological Society of America, Vol. VIII, p. 52.) 
Having got the glacial water of the Lake Erie basin 
into the southern end of Lake Michigan, the next ques- 
tion relates to the glacial outlet of this lake. After all 
that has been written about it recently, nothing more 


needs to be said than to say that it is the well marked | 


‘channel followed by the Chicago Drainage Canal to the 
head waters of the Illinois River. Here, too, every- 
thing fits the theory. The elevation of the bottom of 
this broad channel,a mile or more in width, is only 
twelve or fifteen feet above the lake; while the depth of 
the water when flowing at fullest volume through the 
channel would easily maintain the water level to that 
of the marginal sandy plains and beach lines about 
fifty feet high, which characterize that end of the pres- 
ent lake. . 

Meanwhile, on going to the west end of Lake Supe- 
rior, itis found that the beautiful Lake View terrace, 
used as a carriage drive 470 feet above the lake, is cor- 
related with the hight of the col leading into the St. 
Croix River and thence tothe Mississippi; while still 
further west, at Brown’s Valley, between Lake Trav- 
erse and Big Stone Lake, thereis a clearly marked 
channel, connecting the head waters of the Minnesota 
andthe Red River of the North, through which there 
poured for atime all the waters that now flow into the 
western sideof Hudson Bay. The glacial lake, which had 
its outlet through this channel, covered an area of 100,- 
oco square miles, while the silt that gathered over its 
bottom is the source of the richness of the great wheat 
region of the Red River Valley. This temporary body 
of water is well named Lake Agassiz. 

Coming to Central New York, the stages of glacial 
drainage have been carefully traced by Mr. Gilbert, and 
Professor Fairchild, of Rochester. For a while an im- 
mense glacial stream poured through the depression 
occupied by Seneca Lake, past Watkins Glen, to Che- 
mung River at Horseheads, and thence into the Sus- 
quehanna; while at a later stage, the ice having melted 
away between the Adirondacks and Catskill Mountains, 
the whole drainage passed through the Mohawk River, 
over the low col at Rome, N. Y. This stage is clearly 
marked by old beach lines onthe south shore of Lake 
Ontario converging at Rome, and by high gravel ter- 
races lining the Mohawk Valley and clearly visible on 
the north side as one rides along on the New York Cen- 
tral road east of Little Falls. 


Osertin, O. 
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Music. 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 


. BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


At the admirable concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was introduced to our public, on last Thurs- 
day evening, one of the season's few musical sensations. 
It was “Thus Spake Zarathustra,’’ a ‘‘symphonic 
poem” by Richard Strauss, a score yet new to Ger- 
many. 

The compositions of Richard Strauss—to be called at 
least remarkable ones—have been discussed more than 
once in this journal and by the present reviewer. The 
composer is still a young man. He is identified with 
Munich, as a composer and conductor. He has no 
family connection with the Viennese dance-music wri- 
ters of like name. He is perhaps the finest musical de- 
cadent of this age of music’s brilliant decadence. Pow- 
erfully under Wagnerian convictions, and, along with 
Bruckner, among the most masterly technical followers 
and imitators of Wagner, he has carried masical realism 
and musical intellectuality to the extreme in such scores 
as his ‘*‘ Death and Glorification,’’ ‘‘ Macbeth,’ and the 
like. He is the latest mark and boundary of orchestra- 
tion as orchestration. No other brain seems able to see 
such perspectives in instrumental effects and can work 
out such complex and bewildering musical pages. As 
a realist, Strauss can be vulgar and crude. As an intel- 
lectualist in music he can be incoherent. He has been 
spoken of as insane or half-insane by his own family 
and familiars. There is no doubt that he is a great 
musical wit allied to madness. But he is not to be 
slighted off. In the present work he has seen fit to set 
to music the psychologic and religious poem of a mad- 
man, Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Nietzche’s poem does not have anything more to do 
with Zarathustra (Zoroaster) and with his life and re- 
ligious work than by using the great Persian teacher's 
name. A reviewer would need two columns to set forth 
all that, instead, Nietzsche has hung tcit. We have 
‘*The Man and the Over-Man’’--the author’s ‘‘own 
reckless and boundless Individualism’’—the ‘‘ Great 
Yearning ’’—the error of the ‘‘ Dwellers inthe Rear 
World,—the ‘‘ Holiness of Laughter’’—the ‘*Culmina- 
ting of Humanity’’—the ‘‘Star of Promise’”’—the ‘‘World 
Riddle Unsolved’’—all this, and much not according to 
Nietzche, but according to the variants of the Strauss 
imagination. Never did music-maker have a stranger 
inspiration to his fancy! Surely a composer who must 
needs put all these deep things into music has his work 
cut out for him! But Strauss attacks it with a Titanic 
good faith and resolution. His score is as bulky asa 
symphony. Toexplain its thematic bearings and its 
awe-ful inner meanings we have a mental and musical 
guide by Riemann as long as a route in Murray or Bae- 
deker. Down sits the hearer and is expected to encour- 
age the welter of a chaos of philosophy in his soul, while 
his ears are full of one of the richest—technically—and 

most complicated even of our latter-day orchestral works, 

This seems a formidable predicament. But, after all, 
how easy and how just it is to look at Strauss’s score 
and at many others built up on the same ridiculous and 
false principles! We need not read even Riemann to 
get an estimate of them with little trouble. Let us cast 
to the winds all the composer’s philosophy, all his wish 
to be didactic in music, all such baggage—such rub- 

bish. The simple question is—what sort of music does 
‘‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra’ give us? Is it enjoyable, 
impressive, original, strong? Does it justify itself as 
mere music? We are not necessarily concerned a whit 
with Strauss’s inspirations. Suppose we knew nothing 
of them? 

So considered, in the light of musicalart and common 
sense, ‘‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra’’ is a vastly complex, 
very rich, interesting modern musicalscore. It is writ- 
ten with such a knewledge of-orchestral color as rela- 
tively few composers ever have possessed and none have 
surpassed. It is written at times loftily and at times 
vulgarly and ad captandum. Ithas beautiful passages 
and lovely developments of a technical kind. It has dull 
and unlovely ones—tho not many. All thecolors of the 
musician’s pallet are a-rioting in it. By them we are 
held in our seats. Its melodic side is neither strong 
nor original. The consummate working-up of the thing 
as by a kind of maniacal genius, interests, fascinates 
and, in a way,.impresses us. We are tolerant; as the 
dazzling color of a picture largely incoherent by a crazy 
painter, a Turner out-Turnered, might make us for- 
give wild drawing, an insane perspective. Strauss’s 
new work is quite of a piece with his others—showing 
indisputable lordship over music’s material, with no 
clear inspiration as an emotional musician, or as a mel- 
odist, or as a musician having an original and divine 
call. He is a clay-footed colossus. ‘‘ Thus Spake Zar- 
athustra” and its fellows will be forgotten when Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘Seventh Symphony” is as beloved as ever, 
But in the meantime ‘‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra”’ is a 
work well worth the hearing and even the favor of con- 
temporary andiences, on the strength of whatever in 
itis sensuously beautiful as mere musical sound. 

“Thus Spake Zarathustra” received a magnificently 
careful, lucid and expressive performance from the 

“ Boston players. Mr. Paur’s indefatigable labor was 
not ill-expended so tar as concerned such a laudable 
result. 
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A Witness to Missions from the Heart 
of Asia.* 
BY THE REV. E. C, PAGET, M,. A., OXON. 


To any one who has experienced at any time in his 
life what our author calls ‘‘ the Divine discontent 
at staying still,’’ a delightful fellow feeling is aroused 
at the outset by the natural way in which Captain 
Younghusband records the origin and first stirrings 
within him of the spirit of discovery. Asa young 
subaltern of twenty-one quartered at Rawal Pindi, in 
Northwestern India, he visited during a three months 
furlough the home of his late uncle, Robert Shaw, 
who with Mr. Hayward was the first to cross the 
Himalayas and penetrate into Central Asia from the 
south. The old servants were still there to relate 
the incidents of Mr. Shaw’s frequent explorations, 
the maps and books of travel used by him lay about 
and were eagerly inspected; and thus thoroughly in- 
fected with the enthusiasm for travel and discovery 
the young lieutenant returned to his regiment to plan 
a great expedition for the following year. 

In company with a Mr. James, of the Civil Service, 
a kindred spirit, he left Calcutta in March, 1886, for 
the almost unknown land of Manchuria. Landing 
at the treaty port New Chang, the travelers passed 
northward through Mukden and succeeded in reach- 
ing and ascending the supposedly inaccessible «‘ Ever 
White Mountain.’’ Pushing on northward through 
lands which are being rapidly settled up and culti- 
vated by enterprising Chinese farmers, with a dip 
into the prairies of Mongolia, the explorer eventu- 
ally came out near the Yellow Sea on the frontier 
where the Russian and Chinese outposts faced each 
other, at both of which they were hospitably enter- 
tained. 

Having returned to Pekin, Mr. Younghusband re- 
solved that, if the necessary leave could be obtained 
from the military authorities, he would endeavor to 
make his way back through the heart of Asia and so 
across the Himalayas into India, a journey hitherto 
unaccomplished. 

The permission having been received, he set forth 
on his long and hazardous expedition on April 4th, 
1887: 

‘* The evening before my departure was one which it 

will be hard to forget. Lady Walsham (the Ambassa- 
dor’s wife) made me take a map and mark what I pro- 
posedto do. Everything was so vague—here were a 
thousand miles of desert to be crossed, and I had never 
been in a desert, nor had we any information of the 
state of the country beyond. . . . Lastly, at the 
back of all, loomed the Himalayas, to cross which had 
hitherto beenconsidered a journey in itself.” 
The author’s diary of the long months of travel by 
camel and pony through China and beyond the Great 
Wall over the Gobi Desert to Turkestan, and skirting 
the southern slopes of the Tian Shan Range through 
Chinese and Turki outposts to the mysterious 
Kashgar and Yarkand, is full of constant interest. 
Gradually the plains are left, and the huge defiles of 
the great Triple Range of the Himalayas entered. 
The excitement and romance ofthe adventure culmi- 
nates in the perilous crossing of the ice-clad Mustagh 
Pass of over 14,000 feet, from which the daring ex- 
plorer descended to the valleys of Kashmir, and so 
rejoined his comrades. 

In subsequent years Captain Younghusband was 
employed by Government to explore the passes of 
the Pamirs, and the descriptions given in this work of 
the ‘‘Roof of the World,’’ as well as of encounters 
with the native tribes and Russian outposts, by one 
of which he was peremptorily tho illegally ordered out 
of the district (the action being subsequently apolo- 
gized for at St. Petersburg) form chapters of most 
real and living interest. 

The main point of this paper, however, is not to 
call attention to this brilliant record of travel, but to 
exhibit the unaffected and soldier-like testimony which 
Captain Younghusband bears to the labors and 
achievements of Christian missionaries in this re- 
mote and almost unknown ré zion, 

It is fashionable among the horde of average globe 
trotters, who ‘‘ put a girdle round the earth’’ in the 
fewest possible number of weeks, to enliven the pages 
of the inevitable book by cheap sneers at Christianity 
and ‘‘the missionaries.” These skimmers of the 
surface of the earth necessarily follow one another 
along the well-worn highways of travel, the route of 





* Tue Heart or a Continent. By Captain YounGcuussanp, I, E. 
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steamboats, railways and hotels. They can, therefore, 
see and know absolutely nothing of the interior of 
such countries as China, Manchuria, Turkestan, and 
can but retail the gossip, often the interested and 
slanderous gossip,of those whose own lives and inter- 
ests are, perhaps, scarcely Christian. Let the genu- 
ine exploier, the indomitable soldier, who has trav- 
ersed the wilds of Manchuria and the Gobi Desert; 
the man who has found perils of the snow passes of 
the Himalayas, with equanimity and sweep, give his 
testimony. 

The first mention is of the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion at Hulan, a little town on the extreme northeast 
boundary between China and Mongolia, where 
‘*a French missionary, Pére Conraux, had been most 
cruelly tortured . . . in the year before our visit. 
Except the French Consul(who had been sent 
to investigate this outrage), no European had ever before 
visited these distant mission stations. Few men 
have ever made on me a deeper impression than did 
these simple missionaries. They were standing trans- 
parent types of all that is best in man. We recognized 
immediately that they were not only good men, but reaZ 
men. Far away from friends and civilization, they live 
and work and die—two of the three have died since we 
left. Their strong, yet simple natures .. . as we saw 


evidences inthe people around had affected the Chi- 
nese likewise.’’ 


At Mukden he came across the members of the 
Scottish Presbyterian Mission, to whom he pays an 
equally genuine and direct tribute. 


“The object of this mission is especially to get at the 
higher classes of the Chinese officials and gentry. 
Highly trained men are sent out. The medical part of 
the mission, especially, is eminently practical, and, as 
we ourselves saw, high Chinese officials did make use 
of the services of Dr. Christie Something of 
the strong, earnest character of the medical missionary 
must be reflected ontothe Chinaman. . . .” 


At Kalgan, in the interior of China, he came to a 
‘*little missionary colony of Americans,’’ of whom 
he speaks in equally respectful terms. Especial men- 
tion is made of the good work that is being done by 
lady physicians among them in helping the Chinese 
to cure the opium habit. 

But besides and beyond these incidental notices 
this gallant young army officer, this intrepid ex- 
plorer, found time and inclination amid the throng- 
ing interests of his busy and adventurous life to de- 
vote a chapter entirely to ‘‘ The Missionary Question 
in China.” His modest preface to this chapter might 
well be imitated by many of our missionary critics, 
He writes: 


‘“‘I do not think that a mere casual traveler like my- 

self ought to presume to judge in too assured a way the 
many really earnest men who, taking their lives in 
their hands, have gone out to impart to the Chinese a 
religion which they believe would help to elevate and 
arouse those ignorant of its blessings. Many of these 
men have devoted years to the question, and have prac- 
tical experience in dealing with the Chinese. It would 
ill befit a passing traveler, therefore, to undertake to 
say whether this or that method of proselytizing was 
good or the reverse, or to judge whether the missiona- 
ries have been successful or not.’’ 
The whole of this chapter is conceived in an admira- 
bly liberal as well as sincerely Christian spirit, and 
would well repay a careful perusal. It is, of course, 
here only possible to indicate a few of its salient 
points; as, for example, this: 

‘*IT may say at once that my sympathies are entirely 
with the missionaries. Having seen the noble men I have 
met with inthe far interior of China and realized the 
sacrifices they have made, I say that the heartsofall... 
true Christian nations ought to go out to encourage and 
help those who have given up everything in this life to 
do good to others. I only wish that those who from 
prosperous, comfortable homes so severely criticise 
missionary enterprise could see one of those splendid 
French missionaries whom I met in North Manchuria.’’ 


Again the work should not be judged by mere 
statistics: 


‘* I think those who have had most to do with non- 
Christian peoples, and have realized how difficult and 
slow the change from one tothe cther religion is, and 
how valueless if effected rapidly, will attach the least 
importance to mere statistics. Little effect may have 
been produced in so short a time—two centuries— upon 
300,000,000 of the most stationary and unimpressionable 
race in the world.. In the first two centuries after 
Christ only the most infinitesimal effect had been pro- 
duced upon Europe. But that some effect has been pro- 
duced here I can vouch by personal experience. I can 
testify to the fact that living quietly in the interior of 
China are men who by their lives of noble self-sacrifice 
are slowly influencing those about them; men who have 
so influenced not only a few but many thousands of these 
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unenthusiastic Chinese that they have risked life itself 
for their religion.” : 


Speaking in the widest possible way, he shows how 
men who have had critical experience of other peo- 
ples, cannot but recognize the loftier and more hu- 
manizing influence of Christianity, and therefore 
must desire to spread it everywhere. 

Then in some thoughtful and really beautiful pas- 
sages, this young soldier speaks of how more and 
more the fact of the common religious sentiment and 
belief of all mankind was impressed upon him: 


‘IT remember the rude Mongols far away in the Gobi 
Desert setting apart in their tents a little altar for 
prayer; I recall nights spent in the tents of the wander- 
ing Kizgbiz, when the family of an evening would say 
their prayers together; I think of the Afghan and Cen- 
tral Asian merchants visiting me in Yarkand, and ask- 
ing to be excused while they repeated their prayers; of 
the late Mehtah of Chitral, during a morning’s shoot- 
ing, halting with all his court for a few minutes to 
pray; and, lastly, of the wild men of Hunzah, whom I 
had led up a new and difficult pass, pausing at the sum- 
mit to offer a prayer of thanks and ending with the 
shout of ‘ Allah!’” 

From this he deduces the inference that the true 
missionary method is not to denounce other religions 
as wholly false, but to carefully and sympathetically 
study them. One who does 


**cannot help recognizing that Christianity is vastly 
superior to the others; but he sees that these latter 
have much that is good and true in them also.”’ 

‘If Christians act thus, then, be they professed mis- 
sionaries or be they simple Christian men and women 
they will be able slowly to raise the moral 
standard of those among whom they live, and give 
those who are more ignorant a higher conception of the 
Deity, and of the relation of man tothe Deity. This is 
what the best missionaries are doing in China, and 
have been doing for years.” 


The chapter closes with this manly and earnest 
appeal: 

‘* The true missionary should be admired as the high- 
est type of manhood; and it is he for whom I would en- 
list the sympathies of our countrymen in this grave 
crisis of the missionary cause.” 


Brief Mention. 


WE have space for only the briefest mention of some 
noteworthy books of fiction for young and old, which 
really deserve a better welcome: THE EYE oF ISTAR, by 
William Le Queux (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.25), is a 
captivating story, told with enthusiasm for the story’s 
sake, touched with an Oriental gleam of fancy, full of 
adventures and mysteries, and from beginning to end 
not a moment of flagging. THE YOUNG MOUNTAIN- 
EERS, by Charles Egbert Craddock (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50), will charm young readers with its ten short 
stories of mountain life in the South. Craddock (Miss 
Murfree) knows well the field in which these sketches 
were taken, and the knowledge is illuminated with 
genius. THE MAN OF THE FAMILY, dy Christian 
Reid (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00), is a romantic, ram- 
bling story, vividly descriptive and chromatic. It gives 
some charming sketches of Southern life and scenery in 
San Domingo and Louisiana, ending in New Orleans. 
AuTHORS’ READINGS. Compiled and Illustrated by 
Arthur H. Young. (Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $1.25.) 
It is not exactly accurate to call this a book of fiction; 
butit is that and more. Sixteen authors who have read 
in public are sketched in the act, and the sketches are 
accompanied by the pieces they read. It is a curious 
book, and well worth having as a curiosity. THE 
History OF THE LApy Betty Stair. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. (Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25.) A charm- 
ing little story, cleverly written, bright, even sparkling, 
it carries the reader along to a pathetic ending. A 
woman’s life and love are made to shine with a white, 
pure light through war and all that comes of war. 
There is an agreeable historical background. THE 
ExprESS MESSENGER, AND OTHER TALES OF THE RAIL. 
By Cy Warman. (Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25.) 
Eleven short stories of railroad experience make this 
book acceptable to the reader who is weary of mere 
society sketches and watering-place flirtations done 
into print. Mr. Warman is a strong, crude artist, 
careless in his work, but vigorous, wholesome and 
uncouthly attractive. CLEVER TALES, Selected and 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. (Cope- 
land & Day. $1.25.) We have here a dozen short 
stories translated from Ludovic Halévy, Villiens de 
l’Isle Adam, Alexander Kielland, Jakub Arbes, and 
others. It is a strikingly attractive string of brilliant 
things. CAPTAIN FRACASSE, Theophile Gautier’s 
celebrated romance, is here translated and illustrated 
very acceptably. The translation is by Ellen Murray 
Beam. (L.C. Page & Co. $1.25.)———THE Last THREE 
SoLpiErs, by William Henry Shelton (The Century Co., 
$1.50), is a romance of our great war. Its plot is orig- 
inal and thoroughly well worked out in the story. Mr. 
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Shelton has shown notable cleverness and distinct 
force of imagination. His story deserves a hearty 
welcome. -PONTIAC, CHIEF OF THE OTTAWAS. By 
Col. H. R. Gordon. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) This 
story of the great Indian chief is interesting, and will 
make an instructive historical impression on young 
minds. It has a number of full-page illustrations, and 
is handsomely gotten up. THE KING OF THE PARK, 
by Marshall Saunders (T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.25) is a 
story much in the interest of acat waif. It is by the 
author of ‘‘ Beautiful Joe,’’ which delighted many 
readers. THE PAINTED DESERT, by Kirk Munroe 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.25), is one of Mr. Munroe’s 
Stirring stories of adventure inthe far Southwest. It 
is written for boys, and boys will be sure to like it. 
Another story by the same author is entitled WitTH 
CROCKETT AND Bowlz (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25), 
and deals with the wild times in Texas during the 
struggle with Mexico for independence. It, too,is a 
Stirring tale———Truez To His Home. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Mr. Butter- 
worth never fails to interest and instruct the young 
people for whom he writes. In this book he pre- 
sents Benjamin Franklin’s life through a _ story 
which is not all fiction. The great philosopher 
and statesman has never been more attractively 
sketched forthe pleasure and profit of youthful readers, 
REDMOND OF THE SEVENTH; OR, THE Boys OF 
NINETY (The Pilgrim Press, $1.25), is a downright ex- 
cellent story of school life, youthful trials, courage and 
triumph; a story that will have a fine influence upon its 
readers. THE RED Patriot, dy William O. Stod- 
dard(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50), is a well-told tale of 
our Revolutionary period, full of patriotic spirit and 
crowded with adventures and thrilling escapes. Boys 
and girls, too, will enjoy it. AN OLD FIELD 
ScCHOOL-GIRL, dy Marion Harland (Charies Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.25), is anengaging story of the old-field school- 
days inthe South. Reading it one sees the hillside ruts 
and sedgy levels of Virginia fifty years ago. It is very 
lifelike and pleasing. THE TOUCHSTONE OF LIFE. 
By Ella MacMahon, (Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents.) 
A story rather harrowing in its purpose, but cleverly 
written and ending well enough. THE GOLDEN 
CrocopiLe. By Ff. Mortimer Trimmer. (Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.50.) Life among miners and Western mining 
camps, a great deal of good descriptive writing, inci- 
dents and adventures galore, fighting, love-making and 
picturesquely dramatic situations fail to make this a 
great romance; but it is decidedly readable. THE 
FEDERAL JUDGE. Sy Charles K. Lush. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) This is a crude yet interesting 
story by a new writer. It has atrue Western flavor in 
its style, and it deals very strikingly with Western life 
as it may be found in Illinois or Iowa. The author 
has yet much to learnin the way of fiction-writing; he 
gets into deep water when he attempts to give the work- 
ings of a Federal court, and his descriptions of corrup- 
tions wrought by corporations are but outline indica- 
tions not very convincing; but the reader will agree 
with us that the story has decided merit and holds at- 
tention to the end. KALLISTRATUS, by A. H. Gilkes 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50), is an historical ro- 
mance of Greece and Rome, and of army life with Han- 
nibal during his great campaign. It is well written, and 
in places has the lift of fine and forceful descrip- 
tion. Some of the battle scenes are set forth 
with great vigor, and the principal characters 
are sketched so as to give them real life. 
Lorps OF THE WORLD, éy Rev. Alfred J. Church 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50), is a romance of the 
fall of Corinth and Carthage, in which the reader will 
find Roman life and the stir and whirl of great events 
fairly well presented. It is not a great book, but it is 
far better than the average in both matter and style. 
THE GOLDEN Doc, by William Kirby, F.R.S.C. 
(L. C. Page & Co., $1.25), is issued in the handsome 
‘*Red Letter Fiction Series.’’ It is a revised edition of a 
romance which firstappeared here in 1877and was favor- 
ably received. Its scene is Quebec in the days of Louis 
Quinze. MARGOT, by Sidney Pickering (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Son, $1.00), has many elements of a good novel, 
andit has some not so good. The life in it is French 
and Russian very cleverly sketched, showing much 
suffering which ends in joy. UNCLE LIsHA’s OuT- 
Inc. By Rowland E. Robinson. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.) There is a plenty, if not a plethora, of 
dialect in this amusing book of outdoor life in the 
Northern wilderness, and every page is fragrant with 
the breath of green woods and fresh with the chill of 
cool waters, to say nothing of the savory intimations 
from broiled gameand crackling trout. THE Pro- 
FESSOR’S CHILDREN. By Edith Henrietta Fowler. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50.) A pleasing story for chil- 
dren, prettily gotten up with attractive print and many 
happy illustrations. WANOLASSET, dy A. G. Plympton 
(Roberts Brothers, $1.25), is another very attractive 
book for children beautifully illustrated by the author. 
A charming gift for achild. From the same publish- 
ers we have THE SECRET OF THE BLACK BUTTE, dy Wil- 
liam Shattuck ($1.50), a story of Western adventure for 
boys, with nineteen excellent pictures by Elizabeth 
Shattuek, A New Book oF THE FAIRIES, 4y 
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Beatrice Harraden (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50), is a new 
edition of a book which has already made its way to the 
hearts of many young readers. Links OF GOLD. 
By Harriet A. Cheever. (The Pilgrim Press. $1.25.) A 
story bearing upon its pleasant current of fiction a fine 
moral which may be a trifle too much accentuated; but 
its influence will be felt. AMONG THE MEADOW PEo- 
PLE. By Clara Dillingham Pierson. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25.) Alittle book about butterflies and other 
insects, written for very young folks and fancifully 
illustrated. A good work to be read to kindergarten 
children. 
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PoTTERS: THEIR ARTS AND CRAFTS. By John C. Z. 
Sparkes, Principal Royal College of Arts, South Ken- 
ington Museum,and Walter Gandy. (Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.25.) 

These authors are not of the number who seek to prove 
the extent of their information by masking it in stilted, 
technical and unattractive phrase; and there could hard- 
ly be more information about pottery put into a reada- 
ble and handy volume than they have compacted here, 
ranging from the rude early vessels burned with the 
ashes they were toenshrine, to the most exquisite prod- 
ucts of ceramic art. Such incursions as the authors 
make into other fields afford ample evidence of wide 
knowledge—as their discussion about the origin of the 
word porcelain which certainly was not imported with 
the article. 

“‘ Pourcelaine occurs in French inventories as early as 
1360 ; but it is thought to refer to mother-of-pearl ; porcella, 
or little pig, was the name of the cowrie shell, and gor- 
celanna was the name given by the Portuguese tothe new 
ware because of its shell-like glossiness.’”’ ‘‘ Great were 
the speculations as to its nature. Lord Bacon had the 
idea that ‘ porcelain is a kind of plaster buried in the earth, 
and by length of time congealed and glazed into that fine 
substance,’ and Dr. Johnson derived porcelain from pour 
cent années because the materials had to be buried for one 
hundred years.”’ 

We take space for but one other extract of general 
interest. Hero worship is in danger of losing a little 
upon reflection that Palissy’s 
‘‘indomitable perseverance and self-reliance were, after 
all, somewhat wasted; for he occupied the best years of 
his life in acquiring by painful experiment knowledge 
which an Italian potter could have given him ina few 
hours”’ ; 
yet who can saythey were ‘‘ wasted’”’ when those very 
qualities enabled him to say to the French king, who 
wished him to turn Catholic in his old age: 

“‘Your whole people have not the power to compela 
simple potter to bend the knee before images which he has 
himself made.”’ 

Each chapter has its own attractions. The first, de- 

voted to technical details of Processes, Clays and 

Kilns, would naturally be ofleast general interest, yet 

itis farfromdull. It gives clear distinctions of earth- 

enware, stoneware, porcelain, etc.; makes us ac- 
quainted with the processes of the artist handy crafts- 
man and of mechanical ‘‘expression.’’ We look into 
the kilns, one of whichis called St. Pauls,’’ while an- 
other will hold 40,000 beer bottles; we learn something 
of under-glaze and over-glaze and of that enamel 
painting common to-day which seeks meretricious 
effect rather than permanence; and we glory in the 
artistic ring of the last sentences praising the broken, 
throbbing colors resulting from the free and unhesi- 
tating technic of the old potters. Remaining chapters, 
with the exception of one upon ‘‘ Oriental Porcelain 
and Pottery and Their European Imitations,’’ discuss 
ancient, medieval and modern pottery, and the appen- 

dix is devoted to American products, to which the 

authors concede high excellence. 


Historic NEw York. Being the First Series of the Half 
Moon Papers. Edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice 
Carrington Royce, Ruth Putnam. (Putnams. $2.50.) 

The twelve papers which compose this rarely inter- 
esting volume are the twelve monographs which com- 
pose the first series of Half Moon Papers, published in 
behalf of the City History Club, forthe use of its stu- 
dent classes. They take their name from the ship from 
whose deck Hendrik Hudson, first of Europeans, saw 
the Manhattan Island. They are prepared by compe- 
tent writers.and students of the local history of New 

York, who have spared no efforts to make their work 

trustworthy, and who have “‘ studied not only the stand- 

ard authorities, but the Dutch archives and the records 
of the historical societies.”” They present in a conven- 
ient form the carefully sifted and arranged informa- 
tion which is usually accessible only at the cost of 
labors which very few persons can undertake. Theydo 
not present the history of the city in a connected form, 
but of its localities, the natural features of the island as 
it was, and the characteristics of the life that was grad- 
ually developed in it. We have. noted some of these 
monographs as they appeared from time to time, and 
would have been glad to note them all. Miss Ruth Put- 
nam’s paper on the famous ‘‘ Annetje Jans’ Farm,’’ the 
two on the ‘‘Old Wells and Water-Courses of the 

Island,” by G. E. Hale, and G. E. Waring, Jr., ‘‘Old 

Greenwich,” ‘‘King’s College’’ ‘*The Bowery”’—in 

fact, all the twelve are packed with information as to 
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the legend, tradition and ‘natural histo- 
ty, which combine in the poetry and the 
‘history of the city of New York. This 
series is to be followed by another, and 

- the monthly monograms continue to be 
published. 


ANARCHISM: A Criticism and History of 
the Anarchist Theory. By E. V. Zen- 
ker. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 

The author of this volume has achieved 
the difficult task of presenting a fair and 
adequate exposition of a social theory of 

-which he does not at all approve, and of 

following it laboriously and impartially 

through all the leading phases of its de- 
velopment. Such a fair but critical ex- 
position of anarchism was very much 
meeded. Mr. Zenker goes back to the 
beginning. After raising the question 

-whether anarchism isa pathological phe- 

nomenon, and tracing it in the Middle 

Ages and through the French Revolu- 

tion, he takes up the serious problem in 

along chapter devoted to a critical dis- 
cussion of Proudhon aid another on Max 

Stirner and the German Proudhonists. 

The Second Part of his volume, devoted 

to Modern Anarchism, discusses ‘‘ Rus- 

sian Influences,’ ‘‘ Peter Krapotkin and 

His School,’’ and the recent anarchism 

‘of Germany, England and America. The 

closing Part Three takes up the ‘“‘ Rela- 

tion of Anarchism to Science and Poli- 
tics,”’ and brings the discussion to the 
general conclusion that far less mischief 
is to be apprehended from anarchism 
than from the various forms of Socialism; 
that while the active anarchist propa- 
ganda can only be met by the sternest 
measures of law and force, legislation 
against the propaganda of talk and dis- 
cussion would not help. matters at all. 
Most of all, the author believes that the 
friends of law and order are not them- 
selves above reproach in this matter; 
that life has been moving, in recent 
years, in directions which tend mightily 
to keep alive Socialist and Anarchist ag- 
itation, and that the best and surest way 
of taking danger out of these movements 
4s to make it impossible to suspect the 
justice and fairness of the State. The 

great merit of the book, which is not a 

large one, is not so much the criticism of 

the Anarchist Sociology as the critical 
history of the whole movement, the ful 
and intelligent exposition of the princi- 
ples on which it is based. In this point 
of view we have no second book to com- 
pare with Mr. Zenker’s: 


THE Cip CAMPEADOR AND THE WANING 
OF THE CRESCENT IN THE WeEsT. By H. 
Butler Clarke, Feilow of St. John’s, Ox- 
ford, etc. (G.P. Putnam’sSons. $1.50.) 
This latest addition to the ‘‘ Heroes of 
the Nations’”’ series is edited bj‘ Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., Fellow of Balliol, Oxford. 
~The Cid is a name rather than a historic 
person around whom the Spaniards have 
grouped the qualities they most admire. 
Mr. Butler Clarke in presenting his his- 
story has at the same time represented 
‘Spain and the Spaniards, He has made 
such attempt as he ceuld to distinguish 
between legend and history, and keeps his 
readers pretty well notified when they 
are passing from one over the line into the 
other. The Cid’scharacter was a complex 
one which probably in some of its phases 
justified Ibn Bessan, of Seville, in calling 
him a “‘ Galician dog,’’ tho the current 
of later opinion has tended, especially 
since Professor Dozy’s work, to consider 
him a stanch patriot. at heart. The Cid 
literature is enormous, beginning with 
‘the poem of that name, which is probably 
the oldest document in the Spanish lan- 
guage. Mr. Butler Clarke writes with 
the ease and confidence of a scholar who 
has mastered the literature of the subject, 
tho he freely confesses his obligations to 
Professor Dozy. The volume is interest- 
ing and valuable, especially as a study 
of Spanish life and character and the 
national ideals of the Spanish people. 


- The Fiftieth anniversary of the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale University, 
has brought out President Daniel C. Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins, with a SeEmi- 
“CENTENNIAL HisTORICAL Discourse. (Pub- 
ished by the Sheffield Scientific School.) 
Beginning with the modest announcement 
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made in the Yale Catalogue of 1847 of a 
new post-graduate department of Phi- 
losophy and the Arts in which special 
branches of study could be pursued as far 
as thestudent might desire. President Gil- 
man traces the development of the Shef- 
field School from this date on in all its re- 
lations to other similar institutions, and, 
in connection with it,the splendid services 
which have been rendered to Science and 
the Arts in this country by its instructors 
and graduates. Not the least interesting 
part of the address is the glance back- 
ward at the condition of public opinion 
on these Subjects fifty years ago, and at 
the agitation which was then beginning 
to rise over doctrines which now, in their 
fuller development, have become parts 
of our settled inheritance. 


Music FoR THE SOUL. Daily Readings 
for a Year from the Writings of the Rev. 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. (A C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.50.) These readings 
are selected and arranged by the Rev. 
George Coates. They differ from the or- 
dinary manuals of daily devotions, not 
only in the source from which they are 
collected, but in the fact that they area 
series of systematic readings attached to 
a text for each day and anyday. The 
Scripture texts are, of course, the edi- 
tor’s selection, who has done his best in 
every case to see that they were in cor- 
respondence with the quotations they 
are chosen to introduce. 


REAL PREACHING. Three Addresses to 
the Theological Students of Oberlin. By 
the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. (The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. so cents.) These 
three addresses were not designed to be 
an exposition of homiletic theory or 
method, but rather to be inspiring and 
practically useful. They present the 
subject in three relations to reality,‘‘The 
Real Man,’’ ‘‘ The Real Sermon,” and 


‘“*The Real Audience.”” These. points 
are developed with pith, practical sagac- 
ity and considerable literary illustration. 


 E. B. Treat & Co. have committed 
themselves to a good and public-spirited 
enterprise in republishing THE WARs OF 
THE Hucuenots. Sy Williem Hanna, 
D.D. A stirring account of a great 
struggle, written by the accomplished 
pen of the son-in-law of Dr. Chalmers, 
and author of the standard history of 
his life. 


We have at hand THe CONVERTED 
CatuHo.ic. Edited by Father O'Connor. 
(James O’Connor, 142 West Twenty-first 
Street, New York.) This periodical has 
now completed its fourteenth year, and 
is entering its fifteenth with every sign 
of prosperity and vigor. 





Literary Notes. 


THE January number of Harper's 
Round Table contains the first instalment 
of a serial story by H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son. 


....The Macmillan Company announces 
a new astronomical book by Sir Norman 
Lockyer for early publication. It will be 
entitled ‘‘ The Sun’s Place in. Nature,” 
and will be thoroughly illustrated. 


..--In its January issue McClure’s 
Magazine will begin a series of articles 
by Herbert E. Hamblen, giving an ac- 
count from personal experience of the 
life and daily duties of a railroad work- 
man. 

....The publication of Prof. Herbert 
Weir Smyth’s ‘‘ Melic Poets" has been 
postponed by the Macmillan Company. 
The author has felt it necessary to delay 
long enough to makea study of Kenyon’s 
book on Bacchylides, which will include 
the newly discovered poems of that an- 
cient poet. 
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The location of the 








story is in London 
and The Hague. It 
is rich in incident 
and character. 














The illustrations 
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The New Northwest 


By J. A. WHEELOCK 


(Editor of the‘ Pioneer Press” of St. Paul, Minn.) 


A Group of Players 
By Laurence Hutton. Handsomely ilfd. 





Massai’s Crooked Trail 
Written and ill’d by Frederic Remington. 


SHORT STORIES 
The Sixth Sense, by Marcaret Sutron Briscoz; Between the Lines 
at Stone River, by Captain F. A. MircueLt; The Blazing Hen-=coop, by 


Octave THANET ; The 


ing of Beaver, by Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD ; 


Margrave, Bachelor, by CLarA MaynarD Parker; A Holiday Episode, 


by Joun C. OCHILTREE. 


35 Cents a Copy; $4 00 a Year. 
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“The most ambitious history of our country 
that has appeared for a quarter of a century. It 
is both comprehensive and graphic. A history 
well worth a place in every library where the 
best is appreciated.’’—Current Literature. 





COMPLETION UF THE GREAT 


Standard History 


OF THE 


United States! ! 


FROM A.D. 400 TO A.D. 1897. 
COMPLETE IN FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES 
THE ONLY NEW UP-TO-DATE UNITED 


STATE STORY PUBLISHED. 


One Thousand Original Illustrations 
made expressly for this History, with nearly 
Two Thousand Imperial Octavo Pages 


A MONUMENTAL WORK 


By EDWARD S. ELLIS, A.M. (Priac.) 
Assisted by other skilled writers. 
All scholars will tell you that no history is complete or 
worth the having without a good practical index. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORICAL INDEX 


logically and alphabetically for the 
convenience of the general reader and students, is to 
be found in the new Standard History, just published. 
The Standard History is 


. A LIBRARY IN ITSELF 


replete with every important fact and enchaining in- 
cident likely to interest every patriotic and public- 
spirited citizen, as well as the eral reader, what- 
ever his nationality may be, to whom it must come as 
the post _— of gifts. This great and magnificent 
worl indo’ 





y 
EMINENT SCHOLARS 


Write to the Publishers fora descriptive pamphlet 
containing many testimonials, and which tellsall about 
this masterpiece of 


BRAINS AND MONEY 

Its Historical Accuracy—Its Originality— 
Its Bibliography—lIts Scepe and Theorough- 
ness—Its Value as a Work of Reference— 
Its Superb Iilustrations—Its Masterpiecesin 
Color Work-—Its Attractive Style—Its Ex- 
quisite Printing, Paper, and Binding. Ina 
word, it contains from cever te cover 
ONLY THE BEST. 


Sold Exclusively by Subscription. 
Descriptive Pamphlets with Full Partic- 
ulars Free from the Publishers. Agents 
Employed. 

THE WOOLFALL CO., 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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A m 
PRONOUNCED jz 
SUCCESS. 
THE COLORED 
LESSON 
PICTURE 
ROLL AND 
SONG 
CLUSTER 


COMBINED. 


A series of Colored Pictures, illustrating 
the International Lessons, each sheet 24x34 
inches. Twelve pictures each quarter, 
bound together at the top. Outline map 
accompanies each set. On the back of each 
picture, in large type, we print a Primary 
Lesson Hymn. With the Roll is sent free 
@ supplement, with directions for teaching 
the lessons in the Primary Class, and for 
simple blackboard work. Only $2.50 per 
year. 75 cents per quarter. 


COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. 


The Colored Pictures reduced, printed in 
colors on cards, with simple Lesson Story 
and Questions on back. One for each Sun- 
day. Price, per complete set, 10c. per year, 
or 2%c. per quarter. 


The Picture Rolland Picture Cards are in- 
dispensable to every well-conducted Sunday- 
school. They are superior to all others, 
being produced by our own artists and 
beautifully printed in colors, making them 
real works of art. They are better and 
cheaper than the “syndicate” Rolls and 
Cards sold by other houses. Get the best. 


Davin’. Cook PuBLisHine Co., 
36 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
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EVERY READER 


Of THe INDEPENDENT can save 10 to 2% 
their list of magazines and newspapers 
subscribing through 

THE KENYON NEWS CO., Chicago, Ill., 

Wholesale Subscription Agents. 

Agents wanted in every town to solicit orders for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. Send for our, $150 Prize 
Offer and Catalogue. 
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ee+eZhe Land of Sunshine, always in- 
teresting for its local color and its 
stanch loyalty to its own locality, gives 
in its December issue a characteristic 
article by the editor, Charles F. Lummis, 
on ‘‘The Magic Rivulet” which, with 
illustrations and text, explains Occi- 
dental methods ofirrigation. Two other 
interesting illustrated articles treat of 
‘“‘The African Ostrich’ and ‘‘ Olive 
Culture ’’ in California. 


.-+»The ninth annual meeting of the 
American Folk-Lore Society will be held 
in the Donovan Room, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., Tuesday 
and Wednesday, December 28th and 
291. Twenty-four papers are announced 
to be read whose subjects run all the 
way from ‘‘ The Jackknife and how to 
Whittle” and ‘‘ The Bean in Folk-Lore,” 
to ‘‘Old Babylonian Legends” and 
‘* Descents into Hell.”’ 


.-The Bible, in whole or parts, is ap- 
pearing in all manner of new forms of 
publication. but the newest attempt is by 
R. H. Russell, who has included ‘‘ The 
Book of Ruth and theBook of Esther,’’ in 
his ‘‘ Wayside Publications,” arranged in 
types and printed at the Wayside press 
by Will Bradley, with other gift books— 
such as ‘‘Rip Van Winkle’ and ‘‘ The 
Rubaiyat.’’ These story-books of the 
Bible are set in Troy type, printed on 
antique deckle-edge paper, and bound 
in gray paper boardsand linen back. 


...The 7ribune announces that Sam- 
uel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) has paid 
already not only the fifty cents on the 
dollar which he agreed to pay on the 
liabilities of the firm of Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co., but this last week he has also 
paid twenty-five percent. more of the 
money due the creditors. There have 
been many wild reports about the mat- 
ter, and 7khe Critic publishes the follow- 
ing extract from a private letter written 
by Mark Twain to a Hartford friend: 


“The possible reports are nearly all in. 
It has been reported that I was seriously 
ill—it was another man; dying—it was an- 
other man; dead—the other man again. It 
has been reported that I have received a 
= acy—it was another man; that I am out 

debt—it was another man; and now 
cneabs this $82,o0o—stiil another man. It 
has been reported that lam writing books— 
for publication; I am not doing anything of 
thekind. It would surprise and gratify me 
it I should be able to get auother book ready 
for the press within the next three years. 
You can see yourself that there isn’t any- 
thing else to be reported—invention is ex- 
hausted. Therefore, don’t worry Bliss— 
the long night is breaking. As far as I.can 
see, nothing remains to be reported except 
that I have become a foreigner. When you 
hear it, don’t you believe it, and don’t take 
the trouble to deny it. Merely raise the 
American flag on our house in Hartford and 
let it talk.’ 
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Young People’s Weekly ‘ 

is the largest, best and cheapest Sunday- 4 
school paper in the world. Each issue 4 
snes from eight to or a large pages 4 
és < 
4 

4 


Young People’s Weekly 
is printed in beautiful colors, on presses 4 
> specially constructed for chromatic work. : 
This exclusive feature is immensely es 
lar with its readers. 


Young People’s Weekly 
has its own editors, writers, contributors, 
and artists, selected from the best the 
country affords, many contributing to its 
columns exclusively. 


’ 

Young People’s Weekly 
publishes the best serial stories, sketches 
and descriptive articles by the best and 
most popular authors. It does not imitate— 
it leads— others follow. 


’ 
Young People’s Weekly 
is original]. Its stories, its editorials, its 
illustrations, are original. They are also 
the best, and, being copyrighted, appear in 
no other publication. It originates. 


Young People’s Weekly 
is not published on the “syndicate” or 
“patent inside” plan. It is not a reprint 
of any other publication. It sails under no 
P false colors. 


’ 
Young People’s Weekly 
is conducted by the persons whose names 
appear at the head of its editorial page. It 
is printed on its own presses, in its own 
establishment. 


’ 
Young People’s Weekly 
is just what it professes to be—bright, 
handsome, instructive, entertaining and 
original. It leads. Others may imitate, 
but no combination can equal it. 


’ 
- Young People’s Weekly 
will continue, as it is now acknowledged to 
be, the very best paper for the Christian 
youth of America. The children in your 
Sunday-school want it. 


Young People’s Weekly 


is furnished to schools for 50 cents a year. 
Special half-rates for introduction. Single 
subscription, 60 cents. Write for free 
sample copies. Address: 


Davin C. Cook PuBLisHing Co. 


36 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
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Save on Books. 


23 West 42d Street, 


When calling, ask for Mr. Grant. 


Whenever you need any book, or 
information about books, write Mr. 
Grant for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips 
sent for J0-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 


New York City. 


















A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 
Published in New York and London. 


In addition to THREE LONG SERIALS, the following will be some of the 


FEATURES FOR THE COMING YEAR 


$1.00 a Year 



















SNAP-SHOTS AT WILD BEASTS 


By RENE BACHE 
UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE 
By GUSTAV KOBBE 
FAMOUS LITERARY FORGERIES 
By MAYO W. HAZLETINE 
A MORAL PIRATE 
By Rear-Admiral J. H. UPSHUR, U.S.N. 
THE BLOCKADERS 


By JAMES BARNES 


MOUNTAINEERING AS SPORT 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


ELEPHANT HUNTING IN AFRICA 
By SYDNEY BROOKS 
FIRST LESSONS IN TILLER AND SHEET 
By DUDLEY D. F. PARKER 
SOME QUEER COLLEGE CUSTOMS 
By RICHARD BARRY 
LAYING OUT A GOLF COURSE 
By W.G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 
ON MULE-BACK IN MOROCCO 
By JOHN L. HEATON 


THE BUILDING OF A KNOCKABOUT 


By DUDLEY D. F. PARKER 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


THREE MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE, STAMPS AND COINS, THE CAMERA CLUB 
“and, in addition, usually, a Page of Puzzles 


THREE PRIZE COMPETITIONS 











TABLE. 


with cash prizes for the successful contestants, are now open. 
concerning these are announced in the December number of HARPER’s RounD 
Send 10 cents for sample copy, or send your address and you will re- 
ceive a sixteen-page illustrated prospectus filled with interesting details. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


Full particulars 


Address 











ANIMATED PICTURES. 


“THE ERAGRAPH. re 


FOR HOME AMUSMENT. CHURCH OR 
ENTS 
ri 





. NUTTING & ‘CO., 
B. NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
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af The Presbyterian ) 


Christian Endeavor 
Manual, 1898 


By William CT. Ellis 
IT CONTAINS 


From seven to a dozen crisp, sugges- 
tive thoughts on each week’s Christian 
Endeavor topic—a whole year of help- 
fulness. 

Fresh plans for the leader of each meet- 
ing, in addition to extended general sug- 
gestions for leaders. 

A full and helpful discussion of the 
Consecration Meeting. 

A complete outline of new methods for 
every one of the year’s Consecration serv- 
ices. With the aid of this Manual the 
Consecration Meetings of any society may 
be revolutionized. Are yours ina rut? 

More denominational information, and 
especially methods for Presbyterian socie- 
ties, than has ever before been published. 

Valuable suggestions for every com- 
mittee. This isa worker's Manual. 

Every loyal Presbyterian Endeavorer 
and Pastor really needs this MANUAL. 
Price, fifteen cents. Address orders to 





PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ae 
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Approved by 
Business Men 


in every branch of industry. The 


cceee” 


economic value of the ‘ Per- 
fected Card System’’ ("Shtcnted ) 


for recording and indexing the 
affairs of business, is the testi- 
mony of practical men. Those 
whohave few records, those who 
have hundreds of thousands of 
accounts praise it. Saves one- 
half book-keeping expense. For 
every business, every business 
man. Write, tell us your busi- 
ness and learn the facts. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


* eee (Founded 1876) 
w Yor roadway. 
Chicago, 215 Madison St BOSTON 


Phitetcipbia. inh | St. 

ashington, D. U., 1416 F St., N. W 
London, 10 Bloomsbury St., w. Cc. 
Paris, 8 Rue Aubriot. 
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SESSECSEE 








EVERYWHERE 
AT POPULAR PRICES 





31 UNION SQUARE 


RENTANOS 


~ | MONTHLY BUL- 
OOKS~ LETIN FREE= 

















Oldest high-class educational magazine. 
Subscribe now. 


EDUCATION, 


$3.00 a year. 
Send 10c. for sample number centain- 


ing Sec. Ryder’s fine article on Our American High- 
landers. 


KASSON & PALMER, 


50 Bromfield Street, Beston, Mass. 





“What is the Matter with the Presbyterian Church ?” 


FORTHCOMING NUMBERS. 


In THE INDEPENDENT for December 3oth (next week) we 
shall print an article by Sir Walter Besant, written at our request, entitled 
“‘The Future of Novel Writing.” Dr. Joseph Parker, the famous Lon- 
don preacher, will contribute an article on “Gambling and the Stock 
Exchange”; H. C. Haydn, D.D., LL.D., will ask and answer the question, 


Prof. James 


M. Dixon will describe “An Evening with the Christian Scientists,” 
besides other important and interesting articles. 
The New Year’s Number of THE INDEPENDENT, Janu- 


ary 6, will be largely devoted, as in former years, to a comprehensive re- 


view of the work of the Churches in 1897. 
tributors from all the leading denominations. 


There will be over thirty con- 
There will be full statistical 


tables of the one hundred and forty or more denominations of the 
United States, showing the gains in communicants, churches, ministers, and 
othe: .uformation particularly interesting and valuable to every church- 
member in the country. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 





130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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FOR THE COMING YEAR, ONLY $1.00 


The North Pole 


Three Expeditions 


Only 261 miles—little more than the width of the State of Ohio— 
remains to be traversed in order to reach the Pole, since Nansen’s 
recent advance of 195 miles on the previous ‘‘farthest north.’’ Each new 
venture now holds good promise of actually getting there, and any man 
who now weighs anchor for the Arctic may prove the final discoverer. 
Never befcre did the achievement of the Pole seem so likely. 


Nansen on Future Polar Exploration 


An article written since Dr. Nansen arrived in the United States, and 
now being illustrated for an early number of McC.uRE's, will be found, 
therefore, to have a very special interest and vaiue at this time. There 
are, Dr. Nansen confidently believes, 


Various Ways of Exploring the Unknown Polar Region 


and these various ways he outlines and discusses from the standpoint of his 
own recent experience and observations. The paper will be very fully 
iJlustrated—first, from photographs of 


People and Scenes of the Far North 


taken by Dr. Nansen, and as yet unpublished, and by Peary, Greely, and 
Melville; and also by photographs and drawings by the celebrated artists 
Wm. Bradford and A. Operti. 

Another article in preparation for an early number of MCCLurRE’s will 
give new and late information regarding 


Andrée’s Balloon Voyage to the Pole 


Genius in its highest flight never conceived a bolder scheme than this 
of getting to the Pole by balloon, yet Nansen and other cool, scientific men 
have faith in it and entertain strong hopes of Andrée’s achieving his whole 
purpose. 

This article is written from material furnished. by the brother of. Mr. 
Strindberg, who is now with Andrée on his voyage. It contains unpub- 
lished letters and material of various sorts, and 


Unpublished Pictures of Andrée, His Balloon and His Start 


together with a fac-simile of the one genuine despatch received fromm An- 
drée by carrier pigeon. 


An early article by 


Peary on His Coming Expedition 


will be one that nobody interested in the subject can afford to miss. Aill 
last summer Lieutenant Peary was in the far North making ready fora 
movement that he will begin next spring. He proposes to 


love on the Pole by a Series of Campaigns 


all carefully planned and prepared for beforehand. By collecting stores and 
caching them at suitable pcints, he hopes to begin one movement, with 
sledges and dogs, where another ends, achieving in each a sure advance, 
greater or less, as the case may be, and going on, season after season, if 
need be, until 

The Final Capture of the Pole 


Lieutenant Peary’s paper will relate what was accomplished last sea- 
son in the way of preparation, and how he hopes to conduct his explora- 
tions. It will be the authoritative account of his work and his plans, and 
with the abundance of illustrative pictures cannot fail to be one of the 
most important contributions to the literature of Arctic exploration. 


The First Edition of 335,000 Copies of 


The Christmas McClure’s 


containing a complete novelette by Rudyard Kipling, the first chapters of 
Anthony Hope's New Zendaz Novel, A Christmas Story by Robert Barr, the 
second instalment of Charles A. Dana’s Reminiscences, Hymns that Have 
Helped by W. T. Stead, and many other interesting stories, articles and 
poems, with beautiful illustrations, is now on sale everywhere. 


. $1.00 a Year 


All booksellers and newsdealers receive subscriptions, or they may be 
sent direct to the publishers, 


The S.S. McClure Co., 170 East 25th St,, New York 





10 Cents a Copy 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
WHIDDEN’S BOOKS 


ASK TO SEE 
In Portia’s Gardens 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. W.S. KENNEDY, of Belmont. 


Just as Nature Shows Them 
MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES 
With many wliiee Feta 5 og Bo BA z: DENTON. 
Each, Net $5.00 


Knobel’s lilustrated Guides 
IN NATURAL HISTORY 
Each, Paper, 50 cts. Cloth, 75 cts. 
For Sale at ali Bookstores. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 
18 Arch Street, Boston. 





FOR LIVE CHRISTIANS! 
THE LIVING CHRIST: 


An Exposition of the Immortality of Man 
in Soul and Body. 
By PAUL TYNER. 
12mo, green art vellum, gilt top, pp. 348, price, $1. 
This work is designed to show that the perpetuation 
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Second Edition Now Ready 


PRIVATE 
LIBRARY 


WHAT WE DO KNOW 
WHAT WE DON'T KNOW 
WHAT WE OUGHT TO KNOW 

' ABOUT OUR BOOKS 


BY 
ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 
1 Vol., Crown Quarto, Cloth, Uncut, $1.50 
J. W. BOUTON 
(And all Booksellers) ro W. 28th St., New York 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Leggat Brothers. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 











of LIFE in ever increasing stren; 


Th 
dit: is empha 


tion, so that the book has 8 
ology. 


For sale at all book-stores, or sent postpaid to any ad 
dress on receipt of price, by 


THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DENVER, COLO. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 


h, fullness and beauty 
of manifestation is entirely within the powers of man. 
atimportance of the truth a 
odily immortali and muc 

new light is shed on the problem of Christ's resurrec- 
ial and vital interest for 
all religious teachers, physicians and students of soci- 


265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books 
AT YOUR PRICE. 


354,672 English and American Books 
AT OUR PRICE. 


148,784 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc., 
AT ANY PRICE. 
Grand Holiday Catalogue Free. 
8! CHAMBERS STREET, 


‘third door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK 








The 100 Portraits include: 


Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, 

Arnold, Matthew, 
Besant, Sir Walter, 
Bismarck, 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 
Booth, Edwin, 

Brooks, Phillips, 
Browning, Robert, 
Bryant, William Cullen, 
Bryce, — 

Burns, Robert, 

Biilow, Hans von, 

ro hy be Joha, ! 
Cable, George W., 
Carlyle, Thomas, 

Clay, Henry, 
Cleveland, Grover, 
Columbus, 

Cooper, Peter, 

Coquelin, 

Corot, ub 

Curtis, George Wiiliam, 
Daubigny, 

Daudet, Alphonse, 

Duse, Eleanora, 

Dvorak, Antonin, 

Eliot, George, 
Emerson, Kalph Waldo, 
Eugénie, : 
Franklin, Benjamin, 
Gladstone, W. E., 

Gounod, Charles Francois, 

Grant, U. S., 

Greeley, Horace, 

Grieg, Edvard, 

Hale, Edward Everett, 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 
Helmholtz. Herman von, 
Herschel, Sir John, 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 
Howe, Julia Ward, 
Howells, William D., 

Inness, George, 

Irving, Washington, 
ames, Henry, 


efferson, Joseph, 
efferson, Thomas, 
osephine, 


ipling, Rudyard, 
Landor, Walter Savage, 
aa 
Leo XIII 
Lincoln, Abraham, 
Lind, Jenny, 
Liszt, Franz, 
Longfellow, seary, W., 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia, 
Lowell, james Russell. 
Marshall, John, 
McKinley, William. 
Millet, Jean Francois, 
Mitchell, S. Weir, 

odjeska, 
Moliére, 
Moltke, von, 
Mozart, 
Newman, Cardinal, 
Nightingale, Florence, 
Paderewski, 
Parkman, Francis, 
Pasteur, 
Pompadour, Marquise de, 
Ruskin, jo In, 
Salvini, Tommaso, 
Sand, George, 
Savonarola, 
Shelley, 
Sheridan, P. H., 
Sherman, W. T., 
Schumann, Robert, 
Siddons, Sarah, 
Staél, Madame de, 
Stedman, E. C., 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, 
St. Gaudens, A., 
Stockton, Frank R., 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 
Tennyson, 
Thackeray, W. M., 
Tolstot, Leo, 
Tourgueneff, Ivan, 
Twain, Mark, 
Verdi, 
Victoria, Queen, 
Wagner, Richard, 
Washington, George, 
Webster, Daniel, 
Whittier. John Greenleaf, 





Wilson, es 
William 3], Emperor of Germany. 


AN IMPORTANT EVENT 


is the fact that THE INDEPENDENT 
makes its readers, new and old, an offer of 


GREAT INTEREST 


which is worthy of immediate attention. 

When one can secure valuable art treas- 
ures together with two of the leading pe- 
riodicals at the cost of the two latter it is an 
event of 


UNUSUAL IMPORTANCE 


THE INDEPENDENT offers a year’s 
subscription to THE CENTURY . MAG- 
AZINE, a year’s subscription to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT and the “ CENTURY GAL- 
LERY OF too PORTRAITS,” delivered 
free by express for 


$7.50 


This combination appeals to intelligent 
people with unusual force, owing to its in- 
trinsic worth and the low price at which it 
is offered. 


THE INDEPENDENT, one year - $3 00 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, one year 4 00 
The “CENTURY GALLERY of 100 


PORTRAITS” - - - - 750 
$14 50 

The saving on the three - - 700 
TheCost - - - - - 750 


The portraits are printed on heavy plate 


paper with broad margins, size 934 by 13%, 


each on a sheet by itself, and the entire 
collection is gathered into a richly deco- 
rated box. The De Vinne Press have done 
the printing in their inimitable manner, so 
that each portrait is practically a fine proof, 
which would cost, if ordered separately, not 
less than one dollar. The price of this Gal- 
lery is $7.50, but it will not be sold to the 
general public even at this price until next sea- 
son. Itcan be obtained now only in “combi- 
nation,” as announced. A facsimile auto- 
graph is added in nearly every case. This 
offer applies to renewals and new subscrip- 
tions to both THE INDEPENDENT and 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. _ The 
“CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 POR- 
TRAITS ” will be delivered free by express 


Orders will be filled promptly. Remit- 
tances of $7.50 should be made to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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NTD'S RIGHT WITH 
THE WORLD.” 


CHARLES B. NEWCOMB. 


A volume of earnest, thoughtful essays, 
devoted to the interpretation of the inner 
life of man, the power of thought in the 
cause and cure of disease, and the inculca- 
tion of the optimistic philosophy of daily 
life known as ‘‘ The New Thought.” 





45 chapters, cloth,gilt top. $1.50,postpaid. 


The Philosophical Publishing Co., 


19 Blagden St., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





‘an, Nave 


Che Foening Post 


vent any address in -this 


country for 75 cents per month. 


Orfice, 206-210 Broadway, New York. 








MUSIC. 
USED BY MR. MOODY 


Sacred Songs No. ! 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 


MUSIC—$2 per 100, by express; 30c. each if by mail. 
W OR DS--$10 per 100, by express ; 12c. each if by mail- 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
74 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
J.CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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GOLDEN TREASURY OF CLASSICAL 
MUSIC 


A ew book of pianoforte gems of moderate 
ran aifticuity. Classical in nature, but not beyond 
. the reach of the ordinary player. Price, $1.00, 


= postpaid. 
PIANO CLASSICS No. I 


A rare volume of steneseete selections from 
» the works of the masters. pages. Large os 
: hoot mane size. aoa priate Price, 
1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00, postpaid. 


PIANO CLASSICS No. 2 


M Choice gems by Godard, Moscowski, Hiller, ¥ 
: chumen etc. 143 pages. Large sheet-music WY 

M size. Price, $1.00; “boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 
h $2.00, postpal 


THE CLASSICAL PIANIST 


A collection for advanced players. 144 page 
sheet music size. Price, $1.00; bonds, 
M $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00 W 


STUDENT’S CLASSICS 


; A collection of bg my pieces of moderate & 
* =. selected from the works of standard 

p's An excellent volume for advanced ; 
vs players. "Brice, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 


An attractive book of selected gems. No other 
book published can surpass this gay merit. 
? Price, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $ 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO 


®  Arevised and enlarged edition of the famous Y 
A toteneiion book. Over half a million copies & 
already sold. The Jnest and most progressive @& 

* book published. American or foreign fingering. 
’ Price, $3.00, postpaid. 





THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


The best musical journal in this country. 
Abie. editorials, valuable contributions Db: 
‘oremost 


etc ioe f sic in each 
issue. Edited by hilip Hale. Published on 
the first da: eac month ingle copies, 


handsome 














453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
New York Philadelphia 
C. H. Drtson & Co. J.E. Diraon & Co, 
_ 
FILES ANO BINDERS. 


Wecan supply Files and Binders for Tue Inpa- 
fergsen capable of holding #6 numbers, postpaid 





vom DITSON COMPANY $ 








The Currency Plan of Secre- 
retary Gage. 


PERHAPS the first criticism that may 
be passed upon the plan of currency 
reform, crystallized by the Secretary of 
the Treasury ina bill which has been 
introduced and referred to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
is that, without going as far as is 
desired by friends of the gold stand- 
ard, it is almost too elaborate to se- 
cure passage in Congress. It is un- 
fortunate that. nearly every member 
of the banking committee has a pet 
plan of his own; for we fear that this is 
the occasion where in a multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom. Your or- 
dinary Congressman mixes too much 
politics with his financial reform, anc 
he would have his pride offended were 
heasked to defer to conclusions such 
as have been gathered bythe Monetary 
Commission from recognized experts 
and authorities in the banking world. 
As to the Secretary’s plan, it contains 
many very wise provisions, and, if 
enacted into law, it would be a decided 
stride in the direction of a thoroughly 
safe currency condition. 

There are several points in Mr. 
Gage’s bill upon which the advocates 
of sound money will be found pretty 
well agreed. Altho the gold standard in 
the United States already exists by law 
by reason of that section of the Revised 
Statutes which provides that *‘ the gold 
coins of the United States shall be a 
one-dollar piece, which, at the standard 
weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit 
of value,’’ the new law proposed would 
clear away all ambiguity as to the re- 
deemability of ali forms of lawful 
money in gold at the option of the 
holder of this money. This would be 
adistinct gain to the national credit, 
and soalso would be the proposed re- 
funding of the bonded debt into 2%% 
bonds, made specifically payable in 
gold, redeemable at the pleasure of the 
Government after ten years. There is no 
‘discrimination ” against silver or silver 
certificates as forms of money in either 
of these two provisions; on the con- 
trary, any possible effect would be to 
increase the esteem in which silver is 
held. Inthe same desirable line with 
these two provisions is the specific defi- 
ning of the gold reserve and the increase 
in the minimum to $125,000,000, $25,- 
000,000 more than the traditional 
amount which has always represented in 
public opinion the danger line in the 
Government credit. The creation of a 
Division of Issue and Redemption sepa- 
rate from the other functions of the 
Treasury is a necessary concomitant 
to the provision for the reserve. 

The more liberal treatment of the 
National banks accorded in the Sec- 
retary’s bill may excite the prejudices 
of that political party opposed to them; 
but it will be commended by bankers 
and the community holding the more 
direct relations with them. Reference 
is made, of course, to the permission 
to issue circulation up to the par value 
of Government bonds deposited as se- 
curity against 90% the present limit, 
and to the. reduction of taxation on 
notes to the basis.of the cost of engra- 
ving and distributing them. But other 
parts of the Secretary’s plan, which is 
concerned with the banking system, 
seem likely to excite dispute. Before 
touching on these points,-that part of 
the scheme affecting the notes of the 
Government must be studjed, It is 
here that Mr, Gage hesitates to go far 
enough in the eradication of the weak 
feature of ovr currency system—the 


THE INDEPENDENT 


. merchandizing of vegetables. 





existence of a legal tender note payable 
on demand and subject to reissue. 
Possibly he has ample practical reasons 
for not attempting a more radical step. 
He proposes to impound in the Treas- 
ury $200,000,000 United States notes 
(‘* greenbacks ’’), Treasury (Sherman) 
notes of 1890 and silver certificates, and 
these impounded notes shall not be re- 
issued except for gold. This, at least, 
is the practical result of several pro- 
visions in the Gage bill, and the aim is, 
of course, to reduce the floating supply 
of the demand obligations of the Treas- 
ury to an amount which is deemed 
manageable with the $125,000,000 re- 
demption reserve created. In his hear- 
ing before the House Committee the 
Secretary expressed his utmost con- 
fidence in the practical working of this 
feature of his bill as a preventive of fu- 
ture panics and an ample protection 
of the gold standard. 

' There is no doubt that the ‘endless 
chain’’ in our currency system, the 
working of which has disordered and 
depressed business since 1892, would 
be broken by the adoption of Mr. 
Gage’s scheme for the reissue of notes 
only in exchange for gold. But it is 
obvious that serious objections exist to 
any proposition short of the retirement 
and cancellation of these paper money 
notes as fast as they are redeemed, 
whenever the Treasury resources per- 
mit it. There is no assurance that a 
future Congress may not be tempted in 
some emergency requiring a large pub- 
lic expenditure to disregard the restric- 
tions and regulations on which depend 
the success of Mr. Gage’s scheme of 
currency reform. The Secretary him- 
self admits this to be a point of criti- 
cism. His only answer is that under 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, in 1884, Congress has the 
power at anytime to make issues of 
legal-tender paper money, unscientific, 
illogical and dangerous as is this form 
of currency in the opinion of many 
weighty financial authorities. History 
is full of the temptation to mischief 
afforded by such creations of legislation 
—from the time of the French assignats 
to the depreciated currency of the 
poorest of the Latin countries. The 
vacillation of Congress with regard to 
the retirement of the greenbacks, prior 
to the resumption of specie payments, 
is a warning against permitting the sub- 
ject of finance to be at the mercy of 
legislators. Government truly has no 
more excuse for conducting a banking 
business than it has for engaging in the 
Even if 
the gold standard should be better 
buttressed by the adoption of the Sec- 
retary’s plan, the way will not be 
cleared for a thoroughly scientific cur- 
rency system and banking organization 
until the last demand note ofthe nation 
is paid for and destroyed. 

Lack of space will prevent at the 
present time more than a passing refer- 
ence to the changes in the national 
banking law proposed by Mr. Gage. 
Further back the commendable features 
of this part of the Secretary’s bill were 
mentioned. The lowering of the limit 
of capital of a National bank from 
$50,000 to $25,000 will be regarded as 
unwise by many bank officers. The in- 
novation contemplated of permitting 
unsecured note issues against the gen- 
eral assets of the banks (to the extent of 
25% of the bank’s capital, provided it 
has deposited bonds or lawful money to 
secure its notes to the extent of 50% of 
its capital) will not command entire 
support. Yet this feature of banking 
must be considered in al] plans for a 
more elastic banking system. 
ever, it isnot essential that the Admin- 
igtratiqn’s bill should pass ynamended, 
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If the more vital parts are adopted’ 
gain will have been made by the friends 
of currency reform. 





Banks of New York. 


HEREWITH will be found a summary 
of the more important items from the 
quarterly reports of a large number of 
the National banks of New York City: 

BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 


WOOOMIOCE SE GE Soo onc oacwss cece $27,048,705, 
Caunttal eteeee fo FA one os 2,000,000 
I, antigen a tiicnten shins SSuwsived 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ goo, 598 
EC Pee rT Ct Soe 23,103, 107 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Oe ae ae $16,289,495 
MONEE cree c ses cakctuack:s-« 1,000,000 
MEI ooo a's a's vinnie case cccdadevicn 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 119,149 
MPUMAR ce i ics cals. es egret ee 14,716,345 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
MINICOM casings. sccacussccest cas $9,328,578 


Capital stock...... a a adel 









1,000,000 
Surplus and profits............... "204,134 
CONNIE ce datice desc snclaiconec geen 7+738,009 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
J a rea $2,018,798 
Capital stocliiciiicc.c<<acs wer oce 250,000 
ih ae lira 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 95,399 
I OE ae RE RA 1,399,299 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
WRONG EOEN o's Fosse vin cctccuckeces $46,544,680 
Caperal stock 66%. 6c. en vass 3,200,000 
SIN in dvbe Seve chee thect jae kc 2,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 56,678 
OS 6 sce Baa iecns es 41,235,749 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 
Bn pe TE EE Ee $7,093,961 
Capital Stocks... 0... 6.65.25 essen 200,000 
PMU aS tnda de odie ccccedicet. 700,000 
Undivided profits................ 110,279 
IMM aos sieves assiecvcec cas, 6,038,682 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
|: Ae ede oe es ee aa a $35,254,174 
| se 1,500,000 
SINR Ss Sikais ele Gioicidise Poe cie ddase oct 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 715,050 
a OME eh ae p as IN ey aie 27,993,002 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
PER ao ss Bes Shake ok $8,862,882 
Cpt Meee es. ose ccc us 300,000 
SE Ee eres eee 600,000 
Undivided profits................. 46,i12 - 
BIEN Gln as Syoeeccescsceeesese 7,695,270 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
NGM ioe ns 5 winded ch ecbioas $13,074,728 
Capital stock 1,000,000 
SUR lect Bi inn ax esiwie ESaid ants 900,000 
Undivided profits. 129,977 
DOQUOM 5 Garay. opisiccedooes fe 10,995,084 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
ORE Fe Oe OEY $ 7,078,092 
Capita? stock. «2. 622.....5050000 600,000 
SI eee in sso Cec dasa dere Sra 87,000 
Undivided profits................ 93,926 
DOING dS Cee ccie sédiesdececes 6,276,449 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
co Se ee ee eee $14,091,891 
Capital stock... 700,000 
SUNG 6 af dws ons soo snedics os 0siee' 500,000 
Uneewides profits. «<6... ...066505: 54,351 
BIGGIE rue dae vce Sedasssietewes 12,792,541 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
POMIM otis sc os ecco cece ces $25,479,436 
CRMML MOE se  occesacicwuescs 1,500,000 
Se ee Ee 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 358,177 
IES araly ivcteuesscccduwness 22,275,342 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
a ee $1,997,695 
og ee 300,000 
| ee ERE Pr Pere e etre ee 150,000 
Undivided eS ee 19,270 
ONIN « aver dte lees oxccvecdeus 1,485,625 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
Ee ee ee $4,733,230 
CEE MIOGN aoa cis tage se dks cn « 600,000 
CER necatudcelcddtsssees cb vce 120,000 
Undivided profits................. 287,015 
Bln sdig oinncntad gensiedacdaes 548,095 
NATIONAL CITY BANK. 
INR sg «+ dnadsecexces . -$115,837,939 
CIN. dda dees vecessess< 1,000,000 
Surplus and undivided profits... 3.745.789 
a eric cael dan semecen serps 100,833. 9.34 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
Sy EEE LES OE Reco $50,751,674 
Capital Cn AE SE Oe ne er eae Bape 2,000,000 
SUMED Son coc gncvedoescossvsesvese 2,500,000 
Undivided profits.............-... 765,669 
ES Ee ee rt se 45,441,607 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
ReESOUFCES...,,.00+0> pivecsakeens $6,210,201 
Capital stock. ....ccccpesccssyeess J ,000,000 
SUFPIUS. pyecreererseeeenreretoeeee 


Un ivided profits..++srrrsiss sever 50,525 
DEPOSED rrrrperroverrrrerepreneres 4870168 
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SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 


ReESOUTCES.... 0.06. eee sere e eens ee + B14624,872 
es ae wed eee... fe wép séoeves * = SEQVOEO 
wd vee Gat. Fer ee bes sehass 250,000 
oe ivided ‘profits. BR ET: a ae 74,781 
DODO 5555 8S eas < ibm 0K 55 . +» 13,760,091 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
GUO vnc hank vxcushlscvGien see $7,546,683 
— UE nos ek vhun can cebeads 300,000 

—— US scd denen taCeanddesdescs sear 
Undivided profits......... cinbncpne 89,903 
Deposits......... OE ipa lige 6,540,460 


STATE BANKS. 


BANK OF AMERICA. 


eye re ee Ape Serre $30,970,980 
SME UNEIE ooo sin a ce sucavacays 1,500,000 
Rg TEE SIR i a ee 2,250,000 
Un ivided MNES Cs 33<5 Wel ssess 347,182 
III Sins nnd onc geohes po beuenices 26,873, 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 

Rss Sanco nando snes bese oo $7,385,463 
RRO. SORE. i Sécnvese shacps ose 000 
ID EN x eae Eccaths Sacchp nes se 000 
Undivided profits................ 216,831 
EE iin pomdedscnstvanensnse ss 6,268,632 


Monetary Affairs. 

IMPROVEMENT is the order of the day. 
Altho this is usually the most inactive 
period of the year, trade reports from 
ali parts of the“ country are’ highly en- 
couraging. Bank clearings last week 
were 26% larger than a year ago, and 
nearly 30% ahead‘of the same week in 
1894. Railroad earnings continue to 
tell the story of increased traffic, 78 
roads reporting an increase of nearly 
16% inthe first week of December. Pig 
iron production beats the record, the 
average output December ist reaching 
226,024 tons; the next highest being 
217,306 tons in November, 1895. Our 
output now is averaging nearly 12,000,- 
ooo tons per year, a figure which has 
never been surpassed inthis country or 
any other. At the same time stocks of 
pig ironin this country are decreasing, 
and prices are reported satisfactory. No 
particular advance has taken place, 
however, for full capacity has not yet 
been reached. Boot and shoe manu- 
facturers are also making the heaviest 
shipments on record to meet the urgent 
demand for goods from the interior. 
Failures are decreasing, and reports 
from nearly all interior ‘points show an 
active distribution of goods and urgent 
demand for deliveries. “The most un- 
satisfactory feature in the business situ- 
ation is the depressed state of the cot- 
ton industry, where wages are to be re- 
duced as a partial offset to over-produc- 
tion. The November statement of for- 
eign commerce again showed a heavy 
excess of exports over imports, amount- 
ing to over $64,000,000. The totals for 
merchandise alone were as follows: 


1897. 1896. 
Exports. <..6.5.0503 $116,630,000 $109,073,000 
Emports ... 2%... t 0% 52,352,000 50,043,000 





Excess exports..... $64,278,000 $59,030,000 
Inthe eleven months ending November 
30th the merchandise movement was as 
follows: 

1897. 1896. 
Sere $974,613,000 $888,651,000 
691,091,000  622,5 





Excess exports. ....$283,522,000 $266,052,000 
The large increase in exports has, of 
course, been chiefly due to the foreign 
demand for our breadstuffs and other 
food products, The imports, it will be 
noted, are reviving, which is highly de- 
sirable in view of the Treasury deficit. 
Europe is, of course, heavily in debt to 
the United States, the usual gold ship- 
ments in settlement of balances having 
been withheld. Confidence in the fu- 
ture issteadily growing,and 1898 prom- 
ises well for steady business recovery. 





The stock market was moderately 
active and strong, altho the upward 
tendency was checked for a period 
by firmer rates for money, due to large 
payments into the Sub-Treasury on ac- 
count of the Union Pacific purchase 


and the preparation for dividend pay- 
ments, The higher rates for money 
were not long maintained, yet their 
tendency is now upward. Manipula- 
tion of stocks is becoming more appar- 
ent, and nearly all the speculative 
leaders appear to be on the bull side. 
They argue that with good business 
prospects,, increased earnings and new 
dividends the market ought to go 
higher. Their chief difficulty seems to 
be in finding buyers. Confidence is 
rising, but a wholesome degree of cau- 
tion remains. Two other railroads 
have joined the ranks of dividend pay- 
ers, the- Southern Railway and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis, while rumors are current of in- 
creased dividends on some of the low 
rate dividend stocks. London bought 
American stocks more freely, and is 
apparently modifying its opinion about 
our investments, A good demand was 
experienced for low-priced bonds, and 
in several issues there has been con- 
siderable speculation of late. Foreign 
exchange continues weak, and this 
prevents any fear of tight nioney, as 
materially higher rates for the latter 
would probably soon bring: gold in this 
direction. Call loans touched 4%, but 
2% @3% were the prevailing rates sub- 
sequently. Time money ruled 3@4% 
for 30 to 90 days on stock collateral. 
Commercial paper is firmer. The bank 
statement showed a loss of $3,100,000 
in surplus reserve, owing chiefly to the 
Union Pacific payment. Currency has 
been going South freely, and this was a 
further drain upon the banks. Ina 
short period the Treasury will pay out 
large sums for maturing currency 6’s, 
and thus help tide over the January 
dividend and interest payments. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





Dec. 18. Dec.11. Decrease. 

LOADS ..........06 $606,673,300  %607,725,300 $1,046,000 
es 267, 103,879,900 *387,100 
Legal tenders 73,931,900 4,868,100 
Meaccoeast 9,891,400 675,169.90 5,278,500 
Circulation....... 15,751,100 15,854,200 103 100 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


pabebaouions 104,267,000 $103,879,90) * $387,100 

eect tenders... 78,931,900 83,800, J00 4,363, 100 

Tota) reserve. #183,198,900 $187,679,900 $4,481,000 
Reserve requ: 

ag’t deposits.. _ 167,472,850 168 _ 168,792,475 1,819,625 

5 van res’rve. ~ $15,726,050 "$18, 887,423 AS $3,161,375 


Tne condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at the date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 

«+ $838,274,7 


Dec, 19th, 1896—surpius.... 
Dec, 2ist, 1895—Surplus. 
Dec. 22d, 18%4—Surplus. 
Dec. 23d, 1893—Surplus... 
Dec. 24th, 1892—Surplus 





























GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were firm, closing 
as follows: 





Bid. Asked. 
New 4s. Registered. R 12 
New 4s, Coupons... pe 12 
4s, Registere «LB 113% 
4s, Coupons. 114% «115 
53, Registered -l4 115 
5s, Coupons. . L 


Currency 6s, ‘1898. 
998 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 18th, were: 





America. --. 355 | Merchants’..... +. 148 
Ch emical --.4270 | New Amsterda’ -- 233% 
Col umbia.............. 15234 | Western............-+ 132 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
Sales. Asked. 


‘iid 
825 



























































THE INDEPENDENT 











Bid. Asked. 
ae sees 
a 
114 eee 
4 100 
tens 165 
175 185 
210 nee 
tas 7 
172 . 
94 100 
112 soos 
w HR, - 
125 eee 
22) pees 
170 185 
210 sese 
125 
25 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.The output of sugar from the 
Hawaiian Islands for the year just clo- 
sing is 248,567 tons as against 248,555 
tons last year. 


....-Leland, Towle & Co., of New 
York and Boston, offer for sale a lim- 
ited amount of 2%% bonds of the City 
of New York, particulars regarding 
which may be obtained on application. 


. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


4o shares N. Y. Security and Trust Co.. . 388 
251 shares Nat. Starch Mfg. Co. 1st poet. 6844 


15 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co.,pref. 10% 
109 shares American District Tel. Co. yy 
$5,000 Nassau Electric Ry. 1st 5%........ om 


27 shares U. S. Fire Ins. Co.............. 
11 shares Hamilton Bank oi Brooklyn. 
65 shares Germania Fire Ins. Co. of 
55 shares eeneny, & Burnham m, pret. Wee 
40 shares People’s Trust Co. of B’klyn. 2458s 


.... The Guaranty Trust Co., of 
New York, whose capital is $2,000,000 
and whose surplus is also $2,000,000, 
have declared a dividend of 6% payable 
January 3d. The officers of the company 
are, Walter G. Oakman, President; 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., Vice-President; 
George R. Turnbull, second Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Henry A. Murray, Treasurer 
and Secretary. 


....It has been announced that the 
three great cracker companies of the 
United States have been consolidated 
or made into a trust, whatever the 
proper designation may be. The capi- 
tal will be $55,000,000, and the com- 
bination will go into effect on the first 
of January, 1898. Thethree companies 
are the New York Biscuit Company, 
the American Baking Company and the 
United States Bakery Company. 


.A very serious condition of af- 
fairs prevails in the cotton industry at 
Fall River, Mass. A few days ago the 
Fall River mills gave notice of a cut in 
prices equaling about 11%. This reduc- 
tion includes officers as well as em- 
ployés. The cause of the reduction is 
not over-production, but it rests almost 
solely if not wholly, in the fact that 
the Southern factories, of which there 
are considerable numbers, are able to 
manufacture cotton goods for less 
money than the Fall River and other 
Eastern mills. The principal reasons 
for this lie in the fact of the nearness of 
the Southern mills to the raw product, 
but still more, and mainly, in the fact 
that the Southern uperative works for 
less pay and for a longer number of 
hours per day than the Northern. The 
labor hours at the Fall River mulls are 
fifty-eight per week, while in the South- 
ern mills the hours are from sixty-six 
to seventy-two. The Southern oper- 
ative is, on an average, nearly or quite 
as efficient as his brother in the Fall 
River mills. What is to be done, what 
can be done, are questions which are 
causing the officers of the New Eng- 
land cotton mills a great deal of thought 
and anxiety. It is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult question to solve. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced elsewhere in this paper: 


Amer. Bell Telephone Co., January 15th, 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 








SELECTED SECURITIES, 


December 23, 1897 


$3.00, per per share, and $1.50 per share extra 


Knickerbocker Trust Co., Janua 
Real Estate Trust Co., January » 334 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. 1st pre- 
ferred, January 6th, 2%. 

Manhattan Savings Institution, January 
17th, 34% 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


Ist, 

















1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-z> Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of ist mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Compan; 
into Court, and 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the ate ie 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees 0: 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals: will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. Stewart, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice. Pres. 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HaMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


is a le 


egal depository for moneys paid 
autho: truss tee 


dto act as guardian, 


TRUSTEES. 
SaMUEL SLO. Wx. D. SLOANE, 
a WILLIS Same, Gustav H. ScHWwaB, 


A. STEWART, 
Soum HaRsEN RHOADES, 
SON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY ~ - ag 


GrorGeE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WaLpoRF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 


EDWARD JOHN CLAFLIN, 
W.BayaRD CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
CHABLEs 8. SMITH, DANIEL Lorp, 


ILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
arex. E OgR. 
WritiaM H. Macy, JB.., 


SECURITY, 


JouN 8. KENNEDY, 
. O. MILLs, 
brwis Cass LEDYARD. 





CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADW AY, 


exceptional sie oo te ‘e-keeping 0°, 
secu a ities. en of “de the wae. pa tn, war 


poe light and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


Gnited States 
Mortgage & Trust Ca, 


CAP GRDAR STREET, NEW YORK, |, 
Soh LU s.Sb 8888 


Transact a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 




















—sehapmncine 
George W. Youn President 
Luther ountne. VicePresident 
James on.. President 
Arthur Tu ie [reasurer 
Williem P. Eltiot« Secretary 
Clark Williams - Asst. Treasurer 
Richard MH ate Secretary 





urd. 
Kid UTiVE COMMITTEE 
Charles D. pickey, ir., Gu 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. eee Jam 
c. 


Samuel D. Babcock 


Dumont Clark: Gustay E. Kissel, 
aay e. Dickey, ir., L ither Kountze, 
William P. Dix Chariton T. Lewis, 
David ‘Dows, — > Lewis 
Robert A. Grannis, Theodore Morfo 
a A. Havemeyer, Richard A. McC A 
G. Haven, jr., Robert Olyphant, 
Shsties R. “Henderson, Charles M. Pratt, 
James J. ames Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W, Young. 





Government 4»> 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


APPR. pees ts MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & Om 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





31 Nassau Street, New York. 





(Bank of Commerce Building.) 
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NEW YORK CITY 


, { 
228 
TAX EXEMPT 
AT AN ATTRACTIVE RATE. 


LELAND, TOWLE & CO., 
36 Wall St., N.Y. 7 Congress St., Boston. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 


The or Dee the American 
ing Comm by mpg following divi 
ends ‘ani 

oe preterred & Stock which is en- 
ny hat portion of the, Prete PER Cat pe, 





On that portion of the Prefe: 
tled Lee 


PR PR Ee ag 
Foe O'CIOCK P-May SDC ONO. E. SEARLES. Treasurer — 


THE COMMERCIAL C CABLE COMPANY. 


avatar O™ 
A QUARTERLY TOIVIDEND OF ONE AND 





THR 'U ARTERS PER CENT. and a bonus of ONE 
PER CENT. on the ca) stock of this company are 
hereby declared, le on the first di at Jenaary, 

out of net ea) to all stockholders of reco 
on December 2ist, . The transfer books will close 
December — ae inst. and-reopen on January 1898. 
By order of the Board of D: 


rs. 
E. C, PLATT, Treasurer. 
Dated December 7th, 1897. 





EAL ESTATE Bs dy COMPANY OF NEW LS 
AU St., December 16th, 1897 


The Board of sue have this day deckered a semi- 
annual dividend of 34 per cent., payable January 3d, 
1898. 


Transfer books =} December 1897, at 3 o’clock 
P.M., and veegen f saneyy at 10 o'clock, a.m. 
HENRY W. RE 





MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 


Op wy Ae NATIONAL BANK, Nrw 
Decem 187,—The annual election for 

Directors 9 f this bank for the ens year will be held 
the bankin -house, No. 270 Broadway, on Tuesday, 

the litn d.y of January, 1893, between the hours of one 


andtwoP.M. - 
WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


ONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, New 
Yorx, December 11th, 1897.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of this bank forthe electionof Di- 
rectors and Inspectors will be held at the banking- 
house on Tuesday, January 1ith, 1898. 
Polis open from 12 M. toi P.M. 


ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—New 

r 1397.—An election for Direct- 
Kk will be held at the banking-liouse, No. 
682 Broadway, New York, & be nig January 1ith, 


1898. Polls open from 2 to 
“7 os NEY WELL, Cashier. 


EATHER ANUFACTURERS’ NA- 
>» 2 WALL ST.—NEw York, 


SONAL BA} 
mber "annual eonen for Directors 

of this bank will beh held: at the a 4 rooms on Tucs- 

day, January 11th, 1898, from i2 to 1 

{SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


HE NATIONAL BYUTORERS: AND 
DROVEKS’ BANK. w YorK, December 
1397.—The annual hy for Directors of this 

bank will be held at the Banking-House, No. 124 Bowery, 
on Tuesday, January lith, 18%, between the hours of 


12m, and 1 P.M. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CLTY i ‘ghd YOR a sons. Hee. 
0 


i a 1897.—The 

be held at at “the Sees ae 320 Broadway, 
on on Taceday, January 1ith, (898. n from 12 M. 
tolP. M CHARLES. Ps vou G, Cashier. 


N4gteraLe L CITIZENS’ BANK.—NeEw York, 

4 1897.—The Annual Election for 
Directors of this” bank wat beheld at the Banking- 
house No.401 Broadway,on Tuesday, January 11th, 1898, 
between the hours of 12m. and 1 P. M. 

D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


ree NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
MéaICA IN NEW. YORA.—%5 a 
Street.—Decem 10th, 1897.—The ann onl meetin, 

the Stockholders of this Bank, for the election o: ve 


pa tang Ao oe : aoe the ensuing year, and for such 


may properly come before the meet- 
fag will nee held at the g-rooms, 25 Nassau street, 
January ilth, 1898, at noon. The polls will be open 
from noon ‘until 1PM. 

HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 


HE NATIONAL BANK OE THE RE- 
PUBLIC, NEW YORK.—December 9h, 
Bat annual election for Directiors of this Bank 
will be held at the banking-house on Tuesday, January 
lith, 1898, between the hours of 7 M. sane i 1PM 
C. H. STOUT, Cashier. 


[R= SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, New York, Decem- 
ber 12th, 1897.—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 190 Fifth 
Avenue, on Tuesday, January 1ith, 1898. 
The polls will be open from 9:80 to 10:30 o’clock a.M. 
J.S. CASE, Cashier 


Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. 


(OF CHICAGO). 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company will be held at the 
office of the Company in Chicago, 2 Madison Street, on 
Monday, January 10th, 1398, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

The transfer-books will be closed in accordance with 
the by-laws, at the close of business Monday, December 
20th, 1897, and will reopen Tuesday, January 11th, 1898. 


Cc. K. G. BILLINGS, President. 
DIVIDENDS. 
The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be 
paid on Saturday, January 15th, 1898, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, December 
8ist, 1897. 

The transfer books will be closed from January ist 
to January 14th, 1898, both days included. 

WILLIAM BR. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
KNICKERBOCKER Tevet COMPANY, 


234 FIFTH AVEN 
Branch Office, 66 Broadw’ 
Ww 




















HE CENTRA 



































reco’ 
ooh, + rf —, books will eS December 
at$ P.M. and re 
i FRED L. ELDRIDGE, Se Secretary. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY oMP ANY. 
No. ROADWAY,NEW Y' ec. 1 
viytyen jifth ‘Quarterty Biv idend. 
pasteny Greens of one per cent. on the capt'al 
stock or Manhattan Railway Company has n 
pane lh LP. at the office of 





he Company on and 

a January 8d, 1898, to stockholders of record at the 
closing of the transfer —— hed Friday, December 17th, 

at3 he ¥- r books bien be > reopened 


Jan -f at 10 o'clock « 
ary ua MOWILLIAMS, Treasurer. @ 





REIGHLEY, Secretary. 
ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 

A dividend of TWO PER CENT. has been declared 
onthe first preferred stock of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad Company to stockholders of record 
ar the close of bust on D 22d, 1997. The 
first preferred stock transfer books will close at 8 P.M 
on December 22d, 1897, and will reopen at 10 a.M.on 
January 7th, 1398, 

Dated New York, December 13th, 1897. 

FREDERICK STRAUSS, 
Assistant Secretary. 

The above dividend of TWO PER CENT will be 
payable on — 6th, 1898, to holders of the Vot- 

certificates Ser first Pe aad stock 





ny of record 
at the close of business on 1397. 
Transfer books of the Voting Trustees" , certificates for 
first gph ge stock will close at3 P.M. on Mg ag 
will reopen at 10 a.M. on January 7 ‘th, 1898. 
Check’ s will be mailed. 
Dated New York, December 1897. 
J. KENNEDY TOO é COMPANY, Agents. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY. 
New York, December 8th, 1897. 
Dividend No. 117. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of January 
next, to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 
fer books on the 20th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 8d next, 

M. T. WILBUR, Assistant Treasurer. 





‘Manhattan Savings nstitation 


0. 644 BROADWAY. 


New York, December 2oth, 1897. 


93d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have 
declared interest at the rate of 3% PER 
CENT. per annum on all sums not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit dur- 
ing the three or six months ending on 
the 31st inst., payable on and after the 
third Monday in January next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 





EPORT_OF THE CONDITION oF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK, 
of the City of New York, at New York, ‘in the State of 
New York, at the close of business, December 15th, 


; RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...........-..e+seeeeeees 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 

. U.8. bonds to secure circulation... 
Premiums on U. ds 

Stocks, securities, etC............-.+seeeeeee 


etc 
rae trom National banks (not reserve 











Ex eee pe for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks. 
oo paper currency, nickels and 













easedepretecbeccceccece 11,909 80 
~ tender notes 15288 00 
U. 3. certificates of 
for legal-tenders...... 40,000 00— 1,410,597 80 
Redemption fund wit h U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................++ 2,250 00 
Wea Reenccodcncccconcpecssvonnsesesecess $7,078,091 72 
LIABILITIES 
Continl stock paid m.. Pusabecicseresondenctyers 
parpioe 8 fund.. > ne 
U oe profit 


whtional bauk-notes outetandin : 
Due to other National banks. * 156,344 09 
ae to State banks and bank- 








iechpeeshabdbayse bees aeves - 1,044,527 53 
Dividends un EEE. c0 cccccocese 1,909 58 
——— Geposite subject to 
Sn eetwelinbanestclss casos 2,999,889 07 
Demand certificates of - 
Wapsdnecased Sees 56,800 00 
Certified checks 5,707 50 
ler’s ae 
peeceegcoeses 11,270 90— 6,276,448 67 
MS Kink ak ns oud cence oes 0 beiepisaahensne $i, oe 091 72 
STATE OF Py York, County OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
I, A. 8. AR, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do “satan on swea that the above statement is true to 


the best of my knowledge and belief. 
A.8. APGAR, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th Cod of 


December, 1897. James M. TUL 
Notary Public, New York t Co. 
Corrects sass 
LFRED s Bo 
tue {Us 





1G Directors. 
PHINEAS. LOUNSBURY, 





REPoRz OF F CONDITION OF THE 
NATIO ANK, OF 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 

business, December 15th, 1897 : 








etc 3 135 
] house, furniture and fixtures.. Pca 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 


oes and other cash ome. s 
for Clearing-house 
other National bank: 



















Notes 
— paper currency, nickels and = 3s 
-) tere woes Rerspeaags ogeaecssaee 
Dee a cigar we £6.70 % 
ler no’ ooee 
————_ 4,748,250 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). . 40,500 00 
BOOM. ...cvesessccencogcecendscqavececcces $115,837,988 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock............cccsscorsccccecccccces $1,000,000 
Surplus and undivided prose (net)........ 3,745,789 41 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 757,450 UO 
Dividends unpald........--.--0..eeeeeeeeeeee 765 00 
ym deposits, subject 
to ChECK. ........scccececcers $53,476,012 20 
Demand certificates of de- 
WEascactpudes “ 
Certified checks.. 
Cashier's checks ou 
Due to other 
oe Danks. Se 882,814 20 
ue Sta 
ban ‘4 8 an Ae | 
bankers........ 6,466,925 84 
—————_ 22, 349,740 04 
United States deposits. ...... 20,083,652 27 
——————__ 100,833,934 33 
Unitee States bond account.............+-- 9,500,000 00 
DOOM sinc vesincageressnccciccscecsccqgerveses $15,887,998 “4 


STaTE oy New YorE, County OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
I, GILSON 8. WHITSON. Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o' my eat tg ej and belief. 
G WHITSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Vith ow ‘of 


December, 1897. Gro. H. Cor 
Notary Public. New York Co. 
Correct—A tte 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ROBERT BACON, Directors. 
JAMES STILLMAN, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATivNAL BANK 
of the City of New York, at the close of business, De- 


cember 15th, 1897 : 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. DicashesceaSeerconcsesees $8,791.037 94 
Overdrafts, and picekes 241 O1 
U.S. bonds to secure nannies ee 

Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house.......... 
Due from National b: 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 
Checks and other cash items: $17,330 54 
a for Clearing 


















cism aced seat enecosusseun« 465,146 24 
Notes o of other National banks 2,544 00 
ER ccvnodsccensonvctox'cccocs 1,084,908 15 
Legal-tender notes.. 1,267,750 00 
U. 8. certificates of 
for legal tenders............ 140,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. 
ae percent.of cir- 
en. oeanee “oe 9,225 00 
eer Menan’ 5 per cont. re- 
emption fund)............. 6,000 00 
2,992,903 98 
Mens ecccveccweeulsausodedscccstactovs $13,074,728 21 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 
nad rar s fund 8 900,000 00 
Un ee profi 8 
we ne “A 


Naconal bank-n tes outstanding. . 
Dividends unpaid 


Due to other National banks $4,248,521 36 
— to State banks and bank- 





10,995,083 70 


TO once simaicdscssosecnnscrstimnentel $13,074,728 2 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
JAMES V. LOTTY, Cashier of the sbove-uemed 
bank, do bowery | swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o: my ea ti, A belief. 
JAM . LOTT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to i dy me this 18th -~ of 


December, 1897 F. K. Brya 
Notary public, N. Yt Co. 
Correct—A tte: 
GORGE OOS, SARGENT, 
8. M. LIKEN Directors. 
F.B SCHENCK.” 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, December 15th, 1897 : 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. << 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation...... ia 50,000 00 






U. 8. bonds to secure U. S. deposits. . 550,000 00 
OG. B. Domds 08 BORE... .rcccccccccccces 800 00 
Premiums on U. LY — jeceee aa 64,661 32 
Stocks, securities, Ctc...........ccsccccccees 656,662 96 
ae bog National’ banks (not reserve 2 

49,1 







Checks and other cash item 
fonas for Clearing- ome. 
Notes of other National banks. 





Nesed be agascioneue cn sgsecanesagecoercesic 594 41 
"31 59,119 85 
25 
160,000 00 ameehied 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer eee 
(5 per cent, of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent redemption fund)...............e0008 4, i a 00 
PO aiipnsscctccnsnucciseutcnseiecsacveces $14,648 872 16 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im............ssecceseeees $500,000 00 
Bio nici nas bedside on ce co eeasee 250,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes mes 
POR RCNe ests sescthecceadaccesocccescecsece 4, 
National bank-notes outestandi 40,000 00 
Due to other National banks... 
om to State banks and bank 
ividends unpaid,....0.7.-277, USS & 30 00 
Individual deposits subject to 
ee ES ee = 4,6 15, 775 35 
8 
anes paar oes 19 
‘ashier’s chec' ee din, 3 
United States deposits — S6.000 00 
13,760,061 31 
i cis damnit dia siidune tis daas ote “$14, 624,872 16 


STATE oF New York, County OF NEw YORK, 88. 
bank, do wea po ther eh ae above: — 
% ° 
true to the best of my Knowledge snd belief 
IOMPSON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this “7th day c1 
December, 1897. ee gtd 

Certificate fi fil Sia. Jor Go. 
Correct—Attest: : wage te 


S. G. BAYNE, 





F. V. GREENE toi . 
STUART G. NELSON, — 





(1701) 25 

















EPORT At Ch pS 
o Ae, 
at New ew aN at 
re ork, in es the close of 
iabvundbe 
Loans and discounts........... eben gihaae $13,669,218 13 
Overdrafts, and ote 8,433 34 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 50,' 00 09 
Sede houne, 22 it d 50,000 00 
J use, furniture an 
= from " oe Supunee 250,000 00 
Due from State banks and bankers. wrens 
Exchanges for Clea’ aring 8,188,020 31 
Notes of other Natio * 2,000 00 
—— mal paper currency, nickeis and 
305 55 
Specie x 
Ub. certiicates 0 of deposit ee 
‘or legal-tenders.......... ____ 0,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. “Treasurer 6 enc 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 
phe from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption Me anedddedes es 100,000 00 
, | PARC eae eae "$27,048,704 65 
LIABILITIES. 
Contead i ivnccocccccccccctcascces $2,000,000 
aad vay i ihéns aides nedtntitinedesedinitee. 1,006,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
eat anicaoies outsianaling. = "Sb to 
Due to other National banks. $5,567,392 63 ; 
waste to State banks = — 
oy semua 47 
1,290 00 
10,330,702 24 
56 
86 
89,090 28— 23,108,1€7 09 
in 





ws, Ne aoe 
true to the best aly 


OLN EY, Cc 
Suponnes and sworn to nedore: me this 18th day of Be 


cember, 1 Haneox C. GrBso Ox, 
Correct—Attest : otary Public, N.Y. Co. 


Q" 


AMSIN 


CK, 
HENRY C. SWORDS, 
E. 8. MASON Directors. 


EPORT eae ep tt sd OF THE 


JELD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in 'he Stat 
business, December 15th. ean New ee Hines 











RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..................ccse00s 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . “ae 3 
, bonds, to secure circulation... 50,000 0 
Stocks, securities, ete... .................. 84,900 0 
er real estate and mortgages o . 
Due from National banks Toot pon ~—" 
ithiecnaacecndccccacceoseases ces 32°,389 7 
Due from State banks and banke 9,442 7 
Checks and other cash items...... 12,018 4 
| eee pe for Clearing-house. . 328,580 8 
Notes of other National banks.............. 13,00 0 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
Raga danedagewenducs$65e6eeessesdsibsscce 13,389 3 0 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Se ree 006 00 
l-tender notes.......... 243,992 00 
w . certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 800,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 assent 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (o:her than 5 
per cent. redemption fnnd)............... 20,000 00 
i itucnssicds edeanGus rhea ctertcyatvasine $7,098,960 88 
LIABILITIES 
pe ne ae MT ON Thin i sis esta a. dncdinacecnes $200,000 0 
Cadi i thetaksvivedscrvesecesséesedecée 700,000 0 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
RED cincundadtuineeneievad<aedade 110,279 2 
whtionai bank-notes outstanding.......... 45,00 0 
Due to other National banks $539,695 38 . 
= © State banks and bank- 
pun Cheap andppe égtcie 72,189 § 
Individtai tcpoaita “abics 2 
piokdcatinnahiatonmiaielle 5,319,757 39 
Demand certificates of de- 
ae 5,018 
Certified checks................ 5,375 % 
Cashier's checks outstanding 16,644 53 
6,088,681 6 
Seika toiaiiuns aiid Ghd 6 dedadaiiee siete 098,960 83 83 


Total 
STATE OF ae York, County oF New 08 88.: 
RUEL W POOR, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly Swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge — belief. 
R. ¥ POOR, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before “* t 
pecomhen tn e this 18th day o 
OwEN W » Ni Be 
cemeiteaanes ARD, Notary Public 
W. ®. GELSHEVEN, 


a McCUTCHEON, }D . 
Cc. W. MORSE, ae 


oe OF THE CONDITION OF T 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 


ERI 
at New York, in the State of New York, t th 
business, December 15th, 1897: scales 


RESOU RCE& 































e 5;000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc s 856, 76 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 4,849 08 
— . i National banks (not reserve 
Wed eccvesvocnceandeses scecccascoccese 1,605,273 27 
Due ‘from State banks and bankers......... 304,031 28 
Checks and other cash items $13,061 02 
— for Clearing- 
inpoocnssguneddnadaacetibe 879,981 36 
Notes” ai other 
Roce ndvtinedwess 13,560 00 
Fractional 
nickels an 256 11 
Lawful money reserve in 
mee viz.: 
a Sess ccesccsessicece 1,919,599 42 
Le Tiender WORT. cadasnee 262 00 
. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 270,000 00 
4,076,719 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer wai 
(5 per cent. of circuiation)..... 2,250 00 
ue from U.S. Treasurer (othe 
cent. redemption fund)..................5 50 00 
Wa Bitecscdescucuibecenes ccdesisebaces $14,091,891 48 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.. . $790,000 0G 
Surplus fund 500,000 0) 
= vided profits, less expenses and taxes 
iiaWaCendysdderectonsGhencasesda bens cctee 54,350 67 
whtionai bank- ag outstanding.......... 45,000 06 
a Las other 
Due" to State banks and 
MMMNSD.. . . 0 pacticsesdusees 
pividends unpaid. 
Individual deposi 
to check....... 36.287 01 
a ce 
eecesedsee 189,440 83 
opined oe ee eee 521,918 73 
— 8 checks outstand- 
me cecestocsdbesekbiabecese 239,075 90 


12,792,540 81 


. JR., Cashier. of the above- 
netaes "4 do. heat of swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best o var on aI a and belief. 
Subscribed and m._. + hodane na ‘hie sth day of 
December, 1897. A. H. AH 


N 
Correct—Attest: oiary Pubite 
W. VAN NORDEN, 


A. TROWBRIDGE, 
W.F. HAVEMEYER. 


Directors, 





Do you want your money to earn it 





8% safely? If so write for highest bank 
ant A) foctmenials. Rob’t_ E. } -— ~~ 
Co., Equitable Building, Bos’ 
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26 (1702) 


Reo oO 


* Bd York, in the State of New 
siness, December 15th, 1897: 


Fe 
i 





State banks and aoe 
Checks and other cash eon WisBi cee 
Exchanges for C! 
Notes of other Nati: Oo aaa 
— eH paper currency, nickels and 


S Skeze sesssss 


ES notes. . 
. certificates of d 
for legal tenders 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation) 





Le 
Uv. 






5 495,760 00 
2,250 00 


$35,254,174 43 








whtionai bank-notes outstanding 40,440 
Sta nk-notes outstan . 5,682 00 
Due to other National barks. | $10,792,625 57 
ae to State banks and bank- 
vhanteceecePhusansuanc scene 4,551,010 91 
‘ orig eee 8,561 00 
nD ual de subjec 
% sate et as: 11,988,788 90 
pen certificates of de- 
cman ST, at ot RE ae 186,387 62 
on > Sox pa > alp oka Tima sh 
ashier’s checks outstanding A 27,998,002 11 


Teteheess ys. as20i0 $35,254,174 43 
STaTE oF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnl — that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowl and beli 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this isth id of 
December, 1897. Cuas. H. Beck 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate pe | in New York County. 


Correct—Atte: 
:. H. PERKINS, Jz., 
EDWARD C. RICE 
EDWARD A. PRICE, 


t Directors. 





arorT * THE CONDITION | 4 THE 
ORAL § CEIIGeNP 
at New yar . the 8) of New Fore at the close of 
business, December Sth. i897 : 









RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............+---++-+e00++ $2,737,622 22 
Ca secured and unsecured......... 26 11 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation..... 200,000 

a on J s. caona EPEAT 4 : 
Stocks, — ties, etc...... 
(i CLM SC EIR 276,600 00 
Other real estate and m ed... 10,800 00 





mortgages 0 
— a National banks (not reserve 








on en notes......... 125:345 00 
Uv. ~ be ya ~ de- x60,000 00 
t for le nders.... 
ei ” = 637,668 90 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation)............... 9,000 00 
$4,733,229 60 





LIABILITIES. 


Coptee yoy paid in.. 





lus 
Undivided p protits, less expenses and taxes 


wbtional bank-nctes ‘outstanding..........  - 178,120 00 
$11,355 09 


Due to other National ba 
. to State banks and ba 


= 


Dividends unpaid. Bere 
ae deposits subject 


pos 
Certified checks... 
Contingent fund 





$4,733,229 60 
Stare Or New Yors, County OF New YORK, 88.: 

I, D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of he above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this isth day of 
December, 1897. Wm. V. A. Por, 

Notary Public. 


Correct— Attest: 
E FLEITMA 
JACQUES dUpie, { Directors. 
w. AKLEY 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ECOND RATIONAL ANK 
of the City of New York, in the State ofNew York, at 
the close of business, Decmeber 15th, 1897: 























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ............-.00.-ee00+ $5,100,176 35 
Ove secured and unsecured........ 2,276 4 
United States bonds to secure eantian’ 50,000 
Stocks, securities, etc... ...........ce....e00 192,597 50 
2% — National banks (n 
CERES, Sg 148,205 71 
Due f trom State banks bi 9,590 08 
Checks and other cash items 85,440 69 
Excha for Clearing-house.... et 222,714 85 
Notes of other National banks............. 12,900 00 
— paper currency, nickels and ale 
Law - anand reserve in bank, viz.: 
pebgegeababeee sesh acane’ "$1,022,420 50 
py tender notes............ 611,353 00 
U.-8_ certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 90,000 00 
1,723,823 50 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 
Due from U.8.Treasurer (other than 5 
cent. redemption fund)............. 500 00 
OIG esc oddvnns sbvbecticdse WUb ieee, $7,546,683 U1 
LIABILITIES. 
Soames Sees Pale Aas. 20. ck ARES. d $300,000 00 
0 eres 600,000 00 
Un vided profits, less expenses and taxes 
WE an cea ubesabieic bcos cant ebiSete tenes 89,908 29 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 16,320 00 
i ee deposits Po 
pos 
Certified checks 40,190 80 
Cashier’s ee outs: 194,950 
6,540,459 72 
wan O00) ophnevoneseonapes cansbussdiale sl 37,546,683 01 


Total 
ore or NEw Yorx, County oF NEw YORK, 88.. 
. 8. CASK, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do 80) DE $F swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


8. CASE, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ath och day of 
, 1897. H. B. 


Decem| 
Notary Px Public. 
Correct—Attest 
_C. BREW STER, 
JOHN W. AITKEN Direétors. 
H, BLANCHARD DOMINICK, 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Baukers, 
No. & Wall Street, New York. 












ry ; 
at the close of business, Dece! 
RESOURCES. 








Bhoahes adi uccuetes 







| roo pe ba or Clea: house 
N other a recite 9,809 
Nickels and cents............. 10 


|-tender —_ 


U. 3. certificates of d it 
for legal tenders. _ 


Redemption fund with Uv; 8. “Treasurer @ 
per cent. of circulation)............0..++++ 


Due eared (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fun 





7,810,000 00 














i nds un 
Due to other er National banks.. $15,404,071 97 
a to State banks and bank 
1,990,861 69 


Demand Setaasainnn of de 
Cashier's checks outstanding 


Deposits held for acceptances. 





MADR. i cnnetipopes<phne ies dsthiniiihiiiabios 
STATE OF a per Count or NEW 
I, CHAS. H. PATTERSO h 
named bank, 401 solemnly Swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my know: wedge and belii 
CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this’ 18th day of 
December, 1897. 
~ gang LupLow, JR., Notary Public. 
Correct—Attes! 


. -EDWARD i SMOn 8, 
J Oa 8 G. ©. me 
wM. OPpDYKE 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF aHE 
CENTRAL eA ONAL B ANK, 
at New York, in the S of New Le at the close 
of business, December t sth, 1997 : 


‘ Directors. 





RESOURCES. 
joene nee eg seen Le Peer 
Ove fts, secured and eyegcared. 
. 8. bonds to secure Ss denn 


ShReSSES 












Due from National 8 
not reserve agents)......... $1,461,685 14 
Due om. State banks and 
iiendnntidenaiacsiinr > 144,074 38 
Checks and other cash items. 51,23) 62 
Exe a for Clearing- 
Baaewe wees died cuits ke 866,109 04 
Notes = other National 
p osoepece ddd igmsbs oes 17,199 00 
Fractional per currency, 
nickels and cents............ 7,331 02 
wful money reserve in 
bank, viz.: 
Specie --+ 1,843,745 65 
Legal-tender notes.......... 795,394 00 
U. 8S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 920,000 00 
Redemption feed” with U. 8. 
Treasurer (5 per cent of cir- 
a) cquponstbionhiiebcses se 2,700 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund)............. 26,002 
———-——_ 6,185,471 35 
Re tints. sins oh >a senenannonssvtecush dl $16,289,494 60 
LIABILITIES 
Cooiiel ph eteek PRIOR Ss. disaster siwirigrivesss $1,000,000 00 
un . 








adie nnkn ni concsnpnchiaphbutdicestsc’ 119,149 46 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 54,00 00 
Due to other National banks. 762,879 21 
=> State banks and bank- 
Dividends unpaid é SOT i 
vidends un 
sping sere ibject 
6,590,235 65 
17,713 87 
384,890 14 
28,215 25 
cers 120,301 98 
Liabilities oe al than those 
above stated)................ 1,4°0 00 
14 716,845 14 14 
patbibitir Giibhd opalle op bbidaind be bbe tbingy $16, 289,496 60 60 


Total 
State oF New York, County or New Yorke 
I, E. LANGDON, President of the above-named ‘bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that ae above statement is true to 


the best of my knowl lief. 
WIN LANGDON, ee. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th d lay of 
December, 1897. WILLIAM EA My 


tary Puhile. 
Correct—Attest : 
COURTLANDT D. MOSS, 


WOODBURY LANGDON, 


EPORT OF THE pes Ak OF 
NATION Se Rus ERS’ AND 
at New York, in the State of New ork,” at the close of 
business December 15th, 1897: 
‘ RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds. 
Stocks, securities, etc...............--seeeee 
Banking house, furniture and xian, Se eee 
Other real estate and m whed.. 
et =— National banks tnot reserve 


t Directors. 











Checks and other cash items 





1-tender notes 
certificates of deposit 
for ‘legal MOONS sos isc inecce 


U. 
80,000 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................... 








Wee caine vo ssce ce cvatcveusviackeuawres 
¢ _ neers. LIABILITIES. 000 00 
ry moe SEER OSS eae 
Surplus TE: <uninibinduiity dino ahnunante tnimes 150,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
“a icin tiiiah hi Senanins pease asht bessbececn es 19,269 93 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 42,800 
Due to other National banks. $81,924 78 
Dividends unpaid. . pa 1,528 46 
Individual deposits sul ject to 
check . 
1,485,624 61 
Totals ii... .5..... eiednsdaeuss sobiieeess tub $1,997,694 54 


STATE OF NEw YorRK, CounTY OF New York, 8s.: 

I, WM. H. CHASB, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above ee t is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and 
CHASE, Cashier. 


WM. 
Subscribed and sworn to betore’ me this 2th day of 
December, 1897. Jos. E, KEHOE, 

Notary Public, N. ne Ca, 


Correct—A ttest 
A.D. PEN DEEDA, |. 


6. NET HOPREMER,  { Directors, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


REPORT oF cea OF THE 
OF THE 
“) aad York, sae: the c December 15th, 











real 
Due from Natio: 
Due from State svaatd at 
crs. Sha sinpoe ven Gk Vasthice 
Checks and other cash’ 40,618 36 
for Clearing- 1,041:290 86 
Notes of other National 
Bibbs died s'veve diewe aa 49,128 00 
r currency, 
is a Sivee a ~ 147 23 
Lawful money reserve in 
~ epee 700 00 
Pei ” 
seweseee 1,165,189 00 
U. 8. certifi- 4 
— = fe 
posit for le- 
gal 4,700,889 00 
Redemption fund with ‘ 43 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
pee WS sie whith dhinn 42,750 60 
8. asurer 
ae A, "than’s r cent. re- 
emption fund)............. 


Uni 


Nati 
Dividends un 


t 
Certified checks 








LIABILITIES. 
Lerttalepos stock paid in 


onal sari outstanding 








870,82 
Cashier's checks outstanding 235,825 0: 


United States deposits....... 


Stats oF New YorK, County or New Yor 
I, CHARLES H. STOUT, Cashier of Road pa 


bank, do_solemnl: 
trae to the best 0’ my knowl 


December, 1897. 


swear that the 





SSSeSszkS 


9,340 00 8,781,484 58 
$25,479,435 74 





1,900,000 00 22,275,341 75 


nt 


December 23, or 


Ufo Nt PURE RISE 
ork ‘Clay ag ork. at ina 


SReOUnGES. 


Loans and discounts...........-+..0+++0+++ 
Overdrafts, : 


Stocks, securities, etc........... 
Banking house, furniture and pe 
Other real estate and m 


R2°#?, 


at Kew vo 
close of bi 











for Clearing. come. 
other National banks, 


SOONG. 2. vei cucedecevstus 7 
Le Tender notes. tite 44 00 
U.S. certificates of 

for legal tenders.......... 920,000 00 








—_—_——._ 11,711, 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer a be 
6 = cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due from . Treasurer Ener than 5 
per cent. redemption ate epgbtipeteig gs 50,000 00 
yO BS AS BE rate otc dy AP bam $50,751,673 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital oak aid bas 000,000 00 
lus fund. . * bei 00 
nD 
aid 765,668 
National 0! tao a 
Due to rere National is 8 
—_— 
Dividends unpaid 
erie deposits subject 
21,018,504 17 
98,519 79 
629,484 19 
616,887 64 * 
————— 45,441,607 41 
PE bees ed oJ dads vod nts delegate Fed $50,751,673 68 
STATE OF =e! YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
8S. HICKOK, Cashier of the above- 


bank, do’ solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my wee wet and belief. 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Subaowibed. 2s and sworn A ‘before me this 20th day ‘of 
December, 1897. Wm. A. Marn, eee oT do 
Kings ‘e: Cert. filed in N. Y. 
Correct—A ttest - 


STUYVESANT FISH 
HERMAN OELRICHS, 


lanai 
GEORGE §. HART, 





and Pepat 
. H. 


T, Cashier. 


STO 
oon eeeg and sworn to before me ote itth day of 


UGH 


Correct—Attest : 
WM. BARBOUR 
CHAS. k. FLINT 
OLIVER 8. CARTER, 


TON, 


‘A. 8. Hou 
Notary Public, New York County. 


t Directors. 








EPOR er THE CONDITION OF THE 


T RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the Lg? of New York, at the close of 
business December 15th, 1897 : 
















suvoe means. 
ious and discounts PnP uved cbbacboVesbeveccce $732,493 92 
verdrafts, d and d bee 42 27 
u. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 250,000 Ov 
U.S. bonds on hand.............. 10,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. am be.e5 21.110 00 
Stocks, securities, €tc.. ...........see..e00s 205,979 85 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 110,000 00 
Due frdém National banks (not reserve 
agents). .............. 153,776 56 
Due from State ban! d ba 10,151 03 
Checks and other —— 4 items...... 28,754 82 
Exchanges for Clea’ -house. . 70,545 77 
Notes of other Nationa aa 1,817 00 
—— paper currency, nickels and pee 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
S Eb ds bcbabided gee cdice $199,401 00 
binbsenack 142/845 00 
U. 6 eUertificates of ae 
for legal-tenders. 80,000 
—_——— 422,246 00 
Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer G 
per cent, of circulation) 11,250 00 
ince tusadnncesen cockenhigighcscneson $2,018,797 96 
LIABILITIES 
$250,000 00 


= poak-asees outstanding........... 


Dividends u 


STATE OF Bee York, County OF NEW Yor 


do solemnly swear 
the best uf my knowledge and belie: 


December, 1897. 


Correct—Attest : 


_ 





L, Gashier of the above-named ‘bank, 
the the above ~ meaaed is true, to 


WELL, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to before . bey isth aay of 


Certificate filed in N. 
8 


” JOSEPH ROGERS, 
‘A. D. PORTER, 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 


WILBUR F. Smit, 
Sein Public. } Kings County. 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 


ANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the’ close 
of business December 15th, 1897 : 





cents 
eS money reserve in bank, ‘viz: 
le 


Redemption 





"tcuicemuanng 











"81,287,158 50 
140,677 00 


100,000 00 
U.S. Treasurer (5 


‘und with U. 
per cent. nt COUN Se vcd osessdknccnns 





National bank-notes outstan: itanding a 
Due — other National ae $338,625 88 
— State banks and 
saber ian $oses av nenpceneres 446,760 47 
Dividends — Sadécm entices 450 00 
Individual deposits subject 
SIRs svsichniniatiuense>s 6,588 147 69 
Demand ee of de- 
DIED. os oa vnne cossetescncccsoce 212,319 15 
Certified checks............... 104,470 56 
— checks outstand- 


12,496 53 


T. CORNELL, Cashier of the 








N SS888 Sassi 





7,695,270 28 


. Tota $8, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY 23 New YORK, 88.> 


above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that ‘the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belie 


abscribed and sworn to before me thi of 
December, 1897. ANSING BAIRD, 
(Seal.] Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
A. vat PASTY OORD, 
H, WALTER WEBB, { Directors. 
THOS L. JAMES, 








RPE OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 


ANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business December 15th, 1897: 














Loans and discoun $3,424,963 53 
J. 8. bonds to secure circulatio: 200,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 29,312 50 
stocks, securities, etc 128,714 14 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 500,000 00 
.-* cme National banks (not reserve 
eo tachi asuie shins pestne tas cpseesas 576, 4 = 
Due f from State banks and bankers. 56,26: 
Checks and other cash items 9, Bt 3 
Exchanges for Clearing-house “240,510 50 
Notes of other National banks 795 00 
— paper currency, nickels and oni 80 
Tiuah mots uns obGak tase aaktannibl ence ope 3, 
Lawful money reserve in bank, v 1Z.: 
bauben aback stbbscdssoes 179 00 
Legal-tender notes. . 281,856 00 
U.S. certificates of a 
for legal tenders...... 130,000 00 
————_-—__ 1,034,085 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent, of circulation)................... 9,000 00 
WN a65 iiss oi abst ee abateosbbees ol $6,210,200 65 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..................see00. $1,000,000 00 
at ECE ctkvebGessubevllde -bocrseneess 100,000 00 
are profits, less expenses and taxes 
este Eds bcs cbotnvedsel aber dnentvesisetye 59.521 O1 
N Peonai bank-notes outstanding........... 180,000 00 
Due to other National banks. $769,594 15 
— to State banks and bank- 
Webuots Po vevewetbd ie Hdacsee 574,965 24 
individaal deposits subject to 
Sesigh eeWhbe vost sv eured 8,348,091 83 
omunek naqupeneen of de- 
Tl bmrescabeestgpsapagne anes *6 060 14 
Certified checks............... 119,808 04 
Cashier's checks outstanding 7,100 24 
4,870,679 64 


do +See ie 
the best of my eae ants 
I. COLE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to totore. me this teh lay of 
Dore. Notary Public, Kings Count 
ublic, ounty. 
Certificate sea in New York coun unty. nes ~ 
Correct—Att 
SOHN M. CR 


FRANCIS B. GRIFFIN, 


{ Directors 
ALONZO SLOTE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 


ot we close of business on the 15th day of December, 












RESOURCES 
$4,705,667 69 
215 38 
. bonds. . 456.100 00 
Other stocks and bonds. . 625 
oe on ee 61,815 50 
Real estate, banking house. . 500,000 00 
ve real estate 200,000 00 
Legal tenders and bank- 
o adn eg the seedesvecbeceocse 699,110 00 
bue — Treasurer of U.S.. 20,250 
Exchanges for 


& learing- 





Capital stock...... 
con and profits ess penses and taxes 








1,899 
e 453 8 
849,182 08 
Certi cates of deposit...... 60 
Cashier's checks............ 13,893 76 


Watabvs vii «oii sok sah esesddevedsddi sve $9, 
STaTE oF NEw YORE countx or NEw YorRE 
I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the “above- 
named bank, do Mn ap cas £ shat the aboy: 
ment is true, to the best of oy ae owl and be 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
fi ih day of 





December, 1 DWIN F. Cor 
Notary Public, N.Y. County. 
Correct—Atte: 
BENJAMIN FEREINS, to "a 
rs. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. oy 
EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-President; RICHARD DELAF IELD, 


Vice-President; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New ar 





Capital . 8 
Sur in " aa m 3.0097 
Extension Vau r 88 
ience gate inee only rough and investors. 
DIRECTORS: Jose ro “deg * seuyvesant Fish, 
George S. Hart, Ch “4 Peg ay er, 
Edward ©. Hoyt, Edw: we Rockhill ‘otts, 
August Belmont, Richard Delaneld, age Fe A 
ton, Joop Jacob Astor T, George 8 Hicko 





erick Victor, 

















December 2 3, 1897 











UARTERLY REPOBT OF THE 
lose nthe Wot day of Decem 
ae c vn yot De ber, 
ae KESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............+-eseeeeeee $17,319,503 53 
OVOPOTATOB, ... 0... ec cccctcccccsccccccsccceccs 607 19 
Due from trust companies, bank: 
ers and brokers..... Dintitnas sae 1,565,177 70 
-house lot. ay 900,000 00 
Stocks and bonds....... 955,605 85 
Og age ee arp gg Eee nego 2,678,936 O01 
"of Natlonal DaBRB. sss. sssesesesensesnse 1,057,477 00 
Cash it viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
kad exchanges. . sas baat 83 
as ’ 

16 44 6,498,672 67 
NE is 8) 5. ip ic hobs eptagheahiosarghh $30,970,979 95 
ital stock paid T4 —_— $1,500,000 00 

Ca a. Secs t hcbsceysene x 
8 - lus fund . 2,250,000 09 
Undivided profits, less current expenses 
taxes $47,182 17 

Due deposito: * 
Due trust — ies, aren 

bankers, ers and sav- 
= s bank Hei S Stes 10,400,854 40 

lomdB...........5 8,888 
i 26,873,797 78 





THE INDEPENDENT 


FLORIDA, AUGUSTA, AIKEN—THE 
SOUTH. 

Tue Southern Railway announces the most per- 
lining and sleeping car service for al] South- 

ern cities and winter resorts for the season of 1897- 
98. The two Limited trains—the Washington and 
Southern Limited and United States Fast Mail—are 
operated daily, every day in the year, giving the 
most superb service. New York to New Orleans, 
Aiken, Augusta, Asheville (“the Land of the Sky’’), 
Savannah Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Tampa, 
Atlanta, Memphis, Chattanooga, and, in fact, any 
point South or Southwest. Effective January 17th, 
the aAeee Limited” will = es ES 
magnificently equip train built especially by the 
Pullman Company ay this service, and will be ope- 
rated solid between New York and St. Augustine, 
composed exclusively of dining, library, observa- 
tion, drawing-room, and com ment sleeping cars; 
also attached to. this train will be most perfect serv- 
ice New York to Aiken and Augusta; also Bruns- 
wick, Ga., and JekylIsland. For full particulars, 
etc., call on or address Alex. S$. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 


CARMEL SOAP. 
i Our readers have undoubtedly noticed the adver- 








. Total ss La ae eee picasa acecsactac casts Saree 

TATE 0) w YORK, CounTY OF NE ¥ 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER 
M. BENNET, Cashier of the BANK OF AMER a 
ik nd do: business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall 
Street, in the city of New York, in said couaty, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, 


3 
db} banking law (Chap. 
elsewhere ; and that the Shove report - 
liance with an official notice received from the Super- 
tendent of Ban lesigna’ 
ber 1897, as the Gay on wi 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 17th day of December, 1897, before me, 
{L. 8.] Joun FLYNN, Notary Public, 
Kings County. 








UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
at the close of business on the 16th day of December, 





of A. Klipstein & Co., of 122 Pearl St., 
New York, of Carmel Soap which has appeared in 
our columns for the last two or three years. Carmel 
Soap obtains its name from Mt. Carmel, Palestine, 
where it is manufactured bya Mission Society from 
native olive oil. This Carmel Soap is a pure Olive 
oil soap which is fragrant but wholly free from in- 
jurious perfumes, and as thus manufactured under 
the most favorable conditions, is, as we all know, 
eminently adapted for use in the nursery and for ail 
toilet purposes. It 1s valuable as an agreeable 
tooth-wash, and it is superiorfor use in cleansing 
the hair. Owing to its having been pressed into 
cakes in acold state and the long voyage necessary 
in transporting it to this country, it Coes not lose 
weight b foes soon “4 and is thus very ecvuomical. 
A colored topographical map of the Holy Land in 
miniature accompanies each box of six cakes. It 
can always be obtained from first class druggists and 
grocers. 


Tue approach of winter brings up the question of 
“Where to go and how to get there ?’’ Tothose 
who have once been to the Florida West Coast, the 

uery is already answered, for it is justiy known as 
“The Health and Pleasure Seekers’ ?zvadise,” and 
each winter season a great throng cf tourists from 
the East are to be found in the mayniticent hotels. 
The Plant System’s Tampa Ray Hyte’. at Tampa, 
opened the season on the 8th, and in rapid succes- 
sion will follow the opening of the other six magnifi- 
cent resorts owned and operated by that company. 

The only solid train service between the Fast and 
Florida is operated by the Plant System in connec- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, and while already theve is a covble 
daily — by this line, on January «7th will 











RESOU RCES. 

Leans and discounts...............eeeeeeeeee $4,164,858 08 
Ove si. cnbon vhashinbe Ghiuans 005s qsuhe 237 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 

BE cnc ciccconccassccccccccopeese $10,742 08 
Stocks and bonds 188,964 8) 

Diiatubikevnanshochs ph tape cesses 1,004,556 
— ao tenders and circulating notes 
of National banks : 745,581 00 
Sash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next 

day’s exchanges.............. 39,240 87 

Other items carried as cash 8,282 43— 447,523 30 

ue from Treasurer of the U.S............ 1, 

» EY & Re ee a ee $7,385,462 98 
Capital stock paid in, in cash oan $300,000 00 
Surplus fund oe 600,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expense 

EP” ee ee 216,831 38 





ove 268 00 
-——————_ 6,268,631 61 


res! 

‘ ment of the condition of the said bank at the close 
of business on the sixteenth day of December, 1897; and 
they further say that the business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required p he se law 

where ; an 


oa the sixteenth day of December, 1897, as the day 
on which such report 


Wa. H. Rookwoop, 
Notary Public for N. Y.Co. 


Commercial Affairs. 


Or the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars on deposit in banks and trust com- 
panies of this city and other monetary 
centers, a considerable portion of it is 
money seeking investment, the owners 
preferring to put it in banks and trust 
companies, with or without a very 
small rate of interest, than trust to any 
security not promising a return of the 
principal. Recently a large amount 
of this money has been withdrawn 
and placed in the better class-of bonds, 
which have in consequence risen con- 
siderably in price, so that the point has 
been reached where this class of invest- 
ment securities cannot be bought so as 
to net 4%. Much attentionis, in conse- 
quence, being paid toa slightly lower 
grade of investments. Bank stocks 
command high prices, and are rightly 
looked upon as awong the most desir- 
able securities for safe investment. 

There has been a considerable in- 
crease of business in certain lines; nota- 
bly, the iron industry, boots and shoes 
and some other prominent industries; 
but there is a great deal of complaint 
among retail dealers and manufacturers 
in a small way, that business is not 
what they had hoped it would be. The 
past week has seen the formation of 
two or three great trusts which per- 
haps bodes good or perhaps evil to the 
consumer, Wheat closed last Saturday 
at 99% cents per bushel. The retail 
holiday trade throughout nearly the 
entire country has been very much in- 
terfered with during the past week by 
stormy weather. 














READING NOTICES. 


WHERE DAYS ARE SUNNIEST 
And most captivating—inviting to outdoor life— 
that’s California. Engage berth now on the Cali- 
fornia Limited, via Santa Fé Route, Office 377 
Broadway, New York.—Adv, 








r e New York and Florida Specia) ‘’— 
the finest long distance train in the worid—sclid 
vestibuled electric-lighted and steam-heaied, ma- 
king the run from New York to Florida in the un- 
equated time of twenty-four hours. 

ull information regarding Florida ra'es, sched- 
ules, hotels, etc., can be obtained by ad¢re.sing Mr. 
J. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent Piant 
System, 261 Broadway, New York.—4 @z, 


GOOD NEWS FOR SPOR ISMEN. 

ALMosT every sportsman has a favorite rifle en- 
deared to him by memories which no one but a 
sportsman can appreciate and understand. ?ossibly 
this old rifle brought down a majestic moose, elk. by 
the score, or maybe every-day game, like a grizziy 
bear or mountain lion! hatever it may have dene 
jleasant memories are always retained and «!though 

yond use because of pitted, rust-marked bavvels, it 
is often taken down and fondiy handled. There is 
good news for gun owners in the fact that the J. 
Stevens Arm and Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
have established a department in their — estab- 
lishment devoted to reboring, remodeling and re- 
pairing these old-time guns. A worn-out 22-calibre 
can be rebored for their 25-20 and other central fire 
cartridges bringing them perfectly up to date and ex- 
tremely usefui for small game. Every gun owner 
shuuld send to the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 
for a copy of their pamphlet giving full and explicit 
j nformation. 





One of the astonishing things of the present day 
is the very low prices at which men’s clothing is 
offered. Messrs. A. Raymond & Co, of Nassau and 
Fulton Streets, call particular attention to this fact 
in their advertisement wherein the most desirable 
goods in a Sreat assortment of different varieties 
of clothing of the finest finish, up to date in style, 
are offered at particularly low prices. Messrs. A. 
Raymond & Co. have the reputation throughout the 
whole country for making excellent goods. 


CHRISTMAS AT O’NEILL’S. 

One of the busiest, the most interesting, and high- 
ly appreciated of the great stores of New York al- 
ways, and icularly at the Christmas season, is 
O’Neill’s at Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets on 
SixthAvenue. They are displaying the most wonder- 
ful assortment of goods of every description suitable 
for holiday presents, those useful, ornamental and 
of a nondescript character. They have, in view of the 
lateness of the season, placed prices at figures that 
are away down. 








boenold 
Conntalle K 0, 


Upholstery. 
Wall Coverings, Tapestries 
and Damasks, 
English Glazed Chintzes, 
Panels, Portieres, 
Draperies. 


Lace Curtains. 


Special orders solicited and 
estimates furnished. 


Proadeoay KH 19th rm 








NEW YORK. 


THE WILLIAMS SOAP: 


Ir is not possible that there can be a man or wom- 
man in the United States who has not used Wil- 
liam’s Soap or bas not seen their advertisement in 
various periodicals. The Williams Co. is persistent 
in certainly two things: in calling the attention of 
the public to their soaps, and 1n furnishing soaps of 
the very highest quality for the various purposes for 
which they are designed. Their Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, which they call ‘the perfection of toilet 


” 


soap,” is offered under unusually favorable condi- 
tions, and as it is en pot for delicate skins and 
its use leaves the skin soft and smooth, it at once 
commends itself to all users. 
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““Watter Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass., U. 
S. A., have given years of study to the skilful prepa- 
ration of cocoa and chocolate, and have devised 
machinery and systems peculiar to their methods of 
treatment,' whereby the purity, palatability, and 
highest nutrient characteristics are retained. Their 
preparations are known the world over and have re- 
ceived the highest indorsements from the medical 

ractitioner, the nurse, and the intelligent house- 

rand caterer. There is hardly any food prod- 
uct which may be so extensively used in the house- 
hold in combination with other foods as cocoa and 
chocolate; but here again we urge the importance of 
purity and nutrient value, and these important 
points, we feel sure, may be relied upon in Baker's 
Cocoa and Chocolate.”—WVietetic and Hygienic 
Gazette. 








Sixth Avenue, 20th to 


~ O’Neill’s. 


21st Street, New York. 





Christmas Week Specials 


FURNITURE 


FOURTH FLOOR. 

A host of them this week— too many 
to enumerate them all here—just a few 
to give you an idea how the prices run. 


GILT CHAIRS, fan backs, upholstered 
in Damask, worth 2.48, 


SPECIAL 1.39 


GILT CHAIRS, with Biscuit tufted backs 
and seats, worth 6.00, 


SPECIAL 3 ; 98 


ROCKERS, Mahogany finish, upholster- 
ed back and seat, worth 4.50, 


SPECIAL 3.49 


CORNER CHAIRS, Mahogany finish, 
beautifully upholstered and worth 5.00, 


SPECIAL 3 ‘ 85 


GILT CONVERSATION CHAIRS, 
beautifully upholstered and worth 
13.00, 


SPECIAL 9 ‘ 75 


Parlor Desks, Tea Tables, Smokers’ 
Tables, Rockers, Pedestals, Cabinets, 
Shaving Stands; Chiffoniers, almost any- 
thing in Furniture that you can ask for, at 


THE RIGHT PRICES. 








New York City. 





Christmas Week Opportunities. 


Christmas Week Specials 


WINTER GARMENTS 
For Ladies, Misses and Children. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


LADIES’ JACKETS of fine kersey cloth, 
strap seams, or close curl Persian cloth 
lined with silk, 


[= Formerly 15.00, 


SPECIAL 9 ’ 75 


LADIES’ HIGH GRADE JACKETS in 
plain cloths, lined with rich silks, 


{33 Formerly 20.00 to 30.00, 


SPECIAL 11.75 & 14.75 


LADIES’ CAPES in heavy French vel- 
ours, elegantly trimmed with jets, lined 
and interlined with silk, 


{=~ Formerly 40.00 to 60.00 


SPECIAL 34 75 
40,000 Dress Patterns 


MAIN FLOOR. 
In PERCALE and GINGHAM, worth 
from 1.00 to 1.50, on sale at 


776. and 1.25 each 





Sewing Machines 


FOR 


Christmas Gifts. 


THIRD FLOOR. 


A splendid gift for any woman—one that’s 
sure to be appreciated, too. 
the ‘‘O’NEILL,”’ is thoroughly up to date 
in every particular, handsomely finished in 
oak, and has three drawers. 
buy the equal of it anywhere for less than 
nineteen dollars. 


Our machine, 
You cannot 
Our price is 


13.80 


(= All Purchases delivered free to any Railroad Station within 100 miles of 





ROTHSCHILD 


New York—I4th St., near 6th Ave. 
Brooklyn—Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 
PARIS—Rue Ambroise Thomas. 


ANOTHER SALE 


of those elegant large and medium 
sized BLACK SILK VELVET 
HATS, profusely trimmed with Os- 
trich Plumes and Tips, will take 
place this week, at the same price 
as last week, namely :— 


$10.00. 


P. S.—AlIso a few Colored Hats 
to match Suits. 














BENT’S 


| 


_ Chocolate 
Graham 
- Waferettes. 


A Toothsome Morsel. 


Sold by First-Class Grocers. 





| MANUFACTURED BY 
THE NEW YORK BISCUIT CO., 
| MILTON, MASS. 


|FREE 





Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 
Book Sent Free on Request. 














PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
‘USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 








en 





























The Nausea Remedy. 


** THE public is sick of hearing and 
reading about McNall the official 
sandbagger,’’ says an insurance journal. 
This may be so. At least, we mean to 


do our part toward making the public — 


‘« sick,” for* such sickness is a prelim- 
inary to health. Toend the disgust 
which hearing of the McNall kind of 
supervision induces, the way is to put 
an end to the McNall class of supervisor; 
and we must frankly say that we do not 
see any effective method of doiug so 
except by putting an end to State 
supervision altogether, substituting 
therefor a simple system of public re- 
porting. Supervision fell, many years 
ago, with allelse, becoming a ‘‘ place,”’ 
and a reward for party services instead 
ofatrust. With very rare exceptions 
outside of Massachusetts, in all the 
changes in State insurance departments 
the question of personal fitness for the 
duties to be performed and the trust to 
be imposed has not been considered; it 
has not been denied weight merely, for 
it is not raised; it would be regarded as 
irrelevant and absurd, or as fit only for 
‘«college professors,” who are a class 
deemed by the practical politician fit 
for no place but closet shelves. McNall 
himself may be somewhat more efflores- 
cent and rank than the majority, but he 
is only a full-blooming flower of the po- 
litical species. 

As for the remedy, no trimming of 
leaves or attempted pruning of spe- 
cially noxious growth will serve—up- 
rooting of the plant is required. And 
shall a ‘‘ sick” public be relieved of talk 
about it? Not unlessthe newspaper is 
to prefer the always agreeable and pres- 
ently profitable course of prophesying 
smooth things. Covering up a disease 
and not talking about it does not cure 
it; so much ought to be settled by the 
experience of this country in the last 
half century. There is nothing more 
deceptive and dangerous than ascribing 
a trouble to the wrong causes, and 
nothing more wholesome than discov- 
ering the real cause that hurts and call- 
ing things by their right names. What 
delusion could be more senseless and 
more miserable than the ancient one 
that we have substantially no federal 
taxation in this country because we 
have no direct taxes? On the contrary, 
the personal call of the tax-gatherer is 
the very tonic we need, so that, reali- 
zing then that we do pay taxes, we shall 
be stirred to inquire why, to what good 
effect, and whether we get full value. 

Applying this to insurance, the fool- 
ish notion that the ‘‘company” and 
not the public bear the taxes and all 
the wastes and blackmail of supervision 
will not be corrected until the charge 
made therefor can be somehow made 
visible; or if there is not a wrong notion 
about this there 1sa failure to notice it, 
which produces the same result of pub- 
lic indifference. The only way to re- 
form this form of robbery by tax-eaters 
is to make the public see what it costs 
and who pays for it. Therefore the 
agitation will have to go on. 





Burglary Insurance. 


IT would almost seem as if a fatality 
attended the attempt to establish bur- 
glary insurance as a speciallty. Nearly 
thirty years ago, we recall on lower 
Broadway the sign of a company which 
got no further than a sign. Now the 
New England Burglary Insurance Com- 
pany, which began business December 
Ist, 1895, has decided to discontinue. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Its business will be taken over by the 
Fidelity and Casualty of this city, a 
company unique and exclusive in the 
possession of an extraordinary blanket 
charter, under which it is allowed to 
undertake almost any sort of insurance 
busiaess. It is actually carrying on 
several, and has been so well managed 
that it succeeds with them all, inclu- 
ding a burglary department. While 
not ready to admit that blanket char- 
ters are advisable, we are not sure but 
that the insurance principle of average 
may work well by covering and carrying 
the losses incident to establishing a 
new branch. At least, it is clear that 
any new field, however it may meet a 
felt want in insurance, must obtain its 
own experience for guidance and must 
pay for the schooling. Even life insur- 
ance itself had to do this. The Indus- 
trial line, notwithstanding it had the 
advantage of a general mortality expe- 
rience ready made, had to do this, al- 
tho it might be mere precise to say 
that the great difficulty which must be 
surmounted and has overcome one or 
two attempts is the heavy outlay that 
is drained off before the minimum prof- 
itable size is attained; to found an In- 
dustrial is in this respect like founding 
a newspaper. It is unfortunate that 
the stockholders of the New England 
had not more ‘‘staying power.” Who- 
ever would found an insurance com- 
pany—especially one in a new field— 
should be well sure not only of his 
outsetting capital in cash, but of the 
equally essential capital of courage and 
faith. Suppose that George Stephen- 
son, who had no money to invest, had 
been unable to keep up the stockkold- 
ers of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad when their money was sinking 
out of sight in the Chat Moss bog and 
his regular ‘‘report of progress’’ in 
the work sometimes actually showed 
an apparent progress backward! 





Insurance Items 


EVER since official examinations be- 
gan, there has been ample reason to 
doubt their trustworthiness in certain 
important respects. In one, at least, 
their untrustworthiness is inevitable. 
That is the matter of valuation of real 
estate, and since a valuation is only an 
estimate and an estimate is only a guess 
or a conjecture, and since such a thing 
is necessarily fallible, it is plain that 
injustice may be done; in fact, injustice 
has been done, and there have been 
some notable examples—as in case of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life—of recov- 
ery of values officially ‘‘ marked down.’’ 
But if the examiner who occupies weeks 
and months in going through the af- 
fairs of a company is still so fallible 
that his conclusions cannot be followed 
unreservedly, what shall be said of the 
rovers who rush through an office ina 
few hours? Here is a McNall repre- 
sentative, a ‘‘Judge’’ Foote—very 
likely a judge of something or other— 
who has examined the Commercial 
Union Fire in seven days and is just 
beginning a like scorching pace through 
the Liverpoo], London and Globe. To 
say that such examinations could have 
no value, even if the examiner himself 
had any, is a mild statement; then 
what? Mr. Foote is reported to have 
remarked that he costs only $25 a day 
and expenses, so that, in his opinion, 
he is a little matter not worth making a 
fuss about. So might a mo squito rea- 


son. Mosquito, vampire or whatever the 
official blood-letter is called, we are 
glad he is here and only wish he were 
less solitary. For there is no cure for 
the supervision evil except to make it 
an intolerable instead of a tolerable 
nuisance, 





... The Massachusetts Benefit Life As- 
sociation receivers have filed a petition 
in court asking authority and instruc- 
tions. The petition states the number 
and amounts of claimsthus: in Class A, 
167, for $499,090; in Class B, 17, for 
$42,905; in Class C, 63, for $177,400; 
in Class D, 65, for $46,295; in Class E, 
7, for $12,250; in Class G, 100, for 
$368,770. There are also 44 disability 
claims, calling for $179,727, the total 
of all above being $1,326,437. The au- 
thority asked by the receivers is for 
payment of a dividend. The instruc- 
tions asked are for a definition of the 
term ‘‘accrued claims,” by which, as 
there does not appear to be any other 
room for doubt, we suppose is meant 
the determination up to what date claims 
presented are to be counted as admit- 
ted. Moreover, the receivers want to 
be instructed whether any distinctions 
are to be made between claims and be- 
tween dividends under absolute poli- 
cies. 


..The Graves Elevator Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., carried a policy of 
insurance in the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Co, for $10,- 
ooo. Their wisdom in doing so was 
abundantly justified, as.on the twenty- 
second of November last they suffered 
a disastrous boiler explosion and within 
ten days from its date they received a 
check from the Hartford Steam Boiler 


Co. for their loss, which was a total 
one. The Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Co. is doing a 
grand work with a large portion of 
which the public is not conversant, 
namely, the inspection of boilers and 
thereby prevention of explosions. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


. OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


DPABELIDIES. 2c 7 gO ag 33 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1850, 1897, 


THEUNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“Aster one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

“6 This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Aguas, wishing to represent 


this comgent. ~~ communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 
BIE, oo oc chs sce cccccccsosccoece Secretary. 
ye Assistant pene 
oily 








FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS Byte coset ate Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J.T 
K. H. PERRING. 
SAMOS Me PUM, oon 5 bockes eels clesbecysoccct 





December 23, 1897 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $31,636,776 
Insuranee in Fore, 113,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


Provident Savings Life, 


A Life Insurance Company especially _ 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital........ ..........05 $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
FOVCY, OFC.....00.ccccccccceveceree 4,212,128 37 


Net Surplus....................055 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Assets................000005 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7.776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 











R 
Jn., Pres. Imp. & Traders’ ma? _ Bank. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





It costs you 
nothing —~ 


To learn what offer we can make you. 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT 


The 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. 
AT YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of 1apse. 


Get a fac simile policy showing 








You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 








TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 


(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 


A. A. MOSHER, Eastern Manacer 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















December pg 1899 
Congratulations; Obligations. 


CHRISTMAS nowadays, in this latitude 
at least, has changed greatly from the 


Christmas of those older years. The 
_ pictures in the holiday papers and 
the stories of our grandparents are 
the last witnesses left to remind us that 
- snow inthe sharp, crisp air used to be an 
attribute of the day quite as much to be 
expected as jollity and generosity. These 
last remain tous, but the olden time 
‘close Christmas” seems to have passed 
away with the years, leaving rain for 
snow, and a green Christmas which, 
happily, does not in this climate entail a 
fat churchyard. 

The best remains unchanged, how- 
ever, and, within-doors, the fire still 
crackles out its welcome to the late-come 
guest, while the heart and hand of hospi- 
tality are as warm asever. The setting 
of the scene may have changed since 
those days when Dickens and Thackeray 
and Hawthorne wrote the holiday dramas; 
but the spirit of the action has remained 
unaltered. 

It is the brightest and best of all holi- 
days. The family are once more together. 
There seems nothing at which to take 
alarm, and very much for which to be 
thankful. At such atime is it not wise 


to take a look ahead? To remember, as. 


congratulations and good wishes pass 
back and forth, that there are to be ful- 
filled obligations quite as binding as the 
present recognitions that mark the day? 

It is easy, when all moves so smoothly 
and happily, to reason with one’s self and 
think: ‘‘ This is just as I would have it. 
My business is good, my family well and 
happy. Ican settle downto a real en- 
joyment of the present.’”’ But is such 
argument safe? A month, a week, a day 
may change the whole complexion of 
affairs. Business reverses may come 
when least expected, sickness or death 
may enter the circle where all now seems 
so safe and happy, or you yourself may 
be called upon to pay that last inevitable 
debt. 

In the face of all these possible contin- 
gencies it is the part of true wisdom and 
of sound good sense totake a “‘ long look 
ahead’”’ and see if you have done all 
in your power to insure a continuance 
of the comforts and blessings you and 
yours are now enjoying. What would 
become of your family in case of your 
death? Have you made proper provisions 
forthem? Have you thought to procure 
that safest and best provision that can be 
made, a policy in The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York? 

Such action is best and wisest. By it 
you secure the future that must other- 
wise remain of doubtful promise. By 
leaving it unperformed you prove your- 
self unfaithful to the responsibilities rest- 
ing upon you asa citizen, as a business 
man, as a husband and a father. Would 
not this very Christmas season be made 
alkthe happier for you in the conscious- 
ness that it had seen this forward step? 
Seek at once the nearest agent of 
that great Protector—The Mutual Life 
of New York—and piace your burden of 


responsibility in the stalwart arms of that 
best company. 


1897. NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement Eennnery Ist, 1897, 
Capital Stock, all cash.... .... ... . $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to oon ali liabilities : 
Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 





1897, 


Unsetiid iossée and oti Claims “398588 
6 a over pemincsy and Liabil- 
Pistecccsedevedee tess bcccssbeces se Roescssaahs 14 
eee Assets, January 1st, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B.R.STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42. CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEO. W 





. WENSLEY, President. 

, Vice-President. 
ALTER S. ALLEY, Secretary. 
ALBERT B. LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 


Pelicy-polters in this Company have INCREAS- 


ECTION under the aremaeeee of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUN AW. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. © 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Receipts for 1896............-$527,773 17 


Paid Policy-holders for Death 
Claims, Endowments, Divi- 
dends, Surrenders, etc..... $320,536 7 70 

For Reinsurance, Taxes, Le- 

_ gal andall other Expenses.. 





$99,773 39 
Assets, January Ist, 1897... .$2,994,747 97 


$538,862 35 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


Surplus to Policy-holders.... 








PEPE sre ceniessteuriatvesegpececececé 1,109,275 v0 
Total Marine Premiums....... saditarhan peeeus $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 8ist December, 1896............2-+++ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

period 


tocecececees ceccsecccceee $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks............. + $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


SUARTIRBUE BB. asic'ce veicscccccecsescocvseceves 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
Cash in Bank..... Meads ccoeme ce pwanon caste 175,229 25 

BIOTA. 0 oc ccecccdveccodcscsvccccocccsons $11,312,753 18 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of pay ,» and 

A dividend of Forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
H. H. MOORE, N, DENTON SMITH. 
NR RAVEN CHAS. - MARSH ALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D: LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW ED FLOYD. JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GROnGE t MACY 
WILLIAM DEG OOT, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLTA WEBB. SON W. HA 
HOR ACK GRAY JOSEPH H AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN De J THOMSEN,VERNON H_ BROWS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEA NDEEN. COVELL, 
HEARY & RAWLEY EVERETT BRAZAR, 
WILLIAM E. WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE TUKNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, . PAU HEBAUD, 
AND, GEORGE COPPELL 
D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


JOH 
ouSTAy AMSINCK FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres,. 
THEODORE P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital. ........scecsecececsecscccceeeesers $500,000 
an on -insurance and all other claims 1,560, 056 
Surplus over all Liabilities............ teeeeees “465,734 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1891.... $2,525,790 56 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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ASSETS. 

United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 

Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335). -- +++ -++ ceeeceeceeeeceeeeeee $113,446,868 
Bonds and Mortwames, first HON. ¢.<0<..00000 cc csccccnccscccvceccecccocses 37,509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)..................--.. 16,852,400 
*Net Premiums in course of collection..............+e-ceeescee eee eeceeeeees 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest............+seeeeeeeeeeeeee 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

abilities, $9,500,000)....... aera dle Banda. 4B Ebay dose eee tbandeiesdcneees 6,996,392 
TGSROSE BIE PND BOONE oo og sco Frc cccscscccccccctsccercscvcvccsegecevces 1,422,729 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1, ron ON ERS RS Pee _____ 984,200 

Total Assets..--.---- ans parser bg eae entire Rae ee $187, 176, 406 

LIABILITIES. 

Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... $158,115,938 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 

Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc............... 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments............-..sseeseeeeeeeeeee 190, 387 
TE CR EER loinc viele cc cacincheatccccsSocscimey sciqe'e's $1 60,494,409 

Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department)...... 26,681,997 
, 2 LADIES See ee $187,176,406 
INCOME- -1896. 
New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities..............-eeeeeeeeeeeeee $6,032,946 
Renewal Premiums..... Men seE ee aa agataiseretesdcccnGeastevacesaduesey 25,105,130 
NMGCHONE OO oidecksviecccdvesdvsdiéces Tic stuadeccweds Riots ogee cocheusetes 8,001,482 


Total Income....-..----.-++ 
DISBURSEMENTS—1806. 


noe $39,139,558 

















PCAt CRIME co occ cckcctcesss Caatag exams te senusacddanaRavae eoacduesees ee $9,462,506 

OIE yy o.5 0 o.0's's wisn ois. dic gis ods o's coinisdoccecdesdisieedsccsiecercvedesceceres 2,430,881 

Dividends and other payments to policy-holders..............+.-eeeee0es 6,590,234 
Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 

and Inspection of Risks... ........cccccccccsccccccsccecccscccccecvess 3,099,036 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 

and miscellaneous expenditures............ceeeeeeee sere eeeeeneeee recs vies 4,816,298 

FRI aon. 65, 55» 5 vid nm 4.0'nini ae to decent mow aeee $26,398,955 

RE ice cian i gccadelacdg Xe ncasarsendsensedenceeseent ens isl 12,740,603 

Tae cc penn d ee are old An's So oC gin tipi Pimein sain ee'ane'sip $39,139,558 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

“ Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1895.....-.-.--+-++++ 277,693  $799,027,329 

+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896.........0.eeceecceceeeceeseneeeens 54,389 121,564,987 

Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc..........20eeeeeeeeeeeceee 652 2,247,878 

Tash acid acoosanoUadiveoudescicnmnsweeies cews eres 332,734 $922,840,194 

TE Gial PORMINOIEE ME TNs Soc eciec'e Scene tecticsseseccleccccssssewaesice 32,949 96,023,546 

+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896.... .......--. 299,785 $826,816,648 

: Gain in 1896.......60cce0es ee ee ee 22,092 $27,789,319 

New Applications Declined in 1896....... bs cies ginitaa cade buciina aie 7,103 18,684,383 | 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January oth, 1897. 

1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


partment, 1896, to be 5B { 58, {1 5,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 31st, 1896, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,68 | ,997, 
on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, . 
$ 187,176,406, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all 
other Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
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Old and | Young. 
Ballad. 


BY A. B, DE MILLE. 


Goon Christmas bells, I pray you 
Ring him back to me; 

For I am in the village, 
And he is on the sea. 


And out beyond the harbor 
The surf is playing white; 

Good Christmas bells, I pray you 
Ring him home to-night! 


The reef beyond the harbor 
Is girt with hungry foam, 
Good Christmas bells, I pray you 
Ring my sailor home! 


The lighthouse in the harbor 
Burns clear, and keen, and still; 
But a sound is in the village, 
A voice is on the hill; 


The voice of distant surges, 
And he is on the sea— 

Good Christmas bells, I pray you 
Ring him back to me! 


Kinc’s Co_tece, Wixpsor, N. S. 


Mr. Newbold’s Rescue. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE, 


At his boarding-house table—at 
least to Mamie, the young woman who 
served him—Mr. Newbold was a kind 
of mild autocrat. He was a good talk- 
er—one who liked to hear himself, to 
be sure, but fluent, graphic, with tact 
enough to adapt himself to his audi- 
ence. His judicious mixture of the 
floating opinion and incident of the 
day with alert personal comment was 
warmly received; in that conversation- 
al desert it was considered highly stim- 
ulating. A bachelor, forty years old 
(thirty two or three, you would have 
said from his appearance), fairly suc- 
cessful in his whole scheme of life, and 
esteeming himself as a man highly es- 
teemed among his associates, he was 
no more cynical in humor than his own 
ideal of an enlightened man of the 
world demanded. He was tolerant, if 
not genial, in his easy attitude toward 
a folly-ridden humanity. 

Mr. Newbold occupied a conspicuous 
seat at the first table; but then, what- 
ever seat Mr. Newbold occupied would 
be conspicuous, ‘What is the advantage 
of afavored position compared with the 
higher pedestal of a marked individual- 
ity? There was no doubt that Mamie 
stood in awe of him. It was not on 
account of his conversation merely. 
His precise and irreproachably ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ dress; his expressive, finely con- 
trolled hands; even his long, bony 
nose and his neatly trimmed side-whis- 
kers, impressed her powerfully. She 
felt a dim reverence in her simple mind 
tor all that he did, even for the way in 
which he handled his coffee-cup. Ma- 
mie was a good-looking girl, tall and 
freshly colored, a good waitress and 
even more in her implicit attention to 
all his wants. Mr. Newbold liked to 
have her at his elbow; but he scarcely 
looked at her, or at the most with a 
kindly carelessness. 

She thought of him sometimes as she 
went singing about her work; for when 
the house was empty Mamie caroled 
like a bird as she went to and fro. It 
was December, and Christmas time was 
much in her thoughts, also. In sim- 
plicity of faith and love of wonder, 
Mamie was more of a child than many 
a. little maid of ten, sophisticated -by 
luxury. She was not more than half 
sure yet that there was not a real Santa 
Claus who might happen to fill her own 
good-sized stocking, and any sort of a 
Christmas tree was to her a magic spec- 
tacle. But more than this—she had 
the réle of Santa Claus for her own, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


for Mamie was chief bread-winner for a 
family of five brothers and sisters. 

Whocan account for the little, silent, 
almost imperceptible wavelets of cir- 
cling influence which go on widening, 
as when a stone is dropped in tranquil 
water, round a pungent word, spoken 
unthinkingly? We cannot even keep 
them to our own social level. It was at 
breakfast, and Mr. Newbold spoke sud- 
denly; a pretty, fair-haired girl, who 
blushed as she spoke, had mentioned 
the approaching holiday and the de- 
lightful, exciting uncertainty of Christ- 
mas presents. 

‘It’s the worst way and the very 
dearest way of buying things that I 
know of.’’ Every one looked -up sur- 
prised; there was an irrepressible tang 
of bitterness in his tone. 

‘«*Oh yes, if you’ll think of it, it’s so,” 
he went on, glancing round the tab'e. 
‘«If we could persuade the community 
—at least everybody with a responsible 
pocket-book—to sit down after the day 
is over and count up the cost, then take 
a fair look at his own share of the 
spoil, I’ll wager the custom of making 
Christmas gifts would soon come to an 
end.”’ 

‘«And then how glad we should all . 
be!’’ Alittle rustling laugh went round 
the room, somewhat weak, perhaps, in 
its feminine proportion. People looked 
at each other with a half-quizzical smile, 
ready enough in their hearts to agree, 
some of them, but doubtful of the gen- 
eral acquiescence. 

Mr. Newbold could not drop the sub- 
ject. ‘*No more intense mortification 
at receiving a costly present from some 
person, thordughly disliked, to whom 
you have sent a mere trifle. Or justas 
sincere chagrin at getting a detestable, 
worthless kickshaw from the rich rela- 
tion for whom you bought a handsome 
piece of silver. Perhapssome old aunt 
in the country, living, as you know, on 
nothing a year, sends you a handsome, 
elaborate table-cover, 2nd you hadn’t 
even remembered her existence. But 
you've wasted a lot of good money on 
flowers and dyspepsia for the belles and 
matrons that you follow afterafar. Oh, 
it’s a tremendous humbug! I, for one, 
would like to omit Christmas; and I 
think if it were put to the vote the ayes 
would have it.”’ 

Mamie’s heart was beating like a trip- 
hammer. Her cheeks were on fire. 
What did it mean—this bad bargain 
theory of Christmas giving? 

Mamie’s mind was not furnished for 
conversation. Her ideas were few and 
simple, and such as they were they 
flowed into action with singular rapidity 
and directness. When the morning of 
Christmas Day arrived she had reached 
her own definite solution—happier than 
some of us in the handling of her prob- 
lems. Two weeks before, in counting 
up her resources, she had remembered 
with innocent pleasure a few moderate 
‘*tips” that she might expect from some 
of the ‘‘ old boarders.” She had thought 
of Mr. New 2old’s half-dollar as a delight- 
ful certainty, and fixed upon its precise 
use in advance. 

‘«Good-morning, Mamie, a merry 
Christmas to you!’’ Mr. Newbold 
stood at the door leading to the pantry, 
his handsome hand extended. But 
Mamie tucked hers under her apron. 
‘*Good-mornin’, sir; an’ I wish ye the 
very best one y’rself, sir!’’ Mamie’s 
English was that of the public schools, 
but in moments of excitement the 
brogue in her mother’s blood seemed to 

fly to her clear skin and cluster at her 
own red lips. Shecurtsied with a kind 
of strong gracefulness, natural to her, 
and seemed ready to take flight into the 
dining-room, Mr. Newbold’s hand was 
thrust out more openly, and a clean, 


usual vivacity of manner. 


crisp, rustling note disclosed itself. But 
Mamie only curtsied again, with her 
face as brightas a peony. ‘Sure, ye’re 
airly, sir; will ye have y’r breakfast right 
on?”’ 

As Mr. Newbold hastened to extend 
his Christmas greetings to the half- 
dozen scattering people at the tables 
and remarked on the cheerless weather, 
he showed something less than his 
‘What on 
earth has got into Mamie?” he kept 
thinking. 

Mamie took no ‘‘tips’’ that day. She 
hurried home to her little flock in the 
tenement when her work was finally 
done, @ little too conscious of splendors 
shorn. But ‘‘the childers’’ were 
easily pleased, and she had done what 
she could. 

With Mr. Newbold the day passed 
comfortably enough. Practice had 
given him skill in avoiding its various 
shoals and acuteness in the furtherance 
of social designs. In some quarters he 
had declared himself a hard-hearted, 
selfish bachelor and asked to be taken 
on hisown terms. He had carried out 
his special private intentions; in fact, 
as he would have said, he had got off 
cheaply; as he turned toward his rooms 
he was idly chinking some heavy coins 
in his pockets. But for some reason 
his spirits were not high. The world 
was busy with its own concerns—its 
best concerns on that day having, in- 
deed, a little of the miraculous quality 
and being more or less invisible to the 
naked eye. Mr. Newbold was half- 
conscious of returning to his boarding- 
house in a peevish mood. His world 
was usually an ample field, sufficient 
alike for his activity and for his demand; 
but to-night it seemed all at once both 
exacting and unsatisfying. It occurred 
to him to wonder vaguely what his old 
boyish self (a country lad with ‘‘ ambi- 
tion’’) would have thought of this 
present existence; how was it more 
than a shell, a hollow thing of decorous 
outsides. ‘‘ As the tree falls so it lies,” 
he said to himself without any particu- 
lar relevancy. It seemed to him that 
his lot was taken, his choice made. 

At that moment he was fingering for 
his latch-key; as he stood there he dis- 
tinctly heard inside the door a piercing 
voice exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, dear! dear! 
Miss Eva's gone! And there’s nobody 
—Mrs. Martin’s gone to bed—tired out 
—I daren’t disturbher. Oh, what will 
I do! what willl do!’ And asthe door 
burst open Mamie, with a face full of 
wild distress, threw herself almost upon 
him. 

‘What! is it you?” Mr. Newbold 
stammered. ‘‘Why! what’s the mat- 
ter ?”” 

‘«Oh, it’s my little Katy—my little 
Katy’s most gone! And me with nota 
cent in my pocket!”’ 

‘*Not a cént’’ was what Mamie 
actually said; she was fairly out of her 
senses with terror and anxiety. And 
yet, so firm a hold has stern privation 
on such as Mamie that in her wildest 
fear, with a child apparently dying of 
croup, she had not ventured to call a 
doctor without first seeking for his fee. 

Mr. Newbold took in the situation 
instantly. - 

‘“‘Where is it? Be quick!’’ His 
hand was at her elbow, and both were 
racing through the now almost empty 
street. It was all sosudden, it seemed 
as if the first impulse sufficed to carry 
them up the narrow tenement stairs 
and into the little frowzy room where a 

kerosene lamp smoked on the high 
mantel and dimly lighted the pallet 
where the child lay. 

A tall, frightened lad stood waiting, 
cap in hand, at the door and rushed 
clattering down the stair at a word, in 
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search of the doctor. It was a piteous 
sight, this poor little Katy, with the 
wet rings of fair hair round the little 
smooth forehead, the violent color, the 
fixed, unknowing eyes wide open, the 
flaccid little hands like damp clay. 
Then the cruel, stridulous breathing 
that tore the air—a terror in, itself! 

‘It’s me that’s to blame”—poor 
Mamie was wringing her hands now, 

as she hung over the suffering child. 
‘“‘“Why did I let’em take her out? 
They was keen to see the sights in the 
windows—and I hadn’t no tree—so I 
let ’em go—again last night, too!’’ 

He had seen her only once before, 
a bouncing, rosy, year-old baby, held 
high in Mamie’s arms, and a flitting, 
echo-like sense of virgin moth- 
erhood had crossed his brain then. 
Now, in this impassioned, agonized 
stress of love there were. strange 
new lines in Mamie’s smooth face 
that seemed to make another being of 
her. What was it, this strange com- 
pelling power, that pressed upon his 
own heart? 

Mr. Newbold had not gathered so 
much various information without 
knowing something of serious illness. 

‘*Hot water! that’s the best we can 
do. Seeto your fire! We must man- 
age some kind of a Russian bath.’’ 

How promptly he set to work! Those 
white hands were not more elegant than 
efficient, for, indeed, it was dexterity 
that distinguished them. It was like a 
dream to Mamie to see the swiftness 
and ordered effect with which he 
moved. And however weak in taking 
the initiative she was a good assistant. 
Her mother’s old plaid shawl and her 
own new umbrella were in a trice con- 
verted into a tented screen round the 
child’s bed; her own best nightgown 
was folded over Katy’s chest below the 
steaming bands that swathed her throat. 

‘«Now, some thick piece of flan- 
nel!’’ 

In a second, and without a second’s 
shame, Mamie slipped out of her clean 
flannel petticoat. But through it all 
she could not keep back her moan- 
ing: 

‘“‘Oh, my pretty baby! my little 
sweetheart! What’ll she do widout 
us? Will she get to Mother straight 
off, do ye think ?” 

Mr. Newbold was not one of those 
who neglect the church in pursuit of the 
world. Not at all; he was one of those 
who find no difficulty in combining the 
pursuit of both. As regular in church- 
going as in his other habits, he was a 
Strict critic of the edifice, of the music, 
and of the sermon. He was one of 
those who help to keep up the stan- 
dards. But to this tortured cry from 
Mamie’s soul what could he answer? 
Mortal fear and love had never spoken 
out so plainly at St. Stephen’s. 

He could only turn away with the 
more determination from the other 
world to this. ‘‘Plenty of hot water 
now!’’ that was his sole resource, and 
with unflinching energy he kept on 
wringing out the scalding compresses. 

‘‘Oh, Mamie, if we only had her in 
my room!” he groaned once, thinking 
with a shock of the contrast between 
its conveniences and the squalid poverty 
about him. But he pushed on inces- 
santly, and Mamie unerringly followed 
every command. 

The doctor came at last, a bustling, 
stout, prosperous-looking, somewhat 
unwilling practitioner, He fingered the 
little patient daintily with his fat hands 
and stared with cautious surprise at Mr. 
Newbold. But—and here was the real 
ground for surprise—Mr. Newbold did 
not regard it. He was very busy at that 

moment wrapping up the child’s feet. 

‘*Oh, she breathes better now—much 
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better!’ he declared, with happy confi- 


dence. Intruththe danger was over— 
the critical hour fought through. 

Yet there were still some hours of un- 
abated watchfulness, in which by grad- 
ual lapses the little one sank slowly into 
the natural soft sleep of infancy. Suc- 
cess seemed assured at last, and vigi- 
lance might be relaxed. 

‘Why wouldn’t you take my money 
this morning?’’ he asked, suddenly. 

Mamie’s eyes grew bright and moist; 
she hesitated; a thrill passed through 
her little figure. 
say it to you—but I thought, sir, bein’ 
a single gentleman, ye didn’t under- 
stand Christmas, quite. ’Tain’t a mat- 
ter o’ money, sir; if there ain’t rade love, 
ever so little, it’s nothin’; z¢’s Jove that 
does tt—such as here’’—and she waved 
her hand vaguely over the sleeping 
baby, the two next younger ones, bun- 
dled together on an old lounge, uncon- 
scious at last in each other’s arms, with 
faces all streaked from crying, and the 
oil-cloth covered table, where orange- 
peel and other débris mixed indiscrim- 
inately with coarse dishes and wet 
cloths; and to Mr. Newbold’s astonished 
eyes a queer little rainbow gleamed, 
suspended in the dusky air. 

Mamie looked pensively at the kettle, 
which still steamed. ‘‘l’vea lemon— 
just a wee drop o’ punch, sir?” 

It was time for Mr. Newbold to go; 
in truth, Christmas Day had been for 
long hours with the past. He held out 
his hand; Mamie’s lips were trembling. 

««Oh, Mr. Newbold, if I went a thou- 
sand miles on my knees to thank you it 
wouldn’t be enough!”’ 

For the first time in many years that 
fine conversationalist, Horatio New- 
bold, found himself at a loss for words. 


Reppinc, Conn. 





A Szquence. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 
A CHRISTMAS SPY. 


WHEN Phoebe brought the wood and 
coal, 
To lay the fire, what did she see 
But Baby—dropped upon one knee 
And peering up the chimney-hole! 


She never turned her little head, 

With all its curly, yellow hair: 

I asked, ‘‘ What are you doing there ?”’ 
‘* Me look for Santa Taus!”’ she said. 





WHAT THE PINE-TREES SAID. 


I heard the swaying pine-trees speak, 
As I went down the glen: 
‘*Next year,” said one, ‘‘the -wind shall 
seek, : 
But find me not again!’’ 


‘*T shall go forth upon the seas, 
A mast, or steering-beam; 

On me shall breathe the tropic breeze, 
Above, strange stars shall gleam.”’ 


‘* And I—the ax shall cleave my grain, 
And many times divide; 

From my dear brood I’ll shed the rain, 
And roof their ingleside.”’ 


Then up and spake a slender shaft, 
That like anarrow grew: 

‘* No breeze my leafless stem shall waft, 
No ax my trunk shall hew— 


But tho a single hour is mine, 
How happy shall I be! 
Young hearts shall leap, young eyes 
shall shine, 
To greet their Christmas-tree!”’ 


‘“TWO CHILD-ANGELS ON CHRIST- 
MAS NIGHT.” 


Two Child-Angels on Christmas Night, 
They stood on the brow of Heaven's 
Hill; 
The stars beneath them were glancing 
bright, 
And the air was clear and still, 





«It’s not for me to 


for support. 





“ That is the Earth that dazzles so— 
That shines with a glad and a radiant 
light— 
That is the Earth where, long ago, 
I was born on the Christmas Night!” 


Thus said the one, and the other re- 
plied, 
‘‘Forever dear is the Earth in my 
sight; 
For there, full long ago, I died 
On the holy Christmas Night!’’ 
West New Bricuton, S.I., N, Y. 


Mrs. Stubbs’s Christmas Pres- 
ent. 
BY ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 





‘‘BuT there must be something,*’ 
said the woman, with a desperate ear- 
nestness; and her kind eyes took on a 
fierceness that made the boy retreat a 
step. 

‘«T tell you there ain't nuthin’,’’ said 
the boy, sullenly. 

‘* Didn’t he leave no word before he 
went off? He knew I was coming.” 

‘‘Only what I told you—‘ Come next 
week,’”’ 

The woman leaned against the wall 
«*Can’t I see him?’’ 

‘*No,’”’ said the boy, promptly. ‘‘No 
one can see him when he’s in a trance, 
"cept me.’’ 

‘«Go in again, won't you? That’sa 
good boy. Just rouse him a little. Tell 
him I know there’s a message for me 
from my boy Phaon. ’Tain’t no use 
telling me there isn’t, for 1 know there 
is. I can’t feel to go home without it. 
It’s jest a year since he was took, and 
he’d know how I’d feel the first Christ- 
mas alone. He was always such a 
thoughtful boy; and I guess being in 
Heaven ain’t going to make him self- 
ish.”’ 

She faltered a little, for the tears had 
filled her eyes, and her mouth was 
twitching. 

‘“‘Oh, do, Sonny—do get me a mes- 
sage! Just his love or something. 
You don’t know what it’d mean to 
me!’’ 

She laid her trembling hands upon 
the boy’s shoulders, and looked appeal- 
ingly down at him. He had been 
watching her in a hard, curious way; 
but as she talked, he melted a little, 
and she saw the change instantly. 

‘“«Now, see here,’’ said the boy, 
firmly; <‘you’ve got to promise just one 
thing. If I go back and can’t rouse 
him, you've got to go 'way quietly. No 
cryin’ now or takin’ on. ‘Cause I don’t 
like it.’” 

The woman’s face was shining with 
hope. ‘‘Oh yes, I'll promise fast 
enough; but you’ll have a message. I 
know my boy.” 

The plain, middle-aged face, framed 
in the folds of crape, became almost 
beautiful at the last words. She sat 
down upon the shabby, broken sofa in 
the dirty, close room, and folded her 
hands in a great content. 

The boy closed the door behind him 
and went through the bare, cold hall 
and opened thereardoor. He stepped 
in quickly and locked it after him. 

The unkind December day frowned 
in at the streaked windows and showed 
aman fully dressed lying on a dirty 
bed in a drunken sleep. There were 
some bottles on a table beside him, and 
some fragments of food. The fire was 
nearly out in the rusty stove. Every- 
thing was in disorder. 

The boy put his chapped hands into 
his ragged trousers’ pockets.and looked 
at his benefactor, ‘‘ The Cagliostro of 
the Hub,’’ as his advertisement in the 
daily papers dubbed him, 

‘Well, you area beaut!” said the 
boy, in a tone of weary contempt. 
The man made no answer.and. the boy 
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went over and shook him foughly. 
‘«Say, Bill!’’ he said, in a low, incisive 
voice. 

The man grunted out an oath. 

‘¢ That widow from Flamboro’s here. 
The one who had her boy drowned, 
skating. She w7// have a message, she 
says. What’ll I do?’ 

The curses were no longer grumbled, 
but came rattling forth, in full, sono- 
rous measure. 

‘‘Shut up!” said the boy, angrily. 
‘* You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
to. speak of a woman that way. I 
don’t mind how you treat the fools that 
come for love-charms, and lucky num- 
bers, and all that business; but she’s 
different, and I won’t have it!’’ 

‘‘ All right, Kit,” said the other, 
with a silly laugh. ‘‘ Write the mes- 
sage yourself. *Twon't be the first 
time. Lay it on thick about missing 
her and loving her, and be sure and 
say ‘Come again.’ You're as cute 
as Satan, Kit, and you'll be an or- 
nament to the profession some day.’’ 
Here he turned over. ‘‘ Don’t bother 
me again; for I’m going off to-night 
with the fellows to celebrate Christ- 
mas,”’ 

Kit took a china book-slate down 
from the mantel and sat down before 
the stove, biting the top of the pencil 
viciously. What should he write? 

‘IT swanny, I can’t write nothin’ 
about lovin’ her and missin’ her; and I 
won't tell her to come again. He’s 
been bleedin’ her for all she’s worth, 
ever since fall. You wouldn’t think 
she’d care so much just fora boy. I 
bet she’s got a nice, clean house out in 
the country, and he’d had a gay old 
Christmas if he hadn’t gone and got 
drowned. Pity some other fellow ’’— 
but here his thought burst into speech. 
“‘Jimminy! I'll do it!’’ 

So he wrote very carefully in an ex- 
cellent imitation of the Cagliostro, the 
following: 

‘“‘Take the boy what gives you this 
slate home for Christmas. I want you 
to treat him O. K. PHAON.” 

Then he tied it up very deftly with 
tape, which he sealed with wax, and 
stamped with anold seal. The message 
was ready. He got‘as far as the front- 
room door, and then he stopped. Kit 
Lawson, reared in the North End, the 
summer companion of tramps, the 
prodigy of a dime museum show, the 
skilful confederate of the medium, now 
in the trance state, ought not to have 
been troubled with a conscience, yet 
something held him back now; for 
Kit had his own code of honor, and this 
cut across it. 

He turned softly away, with a long 
sigh—for he was giving up something 
tor which he longed with all his outcast 
heart—when suddenly the door was 
flung open, and the woman caught him 
by the arm. 

‘‘My message—my message!’ she 
cried; ‘‘give me the slate;’’ but the 
boy hung on valiantly. 

‘There ain’t no message. Le’ go 
that slate ;’’ but the woman was too 
much for him. 

In spite of his muttered ‘‘I give you 
fair warnin’, you'll be sorry if you read 
it,” the woman eagerly broke the seal 
and read. 

There was a silence, and then the 
woman said: ‘‘ Did you know what was 
written here ?” 

The boy nodded. It was all outside 
his control now. He had done his best. 

«« And was that the reason you did 
not want me to read it?’’ 

The boy nodded again. 

‘‘And you don’t want to go with 
me ?”’ 

_Kit made no answer, ' 

The woman laid her hand on his arm 
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softly. ‘I don’t know why Phaor 
wants you to go with me; but as long 
as he does, that’s enough. If you'll 
come I'll do the best I can to give you 
a good time. There's good coasting 
-now and—and skating.’’ 

Kit turned his thin, eager little face 
to hers. 

‘‘T don’t care nothin’ for coastin’ 
nor—the other. I only want ter stay 
with you, and have a regular home 
Christmas, same’s other boys. I’m 
dead sick of them Christmas-trees for 
poor boys, in halls and places. I'd like 
to have some one wake me up in the 
mornin’ and say ‘ Merry Christmas’ to 
me, and then go to the woods and get 
branches and stick ’em behind pictures, 
and help get the dinner, and smell the 
cookin’, and sit round the fire after- 
ward, and eat nuts and tell stories. I 
want ter act just like folks I’ve read 
about. If | stay here I’ve only got the 
saloon.”’ 

* «*Cat’s foot!” ejaculated the other. 
‘*You don’t go to no saloons, I hope.”’ 

‘«Where else can I go?” said Kit, 
doggedly; ‘‘the barkeeper’s a friend of 
mine; and I wash glasses. It’s warm 
there; and yer have fun, and yer learn 
somethin’.”’ 

‘Learn something? I should think 
you did! Now, just come along with 
me—if you canleave him. What about 
his trance ?’’ and her voice sank to an 
awed whisper. 

«‘Oh, he’ll come out before night,” 
said the boy, carelessly; ‘‘and then he’s 
goin’ off for Christmas. I'll cover him 
up, and leavea note. How much isthe 
fare? I’ve gota half-dollar. You see 
I guess lucky numbers for policy.’’ 

The woman looked mystified; but the 
boy had hurried off to put coal on the 
fire, cover up his patron, write a brief 
note, which he pinned on the door, and 
which consisted of the words: ‘‘ Gone 
away. Be back when I feel like it,’’ 
and to make a hasty toilet with a very 
little cold water on hands and face, 
with adecrepit comb. But the holiday 
glow was on his face—along with less 
desirable 1aatter—as he raised it to the 
woman’s, and hers caught the reflec- 
tion. 

‘«Where’s your bag?” 

‘« Bag? what for ?’’ 

‘‘ Why, night-shirt, anyway.” 

‘What do you take me for? 
Vanderbilt ? 
on!” 

‘Well, you ain't a pernickerty per- 
son, I must say.’’ 

‘“What’s your name?” 
boy. 

‘«Mrs. Stubbs. What’s yours?’’ 

‘«Kit---Kit Lawson, It’s really Chris- 
topher; but that’s too long.’’ 

‘« Well Kit, we'll be going. Wecan 
get the noon train, if we hurry. Won’t 
you be cold without an overcoat?”’ 

‘Oh no,”’ said the boy, gayly; ‘‘I’m 
used to it. Besides when it’s awful 
cold I pin in newspapers. There’s lots 
of heat in newspapers if you only think 
so!”’ 

‘‘I guess you’d better trust in a 
good, warm overcoat of Phaon’s I've 
got ter home.”’ 

By the time they reached Flamboro 
they had become quite intimate. Kit 
proved himself a delightfully communi- 
cative person except on a few subjects; 
and he showed a rare skill in evading 
these. Yet upon being pressed, he 
frankly avowed his intentions. 

‘*No, I won’t talk of Mr. Jones” (this 
was the medium’s name). ‘‘ Unkind? 
No, if. you mean does he knock me 
round. He wouldn’t dastto, He knows 
Iain’t no green kid. I just walk off 


A 
I sleep in what I've got 


said the 


* and leave him when I feel like it, 


Then,. when I want, I come back, 
Oh, he’s glad enough to have me, He 
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can’t do his great materialization act, - 


*thout me; and he knows I knowit. Oh, 
I’ve got the bulge. Don’t let’s talk 


shop. I hate the whole kerboodle !” 
Then: “‘Please don’t talk about 
spirits. If you knew how sick I was of 


‘Uncle James’ and ‘ Aunt Mary,’ and 
the ‘Indian Maiden,’ you wouldn’t run 
“em in on me at Christmas-time, when 
a feller’s got a chance like mine, to go 
toa real home. Let’s talk about 
Phaon. How'd you come to give him 
such a queer name ?” 

‘*’T was his father’s. Our minister 
says there was somebody once— 
Greek, I guess, or some other for- 
eigner—that was named Phaon, and 

- he wasa ferryman.’’ The boy gave an 
explosive chuckle, that made the sur- 
rounding passengers laugh in sym- 
pathy. 

‘I say, ferrying seems to run in our 
families. Christopher was a ferryman, 
too! I went to a mission Sunday- 
school once—’round Christmas-time— 
and my teacher—she was just a peach! 
she told me the story of Christopher. 
His name means Christ-Bearer. He 
was a saint, and a regular giant, too. 
Shall I tell it to you ?”’ 

Tke woman settled in the seat, and 
turned a sympathetic face downward. 
You would have known from her ex- 
pression that she was used to listening. 
The tense, strained look about the 
mouth had gone, and the eyes were less 
despairing and wretched. The boy 
snuggled upto her with a bunt and a 
heave, as boys do, and turned his 
knowing, eager face upward. He had 
that quick intuition of the dramatic 
possibilities of a story, which is natural 
to the true story-telier. His vocabulary 
was not elegant, but it was strong; and 
he used his limited stock in a masterful 
way. His voice was acuriously flexible 
one, and his thin face was full of ex- 
pression. Ashe talked the sides of the 
car seemed to melt away, arid Mrs. 
- Stubbs seemed to hear the roar of the 
river over the stones, and under the 
merciless, black sky could see the giant 
ferryman of the medieval Church 
staggering under his load. Upon his 
shoulders rested that Blessed Child, 
who bore with him the sins of the 
world. As the religious parable un- 
folded itself, in all its fanciful beauty, 
there came to the aching heart of the 
woman a sudden sense of contentment 
and peace. She laid her hand gently 
on his with a strange sense of loving 
ownership. Was he not Phaon’s 
Christmas present, sent to her from 
that unseen world, which had been 
opened to her? Was not this boy from 
the streets in truth a Christ-Bearer? 


It was the next day now. The 
Christmas dinner was over—the dinner 
whose smell had been as nothing to its 
taste; and Kit had carefully wiped the 
last best china plate and put it back in 
the sitting-room closet. They had 
drawn their chairs in front of the open 
fire. The big dish of nuts and raisins 
stood on a cricket between tiem. 

“*Ves,’’ said the boy, gleefully; 
‘*this fills the bill! Everything’s been 
just as I wanted it. Two sheets to my 
bed, and you a-calling out, ‘Merry 
‘Christmas’ —’course I never counted on 
the stocking, but there it was! and the 
walk inthe woods, andthedinner, and 
now sitting here to eat nuts and tell 
stories—oh my, but you’re good!’’ 

“‘Good,’’. laughed Mrs. Stubbs, 
‘‘why, what ’ed I have done without 
you? I’d have had an awful day 
alone;’’ and then, in a softer voice, 
**Phaon knew that.’’ The boy’s face 
clouded suddenly, and the woman said 
at once: ‘‘Come, you tell me a story 
or sing me something.’”’ 
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«I can’t sing; but [ can whistle and 
do things in my throat.”’ 

Kit laughed at the other’s look of 
amazement. ; 

««T mean imitate sounds—Here’s beer 
coming out of a bottle,’’ and immedi- 
ately she heard the pop of the cork, 
the rush and fizzle, the diminishing 
flow of the liquid, until the last drop 
fell gently. _ 

‘*Cat’s foot!” exclaimed his hostess; 
**how can you do such things ?”’ 

««Why, that’s nothing,” said the boy, 
modestly. ‘‘ Here’s something better. 
This is a team of oxen, coming in with 
wood on a sled.”’ 

A crunching of snow, the clanging of 


a chain, the uneasy sound of the logs © 


as the sled slewed, the crack of the 
whip, the heavy tread of the beasts, the 
calls of the driver as he stamped beside 
them—all these sounds came and slowly 
disappeared. So the exhibition went 
on, tillit ended in a visit to a barnyard. 
Mrs. Stubbs lay ba k in her chair, wi- 
ping away the tears. 

‘“You're the best company I ever 


saw. Where did you learn such 
things ?” 
“I dunno, Just picked them up. 


For atime I used to do ’em ina dime 
museum, I wasn’t no chump, either; 
but I got sick of it. Then I took to 
tricks—there was a magician there I 
got chummy with—and then I fell in 
with Jones; but I’m going back to the 
show business some time.”’ 

‘“*No you're not!’’ said the woman, 
sharply; ‘‘that’s all well enough to do 
for fun; but that ain’t no business for 
a bright boy. There’s more in this life 
than just getting a living. You'd bet- 
ter stay right along here with me, and 
go to high school, and then—who 
knows ?—you might go to college.’’ 

The boy was looking at her with eyes 
that shone like stars. He gave a little 
cry that was half agasp. ‘‘Oh, would 
you? would you?” and the thin, nerv- 
ous hands kept opening and closing in 
his agitation. 

‘*Yes,” said Mrs. Stubbs, very sol- 
emnly. ‘‘You shall come here and live 
with me. You can’t take Phaon’s 
place, cause an angel couldn’t do that; 
but I'll do for you, and—and I love you 
already, for Phaon sent you to me for 
Christmas.” 

A shiver ran over Kit, and he caught 
the sides of his chair in a fierce grip. 
How could he tell the truth, yet how 
could he keep silence? 

Kit’s moral code was a strange thing, 
the weaving of a vagrant life; but 
through all its formless medley of color 
ran the golden thread of truth. ‘ 

To fool a woman who trusted him? 
Why, he’d be no better than Bill Jones. 
Not for anything in the world would he 
give up his right to despise him, 

‘*Say,’’ he began, in a husky, hesita- 
ting voice (it seemed so much worse a 
thing to-day than it did yesterday), 
“*«you—you know I didn’t want you to 
read that message? Ain’t that so?’’ 


«* Yes.” 

‘« And I fought to keep it from you?” 

** Yes.” ‘ 

‘«Well, that was because it was a 
fake.” 

«« A—what?” said the woman, slow- 


ly and suspiciously. 

«‘A sham. I—I wrote it myself. Bill 
was dead drunk. Then I was sorry, 
and was going back with it, and you 
came and caught me.’’ 

‘You wrote that message? But the 
writing? It was like the others.” 

«‘I can write just like him. I often 
have to write them for him.’”’ 

The early twilight had crept into the 
room; but even in the shadow Kit 
could see the sudden pallor that crept 
over her face. ‘* And he’’—she panted 
««did he deceive me too?” 

The boy did not answer. 

_ ‘Do you hear! Answer me.”’ 
+ Kit shook his head obstinately. 


“I’m not talking about him. I’m 
just telling you what I done.” 
The fire had burned away. There 


was one log just ready to break, and - 
Kit sat and watched it. The woman, ° 
too, sat perfectly still, with her eyes 
on the fire. It seemed an eternity to 
the boy before it broke and fell and 
the swift flames leaped up again. 
Then the woman turned upon him with 
eyes that had caught the fire’s glow 
staring from her white face. _—~ 

‘*You’re a pair of miserable, heart- 
less rascals, and you ought to be in jail! 
Tothink you'd dare write such a mes- 
sage, and put my boy’s name to it. My 
dead boy’s name! and I—I thought he 
loved you, and sent you here—and all 
the time you were laughing in your 
sleeves to think you had fooled me!. 
You’re no better than a thief! You’re 
the wickedest boy I ever heard of! How 
dared you ask me to talk ahout Phaon 
to you? You're not fit to mention his 
name. To trade on my grief! Oh, 
how could ‘you, you that have a dead 
mother? You ought to go down on 
your knees and say the prayers she 
taught you!” 

They were standing facing each other 
now, and there was no sorrow on the 
boy’s face. 

‘*My mother!’’ he said, with a laugh 
of contempt, that bit like an acid 
through the woman’s anger. ‘‘ The 
prayers she taught me? Oaths, you’d 
better say. Why, I couldn’t even tell 
you the kind of a woman my mother 
was! And then you dare to stand there 
and brag about your boy! Do you be- 
lieve he’d been any better than me if 
he’d lived like me? Oh, you don’t 
know when you're well off. You've 
got respectable dead folks. Suppose 
you was like me. With adead mother, 
and glad of it! If I had a boy in Heaven 
I wouldn’t go foolin’’round no medium 
at two dollars a visit, but I’d leave him 
with God, if 1 believed in God! As to 
the message—I done wrong, and I’m 
sorry. I wanted so terrible to come; 
but it ’twan’t right. You don’t give me 
a bit of credit. You don’t seem to 
think I could’er kept it up. You said 
this morning Christians ought to for- 
give. I guess being Christians don’t 
make much difference in folks, ‘cept to 
talk. There’s your jacket, and your 
necktie and your slippers, and here’s a 
handkerchief,’’ and he threw them, 
one after another, on the chair. Then 
he walked over to the closet and put 
on his broken shoes and his ragged 
jacket. The woman stood silent before 
the fire, but she followed him into the 
hall. He took his cap off the peg, and 
went to the door. Then he turned, 
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“TI ain’t no thief! I paid my own 
way out here, and I’ll go home ona 
‘tie pass.’ As for my food and lodg- 
ing, I’ve split upa lot of wood, and I’ve 
helped all I could. If you don’t think 
much of me, why, I don’t think much 
of you. A home Christmas ain’t what 
it’s cracked up to be. They’re enough 
sight kinder in the saloons!” 

And with this final shot he slammed 
the gate behind him. She watched 
him as he went down the snowy road, 
a little figure, alone in the night. The 
sky was black and merciless, The wind 
roared through the trees with the 
sound of an angry river. The quaint 
legend .of the ferryman came back to 
her accusing conscience. Poor little 
homeless Christ-Bearer going back to— 
what? On the birthday of that Holy 
Child she was driving a child from her 
doors. Of a sudden she cried: 

‘‘God forgive me! He’s sent me a 
present and I’ve thrown it away;’’ and 
then she ran down the road, through 
the cold and the night, and caught the 
wandering boy to her heart. 


JaMAIcA Pain, Mass. 


Learn by Heart. 
Song of the Angels. 


WHILE shepherds watched their flocks 
by night 
All seated on the ground; 
The angel of the Lord came down 
And glory shone around. 








‘‘ Fear not,” said he (for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind); 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 


** To you in David’s town this day 
Is born of David’s line 

The Savior, who is Christ the Lord, 
And this shall be the sign: 


‘* The heavenly babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed, 

All meanly wrapped in swathing bands, 
And ina manger laid.” 


Thus spake the seraph; and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 

Of angels, praising God, and thus 
Addressed their joyful song: 


‘* All glory be to God on high 
And to the earth be peace; 
Good-will henceforth from Heaven to 
men 
Begin and never cease!”’ 


NAHUM TATE, 1652-1715. 
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Pure Food for All. 


Pure, wholesome and delicious cake, biscuit, 
rolls, muffins, dumplings, etc., can only be 
made with the very best and purest baking 
Ordinary cream of tartar and soda, 
or baking powders containing lime, alum or 
phosphates, do not make the finest food, while 
they carry deleterious ingredients into it. 

The absolute purity and 


it the most useful and wholesome leavening 


- or other adulterant, leaves no alkaline or acid 
residuum in the food, and its use insures pure, 
light and sweet bread, 
are perfectly digestible and wholesome,whether 
hot or cold, fresh or stale. Its work is always 
uniform, its food is always good. 


The Royal Baking Powder contains no im- 


unequalled for purity, strength and wholesome- 
WILLIS G. TUCKER, M.D., Ph.D., 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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‘Pebbles. 


“You will really marry me, poor 
poet that I.am?’’ ‘Certainly; there 
aren’t any rich poets.”’—Humoristische 
Deutschland. ‘ ; 





+++ Wallace: ‘‘Did you know the Prince 
of Wales never wears a suit of clothes 
more than once?” Ferry: ‘‘ Il suppose he 
is trying to get.one fit from an English 
tailor, if it takes all the goods in the 
United Kingdom.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


....She had just returned from a visit 
to Boston. ‘Is it true,’’ asked an ac- 
quaintance, ‘‘ that there is an air of cul- 
ture and educational refinement plainly 
noticeable in the speech of Boston resi- 
dents?’ ‘*My dear,’’ she replied, im- 
pressively, ‘‘even the owls around Bos- 
ton hoot ‘To whom!’ instead of ‘To who!’ 
as they do in the West.”’—Zxchange. 


...Many are the stories told by speak-.’ 


ers at public dinners atthe expense of 
each other, after the fashion of Judge 
Howland’s story of how R. H. Stoddard 
opened a tomato-can so explosively that 
his wife thought he was opening it with 
prayer! A similarly veracious story is 
told of John Wanamaker. He is reported 
to have observed, as he entered his store 
one morning, three boys admiring a bi- 
cycle inthe window. With native good- 
ness of heart he turned to them and 
asked them if they would like a wheel. 
On their answering ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said: ‘‘I 
will give a wheel tothe boy who will give 
the best answerto this quéstion: ‘Whom 
do-you love best?’”’ Instantly one of 
the boys cried out, ‘‘ John Wanamaker.”’ 
‘Oh no!’ he replied, ‘‘ you never saw 
me before; you cannot love me best.” 
He then turned to the second: ‘‘Whom 
do you love best ?’’ The insinuating an- 
swer came, ‘‘My father and mother.” 
‘«Excellent,’’ said Mr. Wanamaker; ‘it 
is an admirable answer; I think you will 
get the wheel.’”’ Then to the third: 
‘*Whom do you love best?’ ‘ Jesus 
Christ,” saidthe boy. ‘‘ Ah! that is the 
best answer of all; the bicycle is yours. 
I am glad to see you beginning the Chris- 
tian life so young. What is your name 
and where do you live?’ ‘* Moses 
Isaacs, Chatham Street,” replied the 
boy; but he lost the wheel. 


...-In one of the public schoolrooms 
of the primary grade the teacher has 
been reading Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha”’ 
to her pupils. Of course this is a rather 
ambitious work for the little ones; but 
they enjoy it, and the rhythm seems par- 
ticularly pleasing to them. When-they 
come to a hard word the teacher goes to 
the blackboard and draws a picture to 
illustrate its meaning. This the pupils 
find highly entertaining, and it helps in 
quite a remarkable way to fix the text in 
their minds. A few days ago they came 
to this line in the early part of-the poem: 
‘* At the door on summer evenings sat the 

little Hiawatha.” 
‘*At—th’ door—on sum-mer eve-nings 
sat th’ lit-tle—,’’ read thechildren. ‘‘ Go 
on,’ said the teacher. But they didn’t 
goon. The name of Hiawatha was too 
much forthem. They knew who Hia- 
watha was, but they didn’t recognize his 
name. So the teacher went to the board 
and took considerable pains in drawing: 
First, a wigwam with the poles sticking 
up above it, anda rude aboriginal paint- 
ing on the side; second. little Hiawatha, 
with feathers in his hair, squatted at the 
wigwam door; third, a fine harvest 
moon. Then she pointed at Hiawatha 
‘and asked what it was. There was a 
general craning of necks and shaking of 
heads. ‘‘ Come, come,” cried the teach- 
er, ‘‘ youknow what that.is.’””’ Then one 
little girl spoke up: ‘1 guess. I know 
what it is,teacher.’’ ‘*‘ You may tell the 
class, Laura.’’ ‘‘I guess it’s a mud tur- 
tle.’’ And instantly, with one accord, 
the class glibly repeated: 
‘*At th’ door on sum-mer eve’nings sat th’ 
lit-tle mud-dy tur-tle.”’ 
“And the teacher feels that her artistic 
cleverness received: a hard and -cruel 
blow.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Puzzles. 


, THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 

whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during December the following prizes are 
offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘Sketches Awheel in 
Modern Iberia,’’ by Fanny Bullock Work- 
man and William Hunter Workman. 

SECOND Prize.--‘‘ Fairy-Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them,” by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

TuirD PrizE.—‘Captain Chap,”’ by Frank 
R. Stockton. 

FourtH PrizeE.—‘‘ The Old Infant and 
Similar Stories,’’ by Will Carleton. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send a fine Bagster Bible, 
Teachers’ Comprehensive Edition. 

BIBLICAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following names have been 
rightly guessed, and placed one below an- 
other, the initials of the first four will spell 
the name of a king who disguised himself 
on going into battle; the next five initials 
spellthe name of the daughter of a patri- 
arch; the next four initials spell the name 
of a place where the princes and nobles of 
Israel dug a well; the next five letters will 
spell the name of a heathen king who, when 
defeated in battle, offered his sonas a burnt 
offering upon the wall of the city. 

Reading across: 1. A king who, when a 
woman cast as tone upon his head, com- 
manded his armor-hearer to kill him that 
men might not say ‘‘a woman slew him.”’ 

‘2. A good king to whose life fifteen years 
were added, in answer to prayer. 

3. The valley wherein the moon stood 
still. 

4. A captain who would not go to battle 
unless a certain woman went with him. 

5. The name of this woman. 

6. A giant who sought to kill David in 
battle, but was himself slain by one of the 
king’s mighty men. 

7. The grandfather of the king who drove 
furiously. 

8. A beautiful woman who supplied 
David and his men with food after her hus- 
band had refused them. 

9. The man in whom was fulfilled fhe 
curse pronounced by Joshua on him who 
should rebuild Jericho. 

.1o. A mighty man-who slew a lion in a 
pit in a snowy day. 

_ir. A man, left-handed, who slew a. king 
who was a very fat man. 

12. The name of this king. 

13. A woman whobound a scarlet line in 
her window, and by that sign saved her 
house and all who were therein. 

14. A certain prince who was lame on both 
his feet. “ 

15. A prophet through whom a miracle, 
similar to that of the loaves and fishes, was 
performed. 


16. A man who made a siddle.and offered 
a prize for the correct answer. 

17. The man who, with Aaron, upheld the 
hands of Moses during a battle. 

18. The father of a. mighty man who de- 
fended a bean-patch against the or ae 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Dec. 9TH. 


Numericat Enicma.— 
Some said, ** John, print it’; others said ‘‘ Not so,”’ 
Some said it might do good, others said ** No.” 

Nove. Acrostic.—Third line, John Milton. 
Reading across: 1, Adjure; 2, broken; 3, adhere; 4, 
banner; 5s, famous; 6, spigot; 7, Baltic; 8, dotage; 9, 
slogan; ro, hinder. 

ouBLE Acrostic.—Chickahominy. Reading 

across: 1, Catch, 2, Hiogo; 3, Islam; 4, Capri; 5, 
Koran; 6, Araby. 





' The best set of answers to the puzzies of 
November 25th was sent by Mrs. Jennie 
Robbins, Williamstown, Vt. 

Honorable Mention.—Mrs. Clara F. Ray, 
Mrs. E. P. Fairchild, Emily Tupper, Miss 
Gertrude R. Steiner, Cornelia F. Winterick, 
A. S., W. T. Paddock, and Margaret L 
Mallory. - 
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A TASTE OF 


WHITMAN’S 


CHOCOLATES and 
CONFECTIONS. 


makes you wis for’ feast of them. 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN ¥. WHITMAN & SON, 
&> 1316 Chestnut Strect, Phiiade!phia, Ma. 
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STAMPING OUTFIT 


te, practical, up-to-date. The best de- 

ry bool value over offered. Not how much 
this outfit. It contains 35 patterns which, 
would cost from 5c. to 80c. each. 
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e ns : 
Shaving Set 6x6 ; Souvenir Case 
Bib (Rosebuds and words Baby ”) 4x4; Cheese Doily 
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' THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


RANDOLPH AND CANAL STS., 
‘Ghicaro.- 


PROSPERITY and SEPARATORS. 


Don't Sorpet that you have been promising yourself and 

1 ream Separator just as soon’as you had a little 
money in sight’and things looked _ brighter. They look’brighter 
for the farmer now \than for ten years past. 
wise and safe a purchase a day longer—you can make it now and 
there could be no better time. 
saving money for. you ¢o-morrow. It will save and make money 
faster in proportion! to its cost than any other investment you 
ever made. Now that the time has come don’t make the mistake 
of trying to save a little by buying an imitating second or third 
- class machine which is ‘‘ cheap 
Get the dest and hence the cheapest in that it will save you most 
and serve you neat 


Don’t put off so 


ut it in ¢o-day and it begins 


on paper and in first cost only. 
If you are in doubt in any — 
0 


try and 
end for new “ Baby” or Dairy cata 


gue No. 





| 74 CORTLANDT ST., 
New York, : 


(1709) 33° 


Don’t Starve 


Because Your Stomach Will Not Digest 





Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be cured. 
It will tone and strengthen your stomach 
and create an appetite. Then you may 
eat without fear of distress, your food 
will be digested and assimilated, and you 
will grow strong and healthy. 


Hood’s *3 


parilla 


Isthe best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 
are the only 


Hood’s Pills with Hood’s 


Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
ail impurities. 

Give this new Oil a trial. 


that the boftle -- a flat, oval 
Notico the 





ills to take 
arsaparilla. 











Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
one -- our name as agents. 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend of Coffee. No 





quality and flaver. 
rs in this and adjacent cities free. 
Frei; op railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by maii receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesev St.. New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


CRUISE to 
4 Lloyd SS. * 
Malaga, 





the Mediterranean by North German 
Aller,” Feb. 5, 1898. visiting Gibraltar, 
sran2da, Alhambra, Algeria, Malta, Cairo, Je- 





Go TO 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. 
Frost unknown. . Malaria impossible. 


rusalem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens. 
Rome. Only $550. ALL Suore Excursions, hotels, 
fees,etc., inclnied. F.C. CLarkK, 111 Broadway. N.Y. 
FOR } 
, + 


reguines” | WEST INDIES 
CRUISES 
GO TO j ° 
30 days’ trip, tw2nty days in the tropics. 
8.S. Pretoria 3300 tons, S.S. Madidna 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec, S.S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Broadway,N.Y., 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


LAUREL... PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 
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A 
Winter 
of Roses 


And orange blossoms in 

delightful Southern California. 
Only 72 hours away from 

Chicago by The California Lim- 


ited, Santa Fe Route. Four 


days from Atlantic Coast. 


W. J. BLACK, G.P.A. 
Topeka, Kan. 


C. A. HIGGINS, A.G.P.A. 
Chicago. 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL? 


Seoathern France and Italy Parties Monthly 
Tours to the Mediterranean Jan. 8th, Feb. 5th and 26th. 
NILE. EGYPT. PALESTINE. 
Select Party Reund the World. 
Send address for Prozramme3 anid Tourist Gazette. 
-MAILED FREE. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Limited. 


14 SO. BROADST., Phila.; 201 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston; 113 BROADWAY, New York. 








_ When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 





for yourself and one for some friend. 












































































FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 





f SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








TipPpInG WaAITEeRS.—Hotel men explain 
that itis a foreign custom, that our coun- 
try is comparatively young, and that 
**tipping’’ will some day be quite as 
common here as itis abroad. Feeinga 
waiter, or servant, is considered the 
proper thing to do among the aristocrats 
abroad, and the plutocrats of our own 
country feel that they must imitate their 
example, but, American-like, they overdo 
the custom. In European countries tip- 
ping has become regulated and system- 
atized to such an extent that a customer 
is supposed to fee a waiter ten per cent. 
the amount of his bill. That would be 
ten cents on a dollar dinner. Here no 
one would think of giving a waiter less 
than twenty-five cents on such an order, 
a species of liberality which the hotel 
man very properly says spoils the wait- 
ers and makes tipping in this country a 
greater evil than it is abroad. 


The largest tip ever given in the world 
was the sum of $7,000. The story is told 
of James Gordon Bennett, the younger, 
that one evening, upon rising from the 
dining-table of a prominent hotel, he 


* quietly slipped some bills into the hand 


of the waiter who had been serving him, 
and had often done so before. After he 
had left the waiter examined the bills 
which he found to be seven, each of the 
denomination of one thousand dollars. 
He took the money tothe head-waiter, 
explaining that Mr. Bennett had given it 
to him evidently through mistake. The 
money was cared for,and the next day, 
when the distinguished journalist came 
there to dine, his waiter, who had been 
so startled at receiving the money the 
night before, politely suggested to him 
that a mistake had been made and ten- 
dered him the bills. The journalist, it is 
said, promptly returned them to the as- 
tonished servant with the remark: 
‘*‘James Gordon Bennett never makes a 
mistake.” 








‘The Lungs and Their Diseases. 


[From Dr. Hunter’s Pe Lecturé on the Prog- 
ress of Medical Science. ] 


The lungs are the great vital center of 
the body on which the health and proper 
action of allthe organs depend. If we 
cease to breathe bvt for five minutes. we 
are dead at the end of thattime. In 
rare and exceptional cases the flame of 
life has been rekindled by artificial res- 
piration, but, as a rule, people sound 
and well, when suffocated, are dead. be- 
yond restoration, at the end of five min- 
utes. Have you ever thought why this 

‘is? It is because the functions of every 
organ stop the moment we stop breath- 
ing. Breathing enables the heart to 
beat, the blood to circulate, and the brain 
to send forth sensation and motioa to the 
entire body. The lungs, the brain and 
the heart constitute the tripod of life, 
and while they act we cannotdie. The 
heart depends on the lungs for its power 
to circulate the blood, and the blood de- 
pends onthe lungs for its purification. 
Every moment of life carbonic acid is 
being generated in the blood by the ac- 
tion of the organism, and must be gotten 
rid of by the act of breathing. That is 
God’s appointed way of purifying our 
blood. When we stop breathing we re- 
tain the carbonic acid, and five minutes 
accumulates sufficient in the blood to 
noison and stop the whole machinery of 
life. 

All affections of the lungs are serious, 
however slight they may seem, because 
they prevent full and free breathing, and 
in the same pronortion injure the gen- 
eral health. Take, for example, a cold 
which, by inflaming the air tubes of the 
lungs. swells their mucous lining, dim- 
inishes their size, and obstructs them by 
viscid secretions of mucus. As we can- 
not breathe through tubes that are nar- 
rowed and obstructed by matter inthem, 
as well as through those that are open 
and free, so every cold while it lasts in- 
jures our breathing, diminishes the purity 
of our blood, hurts our circulation, clogs 
the heart, and irritates the nervous sys- 
tem. 

All diseases which affect our Jungs be- 
gin in the mucous lining of the air pas- 
sages—-nose., throat, bronchial tubes. 
This membrane is peculiarly exposed to 
cold, smoke, gas and other irritating and 
noxious matters in the air, all of which 
being drawn in with the breath inflame it 
and set up disease. 

But it is the chronic disease we have 
chiefly to consider in treating of lung 
diseases. The acute stage passes away, 
leaving the patient almost as well as be- 
fore it. but more liable to occur again, 
until it settles into a cenfirmea, chronic 
catarrh, or bronchitis—a conc‘t.on of the 
lungs full of interest, because so often 
mistaken and so liable tu Fe mistaken for 
consumption, of which, i- deed .t is gen- 
erally the forerunner. 

(To be continued.) 

ROBERT HUNTER, M.D. 

Specialist in Lung Cases. 

117 West 45th St., New York, Dec. 2oth. 
Note.—Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 

who are interested in Dr. Hunter’s work 
will receive his books free by addressing 

him as above,—Adv. . 


(Signed) 
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THE STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD. 


Dr. Jaeger’s 


SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


allows the skin to breathe freely, 
at the same time absorbing its 
exhalations, ee the Sap 3 ~ 
and warm. :: 


Dr. Jaeger’s diirweer gives 
greatest warmth with the 
least weight. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


¢ Main Retail Store : Branches : 

) 14 West 23d St. | 166 Broadway, 
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CEVERY TIME. 


JusTLY CELEBRATED 


BONBONS. 


HOCOLATES. 
863 BROADWAY, New York. 
Orders can be placed now to be packed 8 shipped 


ANY DESIRED DATE. 
CANDIES sear EVERYWHERE ov MAIL on EXPRESS. 





ded 
hysicians. Write for book. 
WILSON EAR earue co. 
Sew York. 
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cured by Drs.W.J. P. Kingsley & Son. Many thousand 
cases cured in Rome, N. Y., within the last 42 years. 
Why endure agonizing suffering for months by improper 
treatment when a cure can be made in-2 weeks with 
but little or no pain? Numerous references of cures 
sent free. 
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THE IND&PENDENT 
-Work Indoors and Out. 


The Hotel Business. 


First Har. 


BY OSCAR L. STEVENS. 


ALTHO the word “ hotel’’ comes from 
France. it is said that Paris is continually 
learning lessons from New York on how 
to carry on the hotel business. The Great 
Metropolis can justly be called the hotel 
city of the world, and the Riviera and the 
hotels upon which the Pyramids now 
look are known over Europe as being 
conducted on the American plan. The 
excellent accommodations furnished by 
the New York hotels, tho not always in 
such a lavish style as at present, have 
had the effect of attracting thousands of 
visitors to the city, numbering, of late 
years, many people of wealth from all 
parts of the Union, and, indeed, of the 
world. The real hotel life of the city be- 
gan when the first John Jacob Astor 
copied the architecture and interior ar- 
rangements of the Tremont House, in 
Boston, by erecting the granite building 
on lower Broadway known by his name. 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, who was at that 
time Mr. Astor’s private secretary, used 
to say that the old gentleman copied all 
the features of the Boston hotel, even 
to locating it on a block near a church- 
yard, in order to give to the guests on 
the Vesey Street side prospects beyond 
the grave. 

There are about one hundred first-class 
hotels in New York; some of them are 
conducted on the American and some on 
the European plan. According to the 
European plan the guest rents his room 
at so much per day and eats in the hotel, 
or elsewhere, paying for his meals con- 
formably to the rates on the bill of fare; 
under the American plan he pays astated 
price per day for his room and meals. 
The charge for rooms is from $1 to $2 
perday; the terms for room and board 
are from $3 to $5 per day. 

Probably the most remarkable feature 
about hctel life in New York is the large 
number of palatial enterprises of this 
kind. And yet, notwithstanding the 
growing number of hotels in’the city, it 
is said that those of the first class really 
have, during the greater part of the 
year, more business than they can com- 
fortably handle. These hotels, where 
the accommodations are remarkably ele- 
gant, could be filled with guests who 
would stay the year round if the proprie- 
tors would take permanent patrons tothat 
extent. Undoubtedly it would pay them 
todo so; but they do not consider that 
they could afford to turn away the large 
amount of transient trade which comes 
from abroad and from places outside of 
New York. The proprietors, tho keen 
business men, seem to have sore senti- 
ment in regard to this matter, and be- 
lieve it would be an injustice to outside 
visitors not to make some provision for 
them. Another curious feature con- 
nected with the business is that, among 
the large hotel proprietors, there is no 
rivalry for custom; on the contrary, 
there is an amiable and pleasing inter- 
change of business interests. When one 
manager finds that his hotel is crowded 
he turns the patronage over to a fellow- 
manager,an arrangement which always 
works to the comfort of the guests. 

Hotels in New York, of late years, 
have been constructed on such a magnif- 
icent scale that it now requires over a 
million dollars of capital to build and 
equip any new hotel that may be started 
to compete with the elegant hostelries 
that are now to be found in all parts of 
the city. The ‘‘art gallery” connected 
with the café is one of the largest items 


prise. 

The new hotels have not hurt the pat- 
ronage of the older establishments, and, 
aside from their palatial character, differ 
from them in being fireproof and fur- 
nished with many modern conveniences. 
They have -had the effect, however, of 
lowering the rates of the old hotels, 





which at one time had the best class of 


of expense connected with such an enter- - 
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business in the city.. This has been an 
advantage to the traveling public; for 
many people who could not afford to stop 
at the modern hotels can secure excel- 
lent accommodatiozs at the old-fashioned 
ones. 


A hotel proprietor says that one reason 
the expensive hotels pay a profit is be- 
cause they are able to furnish elegant 
surroundings and comfort to those who 
have heretofore been accustomed to live 
in good style in their own homes, which, 
for one reason or another, they have 
given up. A man may be able to support 
a private residence on $5,000 or $6,000 a 
year; but he would not be able, out of 
that sum, to hire a French chef, and his 
wife would be in continual trouble over 
the question of servants. 

In considering the persons employed to 
run a hotel, it is a curious fact that each 
proprietor has his own ideas as to the 
kind and number of help he employs. A 
‘‘crew’’ (as a group of employés is 
called) that would be suitable for one 
hotel would not be suitable for another. 
Whenever a large city hotel is bought by 
a new proprietor, there is sure to be a 
change in the help all the way through, 
altho this change may be brought about 
very gradually. 

In the office department there are usu- 
ally employed one or more bookkeepers, 
acashier and a “front,” or room clerk, 
who sees that the guests register, and as- 
signs them to their room. He is called 
‘*front’’ because, in calling to the bell- 
boys to come up to the desk, take the 
guest’s light baggage and show him to 
his room, he uses the word ‘* front.’’ 
There is also a night clerk. 

A very important employé about a 
hotel is the housekeeper, who has charge 
of all the women servants who do the 
up-stairs work. In the large hotels she 
has an assistant. The charge of the 
linen room, a matter of considerable con- 
sequence, is in the hands of the house- 
keeper, who engagesall the help and has 
full charge of their work. The proprie- 
torofa large hotel never engages such 
help directly. Housekeepers receive 
from $40 to $250 a month, depending on 
their experience and the character of the 
hotel where they are employed. Assist- 
ant housekeepers receive from $30 to 
$75 a month. A housekeeper who would 
receive the highest rate just mentioned 
must be a woman skilful in management 
of servants, and having a full knowledge 
of how to make guests comfortable and 
feel at home. Thereis so much art about 
this seemingly easy task that a hotel 
will never part with a really competent 
woman. Regular guests always like to 
see the same servants, the same mana- 
gers, the same housekeepers, especially 
if the service of such people has tended 
to make them comfortable. The late 
George M. Pullman, for instance, always, 
when in New York, stopped at a certain 
leading hotel up-town, paying $25 a day 
for a parlor, bedroom and bath for him- 
self and wife, with an extra room for his 
wife’s maid. He was a man, the type of 
many others, who always wanted to be 
waited on by the same servants, and who 
appreciated the brightness and com- 
petency of the heads of the different de- 
partments. 

The head porter has a number of as- 
sistants under him, some of whom attend 
to handling the baggage while others 
show guests to their rooms; the bell- 
boys take up-stairs the cards from visit- 
ors, etc. 

The dining-room is in charge of the 
head waiter who engages all the waiters, 
the uotel proprietor leaving that whole 
branch of the business in his charge. 

Head waiters receive about the same 
salaries as housekeepers. The ordinary 
waiters receive from $16 to $30 a month. 
Chambermaids are paid from $12 to $20 a 
month. There seems to be no settled 
rule about the amount paid waiters, one 
hotel paying more than another. Strange 
to say, the proprietors who pay the high- 
est wages to this class of help are con- 
nected with hotels where the waiters re- 
ceive the largest amount in “‘ tips.”’ 


New York Ciry, 
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Christmas on the Old-Time 
Farm. | 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


» 


THOSE of us who remember as far back 
as fifty years ago go back not only to the 
first railroad but tothe first Christmas 
in the United States. We owesome good 
things to our Catholic brethers, if not 
some other things we do not so well like. 

* Christmas came over both from Germany 
and from England. As we had it at first 
it was the English day; as it is now it is 
almost altogether German. I hardly 
know why the change has gone on; but 
it is a fact that we have a good deal more 
of the older Saxon instinct in us, as the 
Saxons were in their earliest homes, than 
we have from those peoples that developed 
at the English half-way house. Irving’s 
description of Christmas in his ‘‘ ketch 
Book’’ and ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall’’ is alto- 
gether English; but it brings up no 
warmth of life and soul to us—only a good 
deal of literary curiosity and pleasure. 

The feature of Christmas that appea.ed 
to us as Americans was that of its rela- 
tion to childhood. Kriss Kringle came 
to us from the German. fatherland; and 
with Kriss we accentuated other German 
features. The elaboration has been our 
own, and it has not been altogether to 
the advantage of Christmas. We proba- 
bly spend too much, are too lavish and 
indulge in expenses that cannot be well 
afforded. A Christmas should not have 
an aftermath of regrets. The original 
idea of the day was an expression of 
love and honor for the Christ. That 
this degenerated into extravagant feast- 
ing in England is no reason why it should 
degenerate into extravagant giving in 
America. | 

The Christmas of 1847 was a simple 
and tender affair, consisting mainly of 
Santa Claus and well-filled stockings. 
The presents were home-made, with a 
tew added sweetmeats and toys. Think 
of the changes! An orange was a sight 
more rare than custard-apples are now. 
A banana I do not remember having seen 
before 1850. Farmers used old flint-locks 
to shoot the squirrels for a Christm s 
pie—or what we used tocall the ‘* Queen’s 
arms.’’ These were British muskets, 
captured during’ the Revolution. The 
first. breech-loader was patented in 1836; 
but they were not in common use. We 
went in thick stoga boots because rub- 
bers were barely known; and I do not 
think a rubber boot was in existence. 
What we had were a sort of Indian moc- 
casin imported from Brazil, capable of 
wearing for ten years. The first Good- 
year patent was taken outin 1835. About 
the same time the first machine was put 
in operation for making pins, while tor 
pens we used goose-quills or even hen- 
quills. It was, however, a peculiarly in- 
ventive period. All the knick-knacks 
that are most familiar to us were then 
novelties and costly. A bunch of pins 
in a Christmas stocking was not despised. 
If a box of matches could have been had 
it would have been a welcome gilt from 
Santa Claus. 

The stockings were hung up by the 
huge old fireplace, where great logs 
burned and coals were covered up at 
night. In rural sections we had never 
seen a scuttle of coal, and had only heard 
of it as aneffort to burn black stones. 
Whale-oil lamps marked the advanced 
line of progress in lighting streets and 
houses. There was no dream ot canned 
fruits and cocoa and chocolate, aitho we 
had plenty of tea and coffee. It was 
impossible to give a sewing-machine 
or a photograph. Daguerreetypes were 
not devised until 1839; and the first were 
taken in America at least a year later. 1 
remember when Avery, who took the 
first sun picture west of Albany, carried 
it up and down the streets, flushed with 
his first success; and ran into house after 
house to exhibit it. It was a ghostly af- 
fair, to be squinted at and guessed out; 
but after ali it was the beginning of a 
great art. 

The presents were fuller of affection 
because home-made. The whole tamily 
had been at work for weeks planning 
and executing little gifts. Ine boys 
made boxes and toys and hand sleds. 
The women made stockings and mufflers 
and dainty caps, while the giris made 
slippers, and the fathers made shoes. 
A home was a word that meant great 
things in those days; for both the women 
and the men had trades, as well as a 
knack and a knowledge of land culture. 
It is interesting to note that some of our 
best observers and social students proph- 
esy a large reaction from our present 

.fast and uneasy age to the quiet and 
calm of those earlier days of the century. 
Of course we shall not give up our inven- 
tions; but with them we may lose our 
boyish excitement, and react to another 
period of reconsideration. his hasbeen 
the history of the past. Eras of restless 
aggression have been followed by periods 
of reflection. We could do all that is 


necessary for a happy social state with 
less of wear, and less of nerve friction. 
Will electricity help us in this direction? 
We believe it will, 








The most delightful part of these old- 
time holidays was the sports, pure and 
free from every guile, Our evenings were 
always at home; and inthe one great fam- 
ily room, which was the dining-room and 
the kitchen in one, we gathered before 
the huge fire of logs and had that sort of 
unadulterated fun which can be had only 
where the whole family is united. 
We parched our home-grown corn, 
and made our candy of molasses, and 
played simple games, in which no one 
joined more heartily than the father and 
the mother. The evenings lasted from 
candle lighting until nine o’clock. No 
child was ever permitted to absent himself 
from the household after dark without 
the direction of his parents. But after 
nine o’clock no one ever thought of being 
absent. Then we were all in our beds. 
lf we react to these or to simpler methods 
of living it will be by a resurrection of 
more home life. Let us see to it that the 
farm home is more of a home, and the 
farmhouse family more self-contained. 


Cuinton, N, Y. 


Personals. 


THE many friends of Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus will be pleased to learn that his 
health has been very much improved by 
his period of rest at a sanitarium in 
Michigan, and that he expects to go to 
his home in Chicago this week. 


....Major John Rouse Merriott Chard, 
V.C., late of the English Army, is dead. 
Ever since his brave defense of Rorke’s 
Drift he had been a hero to the British 
public. The deed which won him fame 
and the Victoria Cross is worthy of no- 
tice here. In 1868, after graduating from 
Woolwich, Chard obtained a commission 
in the Royal Engineers. After serving 
in Malta, Bermuda and other British sta- 
tions, he embarked with his company for 
Natal. On January 22d, 1879, Chard, 
then a lieutenant, was left, with only 
eighty men, to guard the’ commissariat 
post at Rorke’s Drift. Shortly after night- 
fall three thousand Zulus attacked the 
little party, who beat them off from the 
very center of their fortifications six 
times. The struggle lasted till morning. 
At dawn a relief party, under Lord 
Chelmsford. forced the natives to with- 
draw. At St. Paul’s, Lieutenant Chard 
was presented with the Victoria Cross, 
and soon after the Queen received himat 
Balmoral. And now his death from can- 
cer, just at the beginning of middle age, 
is a deep blow to all people having any 
taint of the old hero blood in their veins. 


....-Mr. Alfred Charles Harmsworth 
is the proprietor of the London Daily 
Mail and sixteen other journals, and is a 
devoted patron of polar explorations. 
Three years ago he sent out an expedi- 
tion, which returned in September, after 
spending three winters in Franz Josef 
Land. Asa resultof their labors Franz 
Josef Land has been carefully mapped 
and shown to consist of a number of 
islands. The expense of this expedition 
was $125,000, and the arctic ship, ‘‘ Wind- 
ward,’’ on which the expedition was 
made, will be thoroughly refitted, and 
has been generously given to Lieutenant 
Peary for his coming expedition. This 
is the last in the succession of inter- 
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changes of helpfulness between English 
and Americans in the extreme North 
Mr. Grinnell fitted out the two Grinnell 
expeditions to assist England in the 
search for Franklin and his brave com- 
panions; and when the ‘‘ Resolute ’’ was 
recovered it was sent back to England as 
a gift. Then England sent the ‘‘ Alert”’ 
to America to assist in the search for 
Greely and his companions; and now 
Mr. Harmsworth gives Lieutenant Peary 
a ship which has seen service in this 
work, 


...-The famous French author, Al- 
phonse Daudet, died suddenly while at 
dinner last week. He is one of the most 
famous of those French writers who have 
been said to hold the forty-first seat in 
the French Academy; that is, never to 
have been elected members. Perhaps he 
might have been elected but for the fact 
that he always satirized the Academy, 
called its members mediocrities, and de- 
clared that he should consider it a dis- 
grace to be elected. He and his elder 
brother, Ernest, an Academician, were 
born in the south of France and lived a 
miserably poor life in childhood at home 
and for the first few years after coming 
to Paris. The two brothers became 
secretaries of the Comte de Morny, and 
from that time he was able to devote 
himself to literature. Among his books 
may be mentioned ‘‘ Le Petit Chose,’’ which 
gave pictures of his struggles, ‘‘ Lettres 
de mon Moulin,” ‘‘ Contes du Lundi”’ and 
the ‘* Zartarin”’ series. One of his 
most successful stories was ‘‘Sapho,”’ 
which also madea hit onthe stage. A 
curious story is told of this novel that 
when his American publisher received 
the manuscript he was afraid that 
the character of the story would be of- 
fensive to his American patrons, and he 
cabled to Daudet the message: ‘‘ Sapho 
quite impossible.”” Daudet could not 
understand the message, and, after con- 
sulting his friends, concluded that it was 
because the word was spelled in French 
with one g, and he cabled back, ‘** All 
right. Spell it with two P’s.’’ Daudet 
was a tireless worker, correcting his style 
till the last moment, and would never 
dictate his stories. He worked irregu- 
larly, sometimes eighteen hours in a day 
when he felt in the mood for writing. 
The fact that both brothers were writers 
often made confusion, and they were 
fond of each other, but used to quarrel 
pleasantly, as to which was meant when 
they saw in the papers that Daudet was 
about to do something. When his broth- 
er was elected to the Academy he said: 
‘*The Academy will remedy all that. [ 
shall be still known as Daudet, while my 
brother will be Monsieur Ernest Daudet, 
of the French Academy. I am more than 
satisfied.’”” Madame Daudet was herself 
a writer, and was his most careful critic. 
Their son, Leon, married a_ grand- 
daughter of Victor Hugo, and is known 
as a writer. 
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lest, Lightest-Running, Best-Constructed 


Strongest Chain-Stitch Sewing Machine ever invented. 


Has neither shuttle nor bobbin. 


No tensions to adjust. 


Always ready when needle is threaded. 


SOLD 
ONLY 
BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Ye 


E. Willard Jones, 


49 Nassau St., New York. 


GENTLEMEN’S HATS 


- LOWEST PRICES and BEST QUALITY in NEW YORK. 


Special $3.00 Derby. 
Special $3.00 Soft. 


{aA are supplied. 











Ystop THAT coucH< 


before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 

Will stop it if taken in time. 
“*HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and over 
again. ? 

Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
x HALL’S BALSAM. A ; 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3-00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months.old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. a 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 





in BOSTON by 


The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Cliaambers St. 
Breritano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPAIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s.. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, ‘ 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 
: HARTFORD: 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main_St. 
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-~A SEAMLESS: DRAWN- 
COPPER 


Range Boiler 


Has no rivets, 
Avoiding Leaks. 


The BROWN BOILER * 


Insurzs comfort, as is the result of using 
the BEST, and why is it not always the 
cheapest in the end? ‘There are boilers, 
and Brown Boilers are different. They 
are all thoroughly tinned on the inside. 
FOR SALE BY ALL PLUMBERS. 





Send for Booklet and be convinced. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


—BROWN BOILER 


STEIN WAY |; 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented 
pig nee in —— Form. Also for 
assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY “Grand, pright and Square Os 
all warrante¢ like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
—_ Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Chester Billings & Son, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF 


Diamonds 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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¥ cling, golf and 
“See, other athletics 


RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT 
AS KID, EASILY WASHED. 
| 


| For sale by deal- 
: 





ers everywhere. 
Send 25 cents for 
sample pair to 
CANFIELD 
RUBBER CO. 
73 Warren St. 
Kew York 





Trade-Mark on every Shield. 











Please read ALL of this!‘| | 


we LAMPS 


give is eg y fight to Foad by. ae aredight 


are so sim an- 
teed. ites amp Seales will not supply genuine “Miller 
Lamps take the time to come to us or wri for catalogue, 
Buy them fer Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
We have all styles of lamps for House, Store, Church, 
etc.; also a Fine line of Brass and Onyx Tables. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. itonscturas. 


& & 30 W. Broadway, bet, Park Pl. and Barclay St., N.Y. 
(in Meriden, Gane. At 63 Pearl St., Bosto n.) 


2" A $5. Miller Heater will warm your 








mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carnel, Saag 


-*. for their support and send to this coun 
ARM 


try, 
AP. It is made from the sweet 
Olive oil so plentiful inthat country, and is an absolute- 


ly safe 73 for toilet and mereey, at moderate price. 
Sold by ruggiste and grocers 


», because the pure and steady light t' 
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O’NEILL’S, 
Sixth Avenue, 2oth to 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Christmas Gifts! 





pean low. 


| 

| Special attention is directed to our immense stock of Holiday 
Goods—the largest by far we have ever gathered. Everything that 
is new, novel and suitable for Christmas giving is here, and priced 


| BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES IN 
Lamps, Brass and Onyx Goods, Bronzes, 
Clocks, Fine Furniture, Draperies, Fancy 
China, Cut Glassware, Fur Garments, 
Jewelry, Leather Goods, Fine Sta- 
tionery, Machines, Bicycles, 
Dolls, Etc., Etc. 





SUGGESTIONS.”’ 


within 100 miles of New York City. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


iS" SEND FOR OUR HANDSOME HOLIDAY CATALOGUE «A FEW 
MAILED FREE! 


All purchases except Bicycles and Machines delivered free to any point 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., 
New York. 





=— Is oblong, goes in 


Manufactured for the trade by 


None unless sti 








“THE BENEDICT” 


Onlv perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. 
like a wedge, and flies around across the buttonhole—no wear o 

tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. In gold, silverand ND View. 

rolled gold—can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St. 


Pig ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
d Benedict, and date of patent upon them 
* When you write, please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 






»N.Y 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











"Most everyitiag in solid silver— 
Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- 7 
ries—The name of Simpson,-: Hall, Miller 
& Co. guarantees itself. 

Union Square, New-York City, and Wallingford, Conn. 


oe ©: 6. 





N URSERY 
CLOTH. 


THIS Cloth is of Bleached 
_ Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 
34 inches wide, firmly quilted 
together. Its utility in the fam- 
ily is obvious. All physicians 
and obstetric lecturers recom- 
mend it for bed pads. It is 
easily washed. All the lead- 
ing Dry Goods Houses in 
every city sell it by the yard. 





Samples Furnished Free on 
Application by 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 








Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 





Youcall at your Bicycle 
Dealer’s to examine his 
98 models, ask to see the 


Vim “Serrate 


Tread” Tire, 


—the new one for 98. 
If he doesn’t happen to 
have one, tell him he’s 
not up to date. 


Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 


Factories at Cambridgeport. 
Stores at 
Boston. Chicago. New York. Denver. 
San Francisco. Toronto., Cleveland. 
Reascaemndsa Enghins, Montseal. Winnepeg. 
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December 2 3, 1897 


GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Go.’s 





Gi Breakfast 
Gp 


Delicivus, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Trade-Mark. 
Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 





TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet br] 

with 20 pounds COCK A TOOT 

and a handsome present wits 

every pound. Great inducements. 
nd for our new renee 

premium and Price list 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


Kitehen Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 
THE E. HOWARD . 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street, Boston eek. 
en Lane 
34 Washington Street, thicago. ‘es 











What Peoth=brush? . bles ing 
THE 


PROPHYLACTIC 


OF COURSE! 
A Tooth-brush dentists endorse must be 
good. Thousands recommend the 
Prophylactic. It is the only brush that } 
cleans between tke teeth, and that is where } 
ordinary tooth-brushes fail. Ask your den-] 
tist if it is not true. Send for our booklet, 
which gives you sound advice. For sale 
generally (always sold in a yellow 
box), or sent by mail on receipt of price— 
35 cents. Full instructions with each brush. 
- FLLRENCE MFG. CO., 132 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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